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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The generality of treatises on the Fine Arts 
are too costly, too dry and technical, too much 
confined to one art or the branch of an art, too 
vague and mystified, to be of any use to the 
ordinary reader. The discussions on Art in 
journals and periodical works, how able soever 
some of them may be, are isolated and disgointed, 
and being oiPken the production of different writers, 
are not unfrequently contradictory and discordant 
with each other. The sister Arts of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Fainting, are so intimately related 
to each other, that it is impossible to give a satis- 
factory account of one unconnected with the others. 
The object of the foUowing pages is to present, in 
a popular form, a brief yet comprehensive sketch, 
historical and critical, of Ancient and Modem Art, 
from the earliest up to the present times. Those 
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subjects which could not be discussed without inter- 
rupting the course of the narrative, are arranged 
under separate heads. The author has been at 
pains to consult the best authorities ; but having 
likewise had an opportunity of visiting most of the 
galleries and great works of Italian and Continental 
Art, much is the result of personal observation. 
Extending as this sketch does over so wide and 
arduous a field of investigation, the author is aware 
that it must necessarily be imperfect, and that in 
spite of all his care many errors and omissions will 
be detected. His chief object is to inspire a taste 
for the elevated departments of Art, which unfor- 
tunately are little understood and appreciated even 
by our educated and learned classes. ^ The remarks 
on the restoration of the Parthenon of Athens, as 
the National Monument of Scotland, contained in 
the first edition, have been omitted in the present, 
the author having already published a separate 
pamphlet on that subjects 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

ON THE PRINCIPLE OF IMITATION IN THE FINE ARTS. 

The fundamental prinoiple of imitation in the Fine Arts y 
according to M. Quatrem^re de Quincy, is to produce the re- 
semblance of a thing, but in another thing, which becomes 
the image of it.* Prom this principle he thinks may be de- 
duced the essential distinction between the imitation proper 
to the Fine Arts, and other kinds of imitation. 

All imitation produces certain resemblances ; but all re- 
semblances are not the result of imitation. This is suffi- 
ciently exemplified in nature, which is unceasingly repro- 
ducing, or giving birth to innumerable organised bodies, 
possessing nearly the same forms and qualities, and, conse- 
quently, offering striking similitudes. Yet these similitudes 
are not imitation ; — nature creates and reproduces ; she does 
not imitate. The same analogy holds to a certain extent in 
the works of mechanic industry, which man produces and 
multiplies to supply the wants of society. And the reason 
why those classes of organic and mechanical repetitions fail 
to awaken in us the pleasure of artistic imitation, is because 
they do not possess the primary and essential condition — t 

• ** Imiter dans lea beaux-arts, c'est produire la ressemblance d'une 
chose, xnais dans nne autre chose qui en derient Timage." — De VTmita- 
tion dans le» Beaux Arte. Far M. Quatremere de Quincy. 

A 
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the image. In nature, the close resemblance of two sheep, 
or two horses, excites no attention or pleasurable emotion, 
any more than two vases or two tables executed after the 
same models. But let a painter imitate on canvass one of 
the sheep or horses, or one of the tables surmounted by the 
vase, and a new interest and pleasure will be elicited by the 
resemblance, because we at once perceive that it is an image 
produced by art. Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
painting is, by optical or other means, so arranged as to pro- 
duce momentary illusion, and conceal from us that it is a 
picture, in that case, the idea of the image being no longer 
presented to the imagination, we feel none of the interest or 
pleasure already alluded to. 

The resemblance of the Fine Arts by image, or what may 
be styled artistic imitation, must therefore be carefully dis- 
tinguished in principle from other modes of imitation. It is 
by keeping this distinction in view, that we shall be enabled 
to fix the legitimate boundaries within which each depart- 
ment of art should be confined, and thus correct the fre- 
quent errors, both in theory and practice, committed by 
those who, believing that the pleasure must be proportion- 
ally greater, as the resemblance is more homogeneous, do 
not scruple to overstep those limits ; attempting, for Instance, 
to give to relievi the effect of painting and aerial perspectiye, 
by increasing and diminishing their projection, or to heighten 
the effect of painting by relievo surfaces.* 
' In a general sense, it is true the Fine Arts have nature 
for their model ; but each art has its own peculiar pro- 
vince, and that province can only extend to a partial 
imitation of its model. It is this very imperfection which 
is the safeguard against the art being carried beyond 
its proper limits. Fainting and sculpture are closely re- 



* ** Lea peintres ne peuvent nous donner qu'une traduction de U nature 
fait* dans une Umgue fort infgrifure d Toriginale; la Touloir litUraUf 
•erait en faire la caricature ; Vart ne petU que rfveiOer Vidfe de eet original 
et non en donner Vexacte copie.** — Voyage en Ifalte, par L. Simond, vol. i. 
p. 340. 
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lated. Both are addressed to the same organ — the eye. 
What forms the characteristic distinction is, that the one 
represents bodies on a flat surface, by colour and shadow — 
the other, by the relief of .their forms. Painting cannot 
aspire to xelief, any more thsm sculpture to colour. Many 
reasons inseparably connected with the nature and dignity of 
each, may be assigned for this restriction ; but it will be suf- 
ficient to notice a physical and technical objection altogether 
insuperable. If we attempt to colour the figure of the sta- 
tuary, that colour cannot be the colour of the painter. No 
skill can assimilate the colouring of the isolated sculptured 
figure to that of the painted figure, because, when transferred 
to the sculptured figure, it loses every thing in losing the 
factitious atmosphere of the background — ^the condition of 
Its efiect Artificial colour on an isolated figure can never 
appear true, precisely because every thing that surrounds it 
is real. The Greeks occasionally painted their statues, and 
gilded their drapery, not to produce illusion, but to increase 
the brilliancy of effect. It will uniformly be found, that the art 
which either encroaches on the department of another, or 
attempts to approximate to the reality instead of the image, 
not only loses its own beauty and character, but fails in ap- 
propriating the qualities of the other.* It ofiends both the 
eye and the taste. What may lead to such attempts is, that 
nature, being the model of both arts, unites in herself both 
form and colour, which being inseparably associated in the 
mind, can only be separated by an efibrt of abstraction. 
*' But instead of being governed by the character of exter- 
nal objects, we are conversant with them for the purpose of 
reproduction ; reflect what we borrow, and impart a definite 
individual interest to aU things, by the subjective treatment 
ojf ideas derived firom our acquaintance with the material 
world; and thus it is we discover the great truth — ^which 

* **Cest ainsi que rimitation s'annuUe en youlant s'accrottre on se 
multiplier : c'est ainsi que Tart, qui envahit la propri^t6 d'un autre, perd 
U sienne; et pour avoir pretendu k #tre deux, il n'est plus ni Tun ni 
Vaatre«"-~Quatremdre de Quincy, p. 18. 
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has gMed down the stream of time, has been invested with 
all the charms of poetry^ glowing eloquence, and philosophy 
— ^that matter is not beautiful in itself, but derives this cha- 
racter from being mxide the expression of miW." * 

It is a common error among those little conversant with 
art, to confcmnd imitation with illusion, or rather, to expect 
that all imitation should produce iUusicm. There is, how- 
ever, a legitimate illusion, which does not confound the 
reality with the image, and can be attained by means proper 
to each art — an imitation of nature and expression address- 
ed, less to the sensual f eye, than to the intellectual and 
imaginative powers ; and in proportion as the taste is culti- 
vated, and the imagination powerful, so much the greater 
will be the illusion and pleasure. Hence, a rude sketch 
with a pen or crayon by a great master, will produce a more 
powerful effect on the feelings and imagination, than the 
most highly finished production of an inferior artist. M. 
Quatremere de Quincy remarks on this subject, — " L'erreur 
ordinaire est de croire que Tillnsion, dans les ouvrages des 
beaux arts, est due uniquement hnos sens, que son action ne 
depend que de ce quUl y a de materiel ou de m^canique dan& 
cette portion de ressemblance d^volue k chaque art et cor- 
respondante k Tun ou k Fautre de nos organes. C^est par 
cette opinion, commune au plus grand nombre, qu'on tend k 
forcer ou k fausser le moyen de ressemblance dans Tinten- 
tion de s'approcher au plus pr^ de la reality ou de Fiden- 
tit^.^^ The mind and imagination not only supply the 
incomplete imitation, but, while they appreciate the diffi- 
culties overcome, create a new world of their own, by 
yielding to the impulses and feelings suggested by the pic- 
ture or work of art. The more art is addressed to the 
intellectual powers and moral feelings, the higher will it rise 
in rank and dignity. Hence subjects of low and still life, 

* Art- Union Journal, No. 50, p. 55, Editorial article. 
j Sensual is here used in an artistic acceptation, as more applicable to 
sense than to mind. 
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or where beauty of coloTir Is a chief object — ^more especially 
those arts which have for their object to confound the image 
with the thing imitated, such as panoramas, dioramas, cos- 
moramas, wax-works, &c. — ^how ably soever they may be 
executed, are deservedly placed in a lower rank* Of all the 
imitative arts, epic poetry has in all ages been placed in the 
highest rank. And why ? because it is almost exclusively 
addressed to the loftiest faculties of man. 

It must not, however, be inferred from what has been 
said, that the pleasures of the eye, or of rich and harmonious 
colouring, are to be excluded fr^om all kinds of artistic imi- 
tation. It is only when they form the principal object f or 
when they aim at reaUty and identity^ that they are incom- 
patible with high art : yet, pleasing and desirable as such 
qualities are, they can only be regarded as subordinate — as 
the vehicles to allure the spectator to the enjoyment of the 
higher and more intellectual emotions. 

Were art nothing more than a slavish imitation or tran- 
script of nature, it would be comparatively tame and worth- 
less ; nor could it ever aspire to dignity and sublimit}^. 
Man, the chef-dPoeuvre of nature, must always be the chief 
object of artistic imitation; but that imitation, except in 
portrait and subjects of ordinary life, ought not to be servile, 
but free and ideal — ^not the scrupulous imitation of any in- 
dividual, but of man as an ideal and generalised model. 

THE IDEAL. 

The derivation and different meanings of the term Ideal, 
have led to much misunderstanding and controversy, both 
among artists and writers on art. Etymology, though 
tracing the derivation and formation of words, does not 
always indicate their true and actual signification. Yet, 
ideal^ derived from the ti^og of the Greeks, and the idea of the 
Latins, marks with sufficient accuracy the image as its t3n[>e, 
with which it may be said to be S3rnonymous. Some meta- 
physicians, it is true, have proposed to restrict ideal to Intel- 
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lectual, and image to corporeal otyjects, but this has been 
little attended to, and could not apply to the faculty of re- 
ceiving them. Though image is almost exclusively appro- 
priated to material and external objects, idea has a much 
broader signification, and is, according to ordinary usage, 
indiscriminately applied to the intellectual and material. 
Jdedl^ therefore, belongs to the vocabulary of the arts of 
design. 

With reference to art, the ideal has different significations. 
It is applied by the naturalists, or imitators of simple nature, 
in an erroneous sense — as synonymous with imaginary^ 
fantastic, and unnatural. According to this acceptation, it 
is stigmatised as opposed to the laws of nature, the prin- 
dples of truth, and rules of good taste — the production of 
a wild and disordered imagination, which, mistaking its 
dreams for the inspiration of genius, falls into the false, the 
mannered, and the unnatural. 

2. By another class of naturalists the ideal is regarded 
as the result of a close and individual imitation of Greek 
living nature ; and they attribute its perfection exclusively 
to the beauty and perfections of their local models, and not 
to any exercise of the genius and imagination of the 
artists. 

8. The true and correct sense of the ideal is that prin- 
ciple of imitation which has for its object, not the identi- 
cal representation of individual nature, with all its defects, 
but the representation of man, considered in a general 
point of view, such as he may be or ought to be. In 
this latter, and just sense, the ideal expresses the results 
of an operation of the mind, by which it combines to- 
gether, in one individual, all the perfections and beauties 
to be found among the many; an operation which con- 
sists in generalising and combining that which cannot be 
produced but in idea and abstraction. It is nature re- 
fined, exalted, and freed from its individual impeifections 
and excrescences. It is the personification of the abstract 
imagd, as existing in the mind of the artist, of which no 
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specific model is to be found in natare, though the materials 
have been borrowed from nature. How beautiful soever a 
model, or selection of models, in nature, may be, there is 
always an ideal type of higher beauty, not accessible to the 
senses, which may be discovered by the mind. This exercise 
of the imagination and intellect is an essential characteristic 
and condition of the ideal. Quod neque octdis, neque auribus^ 
neque uUo sensu^ percipi potest, cogitatUme tantum et mente 
complectimur. 

4. In a more restricted and practical sense, the ideal is 
often regarded as synonymous with the Grecian ideal, or 
antique, because the Greeks originated the principle of the 
ideal, and carried it to the highest excellence. 

5. The ideal, or antique, is likewise used in the sense of 
an artist servilely copying the Greek statues as models, 
to the exclusion of nature and originality. 

6. The ideal is applied to an artist idealising living nature, 
irrespective of the antique. 

With all these different meanings attached to the same 
terms, it is not surprising that much ambiguity and misap- 
prehension should arise. Before entering on such discus- 
sions, the meaning of the terms should be defined. 

In individual nature we find so many exceptions to her 
general laws, that we are forced to conclude, that what 
she produces in detail, conveys neither a faithful nor an 
entire expression of her will. Individual imitation is the 
representation of a man; ideal imitation, that of man. The 
one is the individual, the other the species. The individual, 
with reference to the species, may be regarded as the ex- 
ception, which serves but to confirm the rule. It is by 
mdividuals that we are enabled to study the species ; and 
by the species that we learn to correct the imperfections 
and peculiarities of the individual. " All the objects," says 
Sr Joshua Reynolds, " which are exhibited to our view by 
nature, upon close examination will be found to have their 
blemishes and defects. The most beautiful forms have 
something about them like weakness, minuteness, and 
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imperfection, but it is not every eye that perceives these 
blemishes. It must be an eye long used to the contempla- 
tion and comparison of these forms ; and which, by a long 
habit of observing what any set of objects of the same kind 
have in common, has acquired the power of discussing 
what each wants in particular. This long, laborious com- 
parison should be the first study of the painter who aims 
at the Greek style. By this means he acquires a just idea 
of beautiful forms ; he corrects nature by herself, her im- 
perfect state by her more perfect. His eye being enabled 
to distinguish the accidental deficiencies, excrescences, and 
deformities of things, firom their general figures, he makes 
out an abstract idea of their forms more perfect than any 
one original ; and, what may seem a paradox, he learns to 
design noOuraUy^ by drawing his figures unlike to any one 
object. This idea of the perfect state of nature, which the 
artist calls the Ideal Beauty, is the great leading principle 
by which works of genius are conducted. By this, Phi^as 
acquired his fame."* The principle of the Ideal is as 
essential to the poet as to the artist. What poet, ancient 
or modem, has given a historical and strictly individual 
description of his hero? Will it be pretended that the 
Achilles of Homer, the iGneas of Virgil, and the Rinaldo 
of Tasso, are identical portraits ? Nor is the ideal char- 
acteristic only of the elevated departments of art ; it is 
found more or less in the lower, and it is only in the very 
lowest that it is not to be found. The landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine, Nicolas Poussin, and Richard Wilson, are full 
of ideality ; which, indeed, constitutes their chief beauty. 
It is even an essential ingredient in the higher style of por- 
trait — such as those of Georgione, Titian, and Raffael. But 
the ideal is not necessarily connected with an imitation of 
the antique; that principle may be applied by modem 
artists, as the Greeks themselves did to a selection from 
living models. 

• Sir Joshua Reynolds* Third DUcowm, 
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Of the antique, or Grecian Ideal, there are varions 
degrees, or gradations, rising from individaal nature up to 
the loftiest beauty of the generalised model. These gene- 
ralisations are well illustrated in their statuary ; the gods 
and goddesses occup3dng the highest rank, heroes the next, 
till the Iconic portrait closes the series. The statues of the 
gods and goddesses, it is true, including satyrs, fawns, cen- 
taurs, sea nymphs, and other mythological deities, may in 
some respects be regarded as imaginary and unnatural^ 
inasmuch as the one is above, and the other below, huma- 
nity ; but it must be recollected that both the one and the 
other are poetical as well as ideal, and, as such, form a 
pleasing and legitimate attribute of poetic art. Those who 
cayil at the Grecian ideal are sure to fix on such exceptions 
or licenses on which to found their absurd imputations. 

Greece, possessing as she did the most beautifol race of 
men and women the world ever beheld, as well as artists of 
the most transcendant genius and taste, has produced 
works of art which, by the suflBrages of all ages, have been 
regarded as the most perfect standards of the human figure. 
Greek sculpture commenced its career by aiming at once at 
the conception of the most elevated ideal in the representa- 
tion of deities, heroes, and national subjects ; and to this 
circumstance, added to the honour in which the profession 
was held — ^to the national and enthusiastic admiration of 
beauty — ^to the aid and society of the greatest and most 
illustrious men, statesmen, philosophers, poets, and orators, 
&c., may be attributed the perfection to which the ideal 
was carried. It is not surprising, therefore, that the artists 
of all nations, ancient and modem, who have had access to 
her works of art, should, besides imitating the select forms 
of their own country, or in other words their own national 
ideal,* have resorted to the Grecian ideal as a guide and 

* Every country may be said to have an i^eal of its own. The ancient 
Egyptian is sufficiently marked in its sculpture and painting — so are 
the Roman, the Italian, the Spanish, the French, the Germaii, and the 
British. 
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corrective — ^more especially when it was their object to 
portray the highest order of beauty. 

It has been objected by those who aflfect to despise the 
antique, and through it the principle of generalised and 
abstract selection as applicable to existing nature, that in 
both cases it is a mere mechanical process — a species of 
patch -work, or mosaic, that requires no exercise of the 
genius and imagination. This allegation, though specious, 
is utterly fallacious and destitute of foundation. The 
power of selection implies at the very outset an exercise of 
the taste and judgment ; otherwise, how could the artist 
know that the living models he has selected are beautiful 
and appropriate, to his purpose? Before he has seen his 
model, or models, or made his selection, he must, to enable 
him to do so, have had an image or idea in his own mind, 
with which to compare the models of his selection. Nay, 
an artist who selects but one indmducd as his model, with- 
out aspiring to a generalised selection from different indi- 
viduals, is unconsciously adopting the self-same principle, 
though in a lower degree. To conceive a person gifted with 
a blind faculty or instinct of portraying the first individual 
whom chance throws in his way, without selection, discrimi- 
nation, or volition, or the smallest perception of beauty, " 
character, or fitness, would be to suppose a case of animal 
instinct, and idiotic power, altogether monstrous and un- 
natural. The Grecian ideal implies a selection and re-union 
of parts, but not in a literal sense — as if it were a merely 
mechanical operation, in the power of any one to accomplish 
who wished to produce the beau-ideal. We learn from 
ancient history, indeed, that Zeuxis composed his Helen 
from five beautiful women as models. Admitting this to 
have been the case, though different versions are given by 
Pliny, and Dionysius of Halicamassus, it can never be 
supposed that Zeuxis made identical copies of the various 
parts and members, and united them together into one 
whole. Had he done so, it would have been a union of 
discordances, not of harmony and beauty, such as the taste, 
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genius, and imagination of Zenxis produced. Besides, if it 
was a process so mechanical and easy, how came other 
painters before and after his time, who had equal facilities 
of obtaining beautiful models, not to have produced Helens 
and Yenuses as beautiful ? But whether the artist had his 
models before him, or made his studies separately from 
different models, it does not matter ; it was the abstract type 
(rf higher beauty in his own mmd, with which he confronted 
and compared his living models, or studies from them, that 
formed the real subject of the picture or statue. This 
principle is well iUustrated in the following passage of 
Cicero : — Ut igitur in formU et figuria est aliquid perfeetwn 
et exceOens^ cujus ad cogitatam speciem imUando refentfUur 
ea qua sub oculos ipsa eadumt, M. Quatrem^re de Qumcy 
remarks on this subject : — ^^ On ne sauroit ainsi admettre 
comme positive et r^ellement applicable si la pratique de Timi- 
tation, une reunion de parties prises, c^est k dire copi^es 
sur diffi^rents individus, pour en composer une seule figure. 
H est bien vrai que dans le travail de Tex^cution, nous 
voyons Partiste, apr^s qu'il a con9u, invent^, arr6t4 le genre, 
le caract^re, la forme, et Tensemble d^une figure, en soumettre 
rimitation executive, et les details, k Tobservation et k la 
comparison de diff^rentes parties des modules qui lul 
paroitront appropri^es k celles de P^tre qu'il doit pro- 
duire. Qui, sans aucune doute, Tartiste usera de plusieurs 
modules, mais non pas pour imagmer sa figure ; car elle 
existoit d^ja, et devoit exist^r tout enti^re dans son ima- 
gination.^' When Raffael was painting his Galatea in the 
Fameshia, he wrote to Castiglione — " In such a scarcity of 
fine women I avail myself of a certain idea that enters my 
ndnd^ whether with any excellence of art I know not, but 
I try hard to obtain it." 

It is alleged, as w^ have seen, by one class of the advo- 
cates of naturalism, that perfect models of form and beauty 
may be found in nature, and that the beauty and symmetry 
of the Greek statues are to be referred to the beauty and 
forms of the individual and living models of Greece, whom. 
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the sculptors copied. A few snch models, it is true, are 
recorded by ancient authors, Aldbiades, Antinous, and 
Theodota. But they are exceedingly rare, and the very 
choice of the artist in selecting such perfect models, pre- 
supposes his sense of the general imperfection of individual 
nature, as well as the existence in his own mind of the 
ideal type, without which he could not have discovered its 
beauty and perfection. The ideal is founded on nature^ 
whether she offers one perfect model, or different parts, to 
be harmonised and united. The artist who confines himself 
to individual imitation, will find a certain portion of nature, 
but not nature. The ideal is in reality a more faithful repre- 
sentation of nature, and the species man, than that of any 
individual model. Were Art merely a copy of individuals, 
it would always be inferior to nature ; by idealising, it rises 
superior to her ; nature haa many ends to accomplish. Art 
but one — to please, move, and instruct, by its beauty, per- 
fection, and expression. 

The opponents of the ideal seldom make any distinction 
between idealising living nature, and a servile imitation of 
the antique — ^two things as opposed to each other as can 
well be imagined. A servile imitation of the style of the 
antique, except as a study, is neither following the steps of 
the Greeks themselves, nor is it select nature; it is a 
plagiarism of the antique. Nay, it is even worse : in many 
cases it is the often repeated copy of a copy ; for, except the 
Elgin marbles, and a few other remains, aU the works of the 
greatest masters and of the most favoured periods have 
perished. Of those extant, the greatest proportion are more 
or less conventional repetitions, often mutilated and defaced ; 
exhibiting, it is true, the traditional forms and style of 
antiquity, but deficient in truth, nature, and originality. 
But even supposing that the great works of Grecian art had 
been preserved entire in all their excellence, we should not 
have been justified in making them the exclusive models of 
our imitation, as it would have been to reverse the very 
principles by which the Greeks discovered that hidden 
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secret of beauty which we so much admire. In estimating 
the comparative merit of ancient and modem art, it is 
important to keep in view, that the to x«xoy, the personi- 
fication of beauty and grace, formed the chief and almost 
exclusive object of Grecian art. With the Greeks it was a 
rnUng passion — ^the object of their religious idolatry— ex- 
tending as it did to sculpture, painting, architecture, poetry, 
and music. Every thing was sacrificed to attain this end ; 
expression and passion were softened down, old age and its 
wrinkles and infirmities excluded to give place to youth and 
middle age. Italian art, on the other hand, aspired to 
higher and nobler objects, to represent historical subjects in 
all their truth of character and varying passions ; but more 
especially to embody the subjects of Holy Writ, to portray 
the lofty aspirations, deep feelings, and seraphic expression 
of Christian hope, charity, and love — ^to all which, mere 
physical beauty and grace were held subordinate. Though 
for such reasons we cannot take the Grecian statues as our 
exclusive models, are we to throw them aside, and stigma- 
tise them as fanciful and unnatural abstractions ? To the 
modem artist, those precious remains must ever be objects 
of interest and study, for to them we owe the revival of the 
true principles of taste and imitation. As a canon and 
corrective in studying and idealising existing nature — as a 
powerful means, when required, of reaching the most ele- 
vated beauty of form and feature— they are invaluable and 
indispensable ; nor can any artist, how great soever his 
genius and acquirements, reject their aid with impunity. 

Had the erroneous opinions on the subject of the ideal 
been confined to speculative philosophers and theorists, they 
might have been passed over in silence ; but unfortunately 
they are espoused and fiercely agitated by professors of art 
and directors of academies over all Europe. To the students 
of art the consequences are most baneful. Staggered and 
confounded by mystified sophistry and metaphysical dis- * 
tinctions, they know not what to think ; time and opportunity 
pass away ; and should they not possess the good taste and 
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discrimination to choose the right path, they most inevitably 
fall into one extreme or the other, or be left in a state 
of doubt and uncertainty, equally fatal to their professional 
prospects. 

PUBLICATIONS IN WHICH THE IDEAL IS DISCUSSED. 

It were a needless and indeed hopeless tafik to notice the 
numerous publications, both British and foreign, in which 
extreme and erroneous principles are enforced. It wiU 
suffice to refer to one or two popular works as samples of 
the others. The first is, Mr Hazlltt^s Treatise on the Fme 
Arts, written for the 7th edition of the EncydopcBdia 
BrUamdca^ and since published separately along with Mr 
Haydon's Treatise on Fainting, originally written for the 
same work. 

Mr Hazlitt sets out with the proposition, that the Greek 
statuary, the pictures of the Italian masters, and of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, including the works of 
Hogarth, owe their perfection and pre-eminence to the 
same principle — the immediate imitation of nature^ and the 
identity of the imitation with the reality ; and that the 
difference is in the subject, not in the mode of imitation. 
This passage, if the terms have any meaning, plainly im- 
plies that these celebrated works were the result of indi- 
vidual and identical imitation of nature, not even of select 
nature. He proceeds to remark, that ^^ the advocates of the 
ideal would persuade themselves that the difference between 
Hogarth and the antique does not consist in the forms of 
nature, but that the one i^ like, and the other unlike 
nature *, and that this opinion is strong, and general, and 
supported by the highest authority." 

Without presuming to set bounds to the extreme and 
paradoxical opinions on this subject, it may be questioned 
whether such notions are not exclusively entertained by 
those who, like Mr Hazlitt, enlist themselves among the 
identical imitators or materialists, and affect, as it si|it8 their. 
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purpose, to regard the Grecian ideal either as copies of 
individaal nature, or, as they are pleased to call them, fanci- 
ful abstractions at variance with nature. He proceeds : — 

" What has given rise to the common notion of the ideal 
as something quite distinct from actual nature, is probably 
the perfection of the Greek statues. Not seeing among 
ourselves any thing to correspond in beauty and grandeur 
with the features or forms of the limbs in those exquisite 
remains of antiquity, it was obviously but a superficial 
conclusion that they must have been created from the idea 
existing in the artistes mind, and not copied from any thing 
existing in nature. The contrary, however, is the fact. 
The general form both of the face and figure which we 
observe in the old statues, is not a real abstraction, is not a 
fanciful invention of the sculptor, but is as completely local 
and national (though it happens to be more beautiM) as 
the figures on a Chinese screen, or a copperplate engraving 
of a negro chieftain in a book of travels. It will not be 
denied that there is a difference of physiognomy as well as 
complexion in different races of men. The Greek form ap- 
pears to have been naturally beautiful, and, besides, they had 
every advantage of climate, of dress, of exercise, and modes 
of life to improve it. The artist had also every facility 
afforded him in the study and knowledge of the human 
form ; and their religious and public institutions gave him 
every encouragement in the prosecution of his art. All 
these causes contributed to the perfection of these noble 
productions ; but we should be mdined principally to attri- 
bute the superior symmetry of form common to the Greek 
statues, in the first place to the superior symmetry of. the 
models in nature, and in the second to the more constant op- 
portunities of studying them. If we allow also for the superior 
genius of the peopk, we shall not be wrong ; but this supe- 
riority consisted in their superior susceptibility to the impres- 
sion of what is beautiful and grand in nature. It may be 
thought an objection to what has just been said, that the 
antique figures of animals are as fine, and proceed on the 
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same principles, as their statnes of gods and men. Bat all 
that follows seems to be that their art had been perfected in 
the stady of the human form, the test and proof of power 
and skill, and was then transferred easily to the general 
imitation of all other objects, according to their tme charac- 
ter, proportion, and appearances." 

In the above passage there is an odd mixture of truth, 
error, inconsistency, and obscurity. He takes great credit 
for demolishing the abstract and faociM theory of the ideal, 
and for the discovery that it is an imitation of nature. So 
far he is correct ; it is no doubt an imitation of nature— but 
not, as he would infer, an imitation of individual nature, 
without any exercise of the genius and imagination. He 
says, what has given rise to the common notion of the ideal 
being something quite distinct from actual nature, is pro- 
bably the perfection of the Greek statues. But ought not 
this very perfection to have led him to doubt the truth of 
his theory ? Indeed, his reasoning is weak and inapplicable, 
and, coupled with his admissions and qualifications, not 
only neutralises and subverts his own theory, but esta- 
blishes the very principle against which he is contending. 
For instance, he says that neither the face nor figure of the 
old statues is a real abstraction, or a fanciful invention, but 
completely local and national, though it happens to he more 
beautiful. Now, according to his own theory, how could 
they be more beautiful, if they were transcripts from indi- 
vidual and local nature ? Whence came this increment of 
beauty? If they were more beautifal, it matters not 
whether that beauty was the result of selection or compari- 
son : in either case it must have emanated from the taste 
and choice of the sculptor, and was therefore the ideal. 
The causes which he assigns for the superior symmetry of 
the Greek statues are, 1. The superior symmetry of the 
models in nature; 2. The more constant opportunities of 
studying ' them ; 3. The superior genius of the people. 
Without dwelling on the expression ^^ symmetry of form 
cornmon to the Greek statues^^'' being incompatible with his 
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theory, as if the whole Greek people were individual models 
for the statuary, how could the genius of the sculptors or 
the people be called into action in the supposed case of 
servile imitation, and copiers of individual nature? If 
their genius had any influence at all, it must have been to 
select, prefer, or in other words to improve, such beauty, 
which was the ideal. But Mr Hazlitt has already admitted 
that their statues were more beautiful than their national 
and local models ; therefore the conclusion is obvious — it 
conld be no other than the ideal. The Greek statues are 
not merely distinguished for symmetry of form, but for 
grace of attitude and expression. Are we to suppose that 
they too were the result of identical imitation ? that both 
symmetry and grace were entirely referable to the models, 
and not to any taste or genius of the artists ? If Mr Hazlitt 
excludes genius and imagination from all participation in 
Greek statuary, he may with equal propriety extend the 
exclusion to architecture, painting, poetry, oratory, and the 
drama. His allusion to an anticipated objection, as regards 
the Greek sculpture of animals, only shows that, clinging as 
he does to his favourite theory, he has yet misgivings, and 
is unable to reconcile it with the Grecian remains. This is 
evident in numberless passages, some of which will be 
afterwards noticed. 

" In general, then, we would be understood to maintain 
that the beauty and grandeur so much admired in the 
Greek statues, were not a voluntary fiction of the brain of 
the artist, but existed substantially in the forms from which 
they were copied, and by which the artist was surrounded. 
A striking authority in support of these observations, which 
lias in some measure been lately discovered, is to be found 
in the Elgin marbles, taken from the Acropolis of Athens, 
and supposed to be the work of the celebrated Phidias. 
The process of fastidious refinement and indefinite abstrac- 
tion is certainly not visible here. The figures have all the 
ease, the simplicity, and variety of individual nature." 
. • . , • " This is true nature and true art. In a wOrd, 
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these invaluable remains of antiquity are precisely like casts 
taken from the life." 

Mr Hazlitt^s discovery, that the Greek statues are not 
a fiction of the brain, but existed substantially in Greek 
nature, by which the artist was surrounded, is a truism 
which cannot be disputed. But "the Greek nature" was 
not Mr HazUtfs individual nature ; and that the genius and 
taste of the artist were not idle in the formation, is even 
admitted by himself in the succeeding sentence : — 

" The ideal is not the preference of that which exists in 
the mind to that which exists in nature, but the preference 
of that which is fine in nature to thai which is less so" 

The first clause of this sentence is partly true, and partly 
false ; the second admits at once the principle of the ideal ; 
for to enable an artist to prefer what is fine in nature, 
presupposes a power of distinguishing what is fine from 
that which is less so, and which power could only proceed 
from a previous idea or taste in the mind of the artist. 

*' There is nothing fine in art, but what is taken imme- 
diately, and as it were in the mass, from what is finer in 
nature. Where there have been the finest models in nature, 
there have been the finest works of art." 

The first sentence is rather obscure, but it is incorrect, 
in as far as it asserts that nature is in an artistic sense finer 
than art — ^meaning ideal art. The second would be quite 
true and intelligible, on the supposition that Mr Hazlitt 
admitted the principle of the ideal ; but as he does not, it 
is vague and unintelligible. He makes no allusion to the 
different degrees of the ideal in Greek statuary. Including 
their deities, mythological and poetical fictions — a very 
essential feature to enable us to understand and appreciate 
their principles of imitation. He assumes that all those 
who do not subscribe exclusively to the identical and indi- 
vidual principle, must regard the antique as a purely mental 
and fanciful abstraction, on fixed and unsdterable principles 
of form, countenance, and proportions, having no relation 
whatever to nature, age, character, or object to be repre- 
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sented. Haying conjured np this phantom of abstraction, 
he finds little difficulty in demolishing it in detail. 

In confirmation of his theory he triumphantly adduces 
the Elgin marbles. Because the figures have " all the 
ease, the simplicity, and variety of individual nature," he 
exclaims, *^this is true nature and true art." Had he 
omitted the term individual, the passage would have been 
quite true and indisputable. That they unite the most 
perfect beauty and the truest nature, is universally acknow- 
ledged by the ablest judges. How could Mr Hazlitt recon- 
cile the existence of such beauty and perfection of form 
with copies or casts taken from individual nature? The 
test of a work of art being a cast or copy from an indi- 
vidual, is not the presence of beauty, nerves, veins, natural 
folds of the skin, or anatomical truth — it is the presence of 
individual defects, accidents, and peculiarities, from which no 
individual is exempt. Could Mr Hazlitt have pointed out 
any such in the Elgin marbles ? Suppose an artist found a 
X)erson as an individual model in all respects answering his 
preconceived idea of the character which he was to por- 
tray, only he thought his head rather large, his mouth too 
wide, and his legs too thin, should he venture in his pic- 
ture or statue to correct such supposed defects, nothing 
could save him from being convicted of practising the ideal. 
Canova, in a letter to M. Quatrem^re de Quincy, pronounces 
the Elgin marbles the very highest and purest style of 
classic art, combined with the truest imitation of select and 
beautiful nature. In another letter to the Earl of Elgin, 
(10th November 1815,) he expresses himself in still 
warmer terms of their truth and nature, combined with the 
selection of beautifiil forms, devoid of all pomp or affec- 
tation. 

" As the Greek statues were copied fi*om Greek forms, so 
RaffaePs expressions were taken from Italian; and we 
have heard it remarked, that the women in the streets of 
Home seemed to have walked out of his pictures in the 
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Vatican.^'* .... ^^ In his cartoons, and in his gronps 
in the Vatican, there is hardly a face or fignre which is any 
thing more than fine individoal nature finely disposed and 
copied." 

Mr Mathews (in his Diary of an Invalid) significantly 
remarks, — ^^ RaffaeFs females are bemga of an exchuive specia^ 
and if he painted from nature^ he toas fortunate in his choice,^^ 
That Raffael admired and studied the antique, and availed 
himself of it in his works, will not be disputed. Indeed, 
one of the striking characteristics of the Roman school, of 
which he was the head, was the beauty, grandeur, and noble 
design derived from the study of the Greek sculpture ; but 
he had too much taste and sound judgment to be either a 
mannerist of the antique, or a slavish imitator of individual 
nature, though he studied both. His object, as already re- 
marked, was not so much physical beauty as the beauty of 
sentiment, deep feeling, and devotion ; yet no person can 
examine his great works without seeing the influence of the 
antique in his forms, attitudes, and draperies, as well as in 
the large and broad style of indicating the muscles and 
joints Had he lived to see the Elgin marbles, and many 
other antiques discovered since his age, it is not unlikely 
that his forms would have been improved, without impair- 
ing his higher excellence. 

Many other passages might be found in Mr Hazlitt^s 
treatise exhibiting the same bigoted adherence to his indi- 
vidual theory. The following are a few passages from Mr 
Haydon's able essay, who, without formally discussing the 

* What may hare led to this saying, which has gone the round of all 
the late popular tours and treatises, is the circumstance noticed by M. 
Rio in his Art Chi4Hen, that Raffitel was accustomed to adopt the costumes 
of the women of Rome, as picturesque and appropriate, for many of his 
female characters, only making some slight changes in the arrangement. 
Eyery one knows how powerftilly any peculiar dress assimilates by asso- 
dation one person to another ; and when this is coupled with the national 
ideal, which, however modified, exists more or less ln*the works of the 
Italian schools, it will be easy to account for the supposed resemblance. 
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subject of the ideal, evidently views it in a jnst and rational 
manner. 

Speaking of the era of Donatello, Bninelleschi, and 
Ghiberti, Mr Haydon remarks : — ^^ The most exquisite 
productions of sculpture, marble, and bronze, followed. The 
youth became innoculated ; sound design became the first 
necessity of manufacture ; and though the finest works of 
Italy of this or any period cannot be compared to the finest 
works of Greece, yet a good style of design was established, 
but unequal to those refined forms of beauty so palpable in 
the merest fragments of the works of the school of Phidias, 
which have all the look oflife^ without cmy of its vulgarities; 
all the essential details, without a single superfluous one. 
This cannot be said of the naked figures of the period in 
question, or of any period of Italian art, not even of the art 
of M. Angelo and Rafiaelle. There was a want which 
Greek forms only supplied ; there was an absence of refine- 
ment, and a want of something which the Greeks possessed. 
M. Angelo and Kaffaelle were educated without system. 
There was no school in Italy like the school of Sicyon and 
Rhodes, Athens and Corinth, where all the hidden secrets 
of perfect forms were taught, that is, the secret of beauty.^* 
. . . . i( rjr^Q intellectual powers and perceptive senses 
of the Greeks, must have been several degrees more refined 
than those of all preceding and subsequent nations." — P. 137. 

^' Nicolo Pisano must be considered as the first Italian 
who opened the eyes of his contemporaries to the true prin- 
ciples of using the antique^ thctt is, keying nature in view at 
the moment ofpracticey — P. 132. 

" Polygnotus, says Aristotle, made men better than they 
are, Pauson worse than they are, and Dionysius the same 
as they are. Polygnotus, therefore, expressed the leading 
points of the species man, and cleared the accidental from 
the superfluous, Oimabue did not do this, nor Masaccio, 
nor Giotto, hut RaffaeUe and M, Angelo did; and when this 
is done in painting or sculpture, the component parts of 
art must be equally advanced.'^ — Pp. 98-9. 
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" To put Apelles in comparison with Polygnotus, is out 
of the question. Highly wrought individual figures^ little 
more than portraits of beautiful nature^ cannot rank so high 
in the judgment^ though they may in the delicate sympathies 
of the world ; hut that single terrific conception of the demon 
Eurynome^ for which no prototype in nature cotdd be founds 
'^that momentary blush which crimsoned his Cassandra — 
Aristotle^s praise, that he made men better than they were, 
and Flato^s ranking him with Phidias, settles the question 
of his greatness ; and as a portrait expression must be seen 
before it can be done, and must be like, or it is nothing, there 
is an end of the highest quality of human genius — inventionJ*^ 
—P. 111. 

^^ Their grand style (the Greek) was nature elevated, not 
violated, with none of her inherent bases of life altered a 
hair's point, none of her essential details omitted, none of 
her essential principles overwhelmed, no useless detail." — 
P. 152. 

'•'' The abolition of gold fringes may be dated from him, 
(Ghiriandaio ;) though his historical figures are little more 
than portraits well selected,^ — P. 139. 

^^ It is curious to reflect that all the great painters painted 
portraits ; which proves that they thought it essential to that 
truth which was thefounddtion of^ieir ideal beauty.'*^ — P. 115, 

LAWRENCE ON THE ELGIN KARBLES. 

This work has been before the public, and in the hands 
of every student of the Royal Academy, for more than twenty 
years. Admitting its general usefulness, and the correctness 
of its delineations, we shall confine our attention to the fol- 
lowing passage on the ideal, extracted from the Introduc- 
tion, pp. 13, 14 : — 

*'*' Truth as it applies to art must be founded on nature 

alone. Whenever the artist takes the liberty of departing 

from nature, and creates for himself where are the bounds 

to the caprice and extravagance of his imagination ? These 
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aberrations from nature are, however, considered by certain 
cognoscenti justifiable, on the principle of their constituting 
what is termed beau-ideal ; but this heau-idM^ though a very 
fashionable term in modern art, is not easily to he compre* 
hended. It is to be presumed that, in its literal acceptation, 
it is intended to signify ideal beauty, and that it originated 
in the notion of improving nature. That one man may possess 
more exalted ideas of what is beautiful than another^ cannot he 
denied^ and that a man so endowed wiU make a hetter selec- 
tion from the works of nature than another not so qualified, 
is also very probable ; but the advocates of the heau-ideal^ not 
content to stop there, maintain that something superior to 
nature may be conceived in the mind of the artist, and from 
thence transmitted to the canvass or the marble." • • • 
'' Some of the LapithsB in the Elgin collection exhibit the 
highest degree of elegance and perfection in their contour^ yet 
display a complete attention to anatomy and physiology in 
all their component parts, and furnish a most incontestable 
proof that the combinations of anatomical truth with beauty 
neither weakens expression nor destroys character." • • • 
^^ It is true, that perfection in the human form is seldom^ or 
perhaps never ^ met unth in one individual; hence artists have 
very properly deemed it expedient to select heautiful parts from 
several subjects^ and to combine them in one whole ; but a 
figure so compounded cannot he called ideal, nor does it prove 
that the mind of the artist can conceive any thing superior 
in beauty to any of the individual parts which were thus 
selected," 

The opinions of Mr Lawrence are so identical with those 
of Mr Hazlitt, so contradictory and illogical, that, after 
what has been already said, any comment would be super- 
fluous. 

It would appear that the controversy on the subject of the 
ideal has been very lately renewed at Florence -, the chief 
director of the academy having taken a conspicuous part, in 
order to impress upon his pupils an exclusive attention to na- 
ture as their only true guide, as opposed to the ideal. The 
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professor's zeal elicited a very able and interesting article in 
one of the Florentine journals, a translation of which, for- 
warded by a correspondent of the Art- Union^ appeared in 
that periodical, from which the following are extracts : — 

^^ As it has fallen to our lot to hear much declamation 
from a celebrated Tuscan sculptor against what in art is 
cglled th^ ideal^ which he would have the world believe to 
be k false and corrupt school, we are induced, by the zeal 
which has always animated us on behalf of the arts, to oflfer 
a few considerations on the subject. 

" Fineness, or beauty, is the main scope of the arts, on 
which account they are called the fine arts. To attain this 
fineness, young artists have three roads before them — the 
theories of those philosophers who presumed to fix the 
canons and principles of beauty ; the example of the nati^- 
ralists, or imitators of simple nature, who aspire to the 
mere portraying of what is visible ; and the school of the 
ideal, which seeks the perfection of beauty." 

The author, after discussing in detail the absurd and in- 
comprehensible theories and definitions of the philosophers^ 
proceeds to remark : — 

" With respect to the imitators of nature, their school is 
excellent, because, if it does not always reach the higher 
point of beauty, it contributes something towards it when 
cultivated by a judicious and clever artist. It is diflScult, 
however, to find in nature a type that has no need of cor- 
rection. We are aware of its being said by Amobius, that 
Praxiteles discussed much upon that prodigy of his, the 
Cnydian, formed upon the model of his Cratonia. As also, 
that it was maintained by Athenaeus, that in his time there 
was to be seen a form from which a Cypris might have been 
moulded. Even Xenophon speaks of one Theodota as a 
perpetual model for artists ; and it is recorded of the Greek 
Mercury, cited by Lucian, that it had been modelled fi-om 
Alcibiades ; but the instances are rare." • • • " Many 
who have no fundamental knowledge of the arts fall into 
the grand mistake concerning the heau-'ideal; they consider 
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the working out of the idea as conducted by caprice, with- 
out any foundation in reality, whereas it requires the truest 
discrimination. Beynolds calls it the central form, com- 
posed of all the beautlM forms of nature. According to 
Arteaga, it is the mental model of perfection ; and according 
to Bellori, Sulzer, and Winkelmann, it is the collecting, as 
far as possible, into one single form, that beaut}^ which in 
nature is scattered and divided. The beantiM becomes 
thus examined and united into one whole by the penetrating 
and talented artist who first painted it in his own mind^ then 
panders it over., and sets up before him his weU^considered 
idoL This image he now transfers to paper, or canvass, or 
clay, and proceeds gradually to perfect it with a skilM 
hand, directed by the intellect^ and invigorated by the hearty as 
the great Buonarotti was wont to express it. Hence it 
appears, that the ideal is no other than the fruit, the result 
of what is seen, noted, and collected in nature, whether she 
paint a perfect model, which, as before observed, is rare, or 
furnish all the different parts, the union of which, placed in 
harmony, forms the idea. It was well remarked by a great 
master, respecting the ideal, that it ought to be perfection 
so studied that there may never be a divorce between nature 
and art. Nature furnishes the materials, art makes the 
selection. By means of this celestial union the offspring 
becomes a race distinguished, and, as far as possible, 
perfect. 

" The Greeks were renowned masters in this school, by 
virtue of certain favourable combinations, which it would 
occupy too much time now to trace. Hence the great pro- 
fessors of art, in order to aim at the truly beautiful, have 
diligently examined the Greek monuments ; and this for two 
purposes : the one to marh the beau-id^al in the forms they 
displayed, their unity^ proportion, and manner of graft and 
execution ; the other to accustom themselves with the eyes 
with which the Greeks saw her, and to note well the portions 
which they stole from her, and how their thefts tvere effected, 
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80 as from the collection of varioas beauties to form almost 
new creations,''^ 

On the whole, we are warranted in concluding, that the 
highest excellence in works of statuary and painting is to 
be found in the study of select living nature, on the principle 
of the ideal, guided by a reference to the Grecian antique, 
or ideal, as a corrective. The exclusive attention to individual 
nature degenerates into the vulgar and commonplace, while 
the attempt to refine the human figure by an exclusive re- 
ference to the ideal standard, irrespective of nature, leads 
to coldness, hardness, and conventional mannerism. 
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A88TEIAH-.B1BTLOHIAN— EOTPTIAV — HEBRCW — AHCISMT PEMIAK — OHIHBSB.— 

nrbiAir — otclopxak— struscah. 

The importance of arohitectare as one of the fine arts, 
has been recognised by all nations ancient and modem. It 
is intimately associated with the character, history, and 
achieyements of a people. The possession of architectural 
antiquities may be assnmed as a snre test of former 
civilisation, lliongh architecture originated in necessity, 
it has in most countries been indebted to religion for its 
style and improvement. Without architecture, the sister 
arts of sculpture and painting could neither appear to 
advantage nor advance beyond mediocrity. 

Statuary and painting have their prototypes in nature 
and man ; and a faithful imitation of such models, though 
destitute of creative fancy, or the inspiration of genius, will 
always insure a certain degree of success. Architecture 
enjoys no such advantage ; it possesses no specific prototype 
in nature — no absolute standard of taste. Regulated by 
the laws of fitness, proportion, and mathematical precision, 
it is addressed more to the understanding and taste, than 
to the senses and passions. Yet will its characteristics and 
decorations in all their varieties be found more or less 
influenced by certain analogies and imitations borrowed 
from natural objects. '* Nature," says Mr Gwilt, " in one 
sense, is the model upon which architecture is founded, not 
as a subject of imitation, but as presenting for imitation 
principles of the harmony, proportion, effect, and beauty, for 
which the arts are generally indebted to nature." But in 
the absence of any direct prototype in nature, we fortu- 
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ASSYRIAN — ^BABYLONIAN— EOTPTIAV — HEBREW — ^ANCIENT PERSIAN — CHINVSB— 

INDIAN — OYCLOPXAN — ETRUSCAN. 

The importance of architecture as one of the fine arts, 
has been recognised by all nations ancient and modem. It 
is intimately associated with the character, history, and 
achievements of a people. The possession of archltectoral 
antiquities may be assumed as a sure test of former 
civilisation. Tliough architecture originated in necessity, 
it has in most countries been indebted to religion for its 
style and improvement. Without architecture, the sister 
arts of sculpture and painting could neither appear to 
advantage nor advance beyond mediocrity. 

Statuary and painting have their prototypes in nature 
and man ; and a faithful imitation of such models, though 
destitute of creative fancy, or the inspiration of genius, will 
always insure a certain degree of success. Architecture 
enjoys no such advantage ; it possesses no specific prototype 
in nature — no absolute standard of taste. Regulated by 
the laws of fitness, proportion, and mathematical precision, 
it is addressed more to the understanding and taste, than 
to the senses and passions. Yet will its characteristics and 
decorations in all their varieties be found more or less 
influenced by certain analogies and imitations borrowed 
from natural objects. *' Nature," says Mr Gwilt, " in one 
sense, is the model upon which architecture is founded, not 
as a subject of imitation, but as presenting for imitation 
principles of the harmony, proportion, eflfect, and beauty, for 
which the arts are generally indebted to nature." But in 
the absence of any direct prototype in nature, we forto* 
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nately possess the remains of Grecian architectnre, which 
for upwards of two thousand years have commanded the 
homage and admiration of all nations, and have, by univer- 
sal consent, been recognised as conventional standards of 
perfection in the art. They are the models after which 
architects of succeeding ages have more or less formed their 
styles, modified by climate, taste, and customs. 

From the Holy Scriptures, as well as the earliest classic 
authors, we learn that the Assyrians, Chaldeans, and Baby- 
lonians, the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Israelites, raised 
structures of extraordinary magnitude and splendour. Of 
these the only vestiges now remaining are the vast mounds 
of bricks and rubbish on the plains of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and the pyramids, temples, and tombs on the banks 
of the Nile, displaying the colossal grandeur of Egyptian 
architecture. 

ASSYRIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Of Assjnian architecture, until very recently, we knew 
nothing. Even the site of Nineveh was unknown — ^Nine- 
veh, the city of fifteen hundred towers, whose walls, a 
hundred feet in height, had sufficient breadth for three 
chariots a-breast I According to the prophet Jonah, whose 
statement is confirmed by profane history, it "was an 
exceeding great city, of three days' journey in circuit," and 
containing a population of six hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. The total destruction of the city as predicted by 
Nahum, was accomplished one hundred and fifteen years 
after, in the very manner pointed out by the prophet. The 
Medians under Arbaces, informed of the drunkenness and 
revelry that prevailed in the Ass3nian camp, assaulted them 
by night. " While they be folden together as thorns, and 
while they are drunken as drunkards, they shall be devoured 
as stubble fiill dry." — Chap. i. 10. " The gates of the rivers 
shall be opened, and the palace shall be dissolved." — 
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Chap. ii. 6. We are informed by Diodorns Siculus, that this 
was literally fulfilled. The utter destruction of the Assyrian 
capital was likewise foretold by Zephaniah — Chap. ii. 13, 15. 
An interesting discovery has lately been made by M. 
Botta, a distinguished archaeologist, French consul at 
Mossul — no less than the recovery of an Assyrian palace 
under one of the mounds of rubbish on the banks of the 
Tigris, marking the supposed site of Nineveh. He was un- 
successful in his first attempt; but having continued his 
excavations on another mound, he was so far fortunate as 
to find this interesting remnant of remote antiquity. Fifteen 
halls of this vast edifice, with their corresponding esplanades, 
have been cleared. The walls are covered with sculptures 
and inscriptions ; the former historical, and illustrative of 
sieges, naval battles, triumphs, single combats, &c. The 
characters are arrow-headed and cuneiform, and in numbers 
beyond all computation. On each wall are two rows of 
sculptures, with about twenty lines of inscriptions engraved 
between them. These inscriptions, including those on the 
garments of figures, as weU as on the towers and other objects 
in the bas-reliefs, are most probably a historical record of 
the events so illustrated. This portion of the palace, it would 
appear, had been ravaged by fire ; and to this circumstance, 
it is probable, it owed its preservation firom total destruction, 
as the calcined materials would be useless for other con- 
structions. The other, and larger part of the palace, which 
escaped the confiagration, must have been intentionally de- 
stroyed by canying off the stones for other buildings. The 
sculptures, though in all probability contemporaneous with 
the most ancient works of the same kind in Egypt, far excel 
them in the spirit and beauty of execution, and, if we are 
to believe the accounts, display knowledge of anatomy, per- 
ception of charaxjter, and wonderful energy. Their vases, 
drinking cups, and shields adorned with lions, animals, and 
flowers, as well as their ornaments, bracelets, ear-rings, &c., 
rival, it is alleged, in consummate taste, the productions :0f 
Greece. But faults are admitted in the general execution — 
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such as a frequent disregard of the relative proportion of 
the figures, owing, it is supposed, to diflferent hands having 
been employed on the same yfork. The vast front entrance 
of the palace is now cleared ; it is ornamented with six 
colossal bulls, with the heads of men, and two human 
statues, also colossal, strangling lions in their arms. These 
statues are said to be of great beauty, and to be as fresh as 
if they had been executed the day before. By the last 
accounts, M. Botta had nearly completed his researches in 
the palace, and was proceeding to clear the grand southern 
facade. 

On the discovery being made known, the French govern- 
ment supplied the means of continuing the researches, and 
sent M. Flaudrin to make drawings of what could not be 
removed. No description has yet been given of the style of 
the architecture, which will no doubt be done when the 
whole is cleared. 

Sir Stratford Canning, the British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, has subsequently sent Mr Henry Austin Lajrrd 
to Mossul to investigate the buried ruins of Nimrod in the 
same vicinity. Mr Layrd's labours, though commenced only 
a short time ago, have met with great success. He has 
made very large excavations, and discovered the ruins of 
another vast palace full of treasures of ancient art, some 
damaged, or in a state of dilapidation, but the greater 
part remaining in good preservation. This edifice consists 
of long suites of apartments, all built of marble, and orna- 
mented with sculptures, representing, as in that discovered 
by M. Botta, battles and sieges. The inscriptions are in 
the Babylonian character, cuneiformed. It is conjectured 
that the palace was built before the Medes and Babylonians 
became masters of the Assyrian empire. Discoveries of 
other sculptures have likewise been made, such as gigantic 
monsters, winged lions with human heads, bulls, &c. ; others 
are images of various divinities, with human bodies and 
eagles' heads, or entirely in human shape, but winged. All 
are said to be of the finest workmanship, and to look as 
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fresh as if they had been newly chiselled. Several of them 
are described as masterpieces of art, and give a high idea 
of the civilisation and refinement of the ancient Assyrians. 

BABYLONIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Of Babylonian architecture, our only knowledge is ga- 
thered from the allusions in Scripture and ancient authors, 
and the vast mounds of bricks, tiles, and rubbish, on the 
banks of the Euphrates. Four of these masses, from their 
' huge dimensions and shapes, and the materials of which they 
are composed, have excited much interest and attention. 
The one called by the Arabs the Amran, is one thousand 
yards in length, eight hundred in its greatest breadth, and 
nfry or sixty feet above the plain, consisting almost wholly 
of decomposed brick, tiles, and various fragments. After 
traversing a valley about five hundred and fifty yards in 
length, there is another prodigious mass, about seven hun- 
dred yards square, in which are found walls eight feet thick, 
and in some places ornamented with niches, in others sup- 
ported by buttresses and a sort of pilasters, on which are 
observed remains of painting and sculpture. This mass is 
called by the natives the Kasr, or palax^e. To the north of 
the Kasr is a mass of a remarkable charrcter, called by the 
natives the Mujelib^. It is an irregular oblong, one hun- 
dred and forty-one feet in height, and its sides from two 
hundred to one hundred and thirty-six yards in length. 
The summit consists of heaps of rubbish, fragments of pot- 
tery, bricks, tiles, bitumen, pebbles, shells, bits of glass, and 
mother-of-pearl. In this part of the ruins are dens of wild 
beasts and the haunts of numerous owls and bats. These 
three masses are on the eastern bank of the Euphrates. 
About six miles south-west of Hillah, on the western side 
0/ the river, is a mass of extraordinary magnitude and 
shape, called by the Arabs the Birs Nimrod, which is im- 
perfectly noticed by Niebuhr and D'Anville, but has since 

c 
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been minutely described by Mr Rich, Captain Mignan, and 
Mr Buckingham. 

Babylon was situated on an extensive plain, and, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, encompassed with walls eighty-seven feet 
in thickness, three hundred and fifty feet in height, and four 
hundred and eighty furlongs, or sixty miles, in circum- 
ference, reckoned one of the wonders of the world. They 
were built of square bricks, cemented with bitumen inter- 
spersed with reeds. The walls formed a perfect square, 
each side being one hundred and twenty furlongs, or fifteen 
miles, in length. They were surrounded by a vast ditch, 
filled with water, and lined with bricks. A branch of the 
Euphrates divided the city into two parts ; that situated on 
the east of the river being the old city, and the other on the 
Vest the quarter added by Nebuchadnezzar. These two 
divisions were connected by a massive bridge of masonry, 
bound together with iron and lead, more than a furlong in 
length. In the whole circuit of the walls there were a hun- 
dred gates of brass, each side of the square having twenty- 
five, and between every two of those gates were three towers, 
ten feet higher than the walls. From each of the twenty- 
five gates ran a street, one hundred and fifty feet broad, to 
the corresponding gate in the opposite wall, thus Intersecting 
the city into six hundred and seventy-six squares. Round 
these squares stood the houses, some of which were several 
fitoreys in height, and highly embellished. The area within 
the squares was laid out in gardens and pleasure ground. 
The statements of Herodotus are confirmed by Pliny ; but 
the dimensions given by Strabo would make each side of 
the square only eleven miles. The most celebrated works, 
including the walls, were the Tower and Temple of Belus, 
Nebuchadnezzar's palace and hanging gardens, the tunnel 
under the Euphrates, the obelisk erected by Semiramis, the 
artificial lake and the canals. Diodorus speaks of two 
palaces^ built on opposite sides of the river, of which the 
most extensive and magnificent was on the western bank. 
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Herodotus, an eyewitness, and Curtios, describe only one. 
Diodoros is the only authority for two ; but he never was at 
Babylon. 

In 1616, Pietro Delia Yalle described the Mujelib^ as the 
Tower of Belns, in which he was followed by Major Rennell. 
Yarioos other observations were made by Niebuhr, Ives, 
Otter, and Beanchamp. But the elaborate work on this 
subject by Mr Rich, founded on the learned investigations 
of Rennell, has thrown much additional light on some of the 
most important localities. The Mujelib^ had always been 
regarded as the ruins of the Tower and Temple of Belns ; 
bnt as the palace, with its hanging gardens, was, according 
to ancient authorities, on the opposite side of the river, Major 
Rennell recommended future travellers to explore the western 
side of the Euphrates, from the conviction that the vestiges 
of the palace and gardens would be found in that direction. 
On ascending the summit of the Mujelib^, which commanded 
an extensive view to the westward, across the river, Mr 
Rich was surprised to see no trace of any ruins or mounds. 
Not satisfied with this distant view, he crossed the river, 
and after passing some remains of little importance, prose- 
cuted his journey in the same direction, till he reached the 
Birs Nimrod, alluded to by Niebuhr and D^AnviUe. On a 
careful examination of this prodigious mass, and the superior 
character of the masonry and fragments of which it is com- 
posed, he came to the conclusion, after balancing the con- 
flicting authorities and statements, that it must be the 
remains of the tower of Belus, and of the temple added by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Besides its great magnitude, an oblong 
of seven hundred and sixty- two yards in circumference, and 
one hundred and ninety-eight feet in height, crowned with 
a solid pile of brickwork thirty -seven feet high — it is of a 
conical shape, and has the appearance of having been con- 
structed in receding stages, faced with finely burnt bricks. 
Little attention was paid to this mass, from the idea that it 
was beyond the boundaries of ancient Babylon, even those 
assigned by Strabo. But, on the other hand, both Scripture 
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and profane writers nniformly allnde to the city being of 
vast dimensions — ^which, indeed, it must have been from the 
large space occnpied by gardens and cultivated ground in* 
closed within its walls. On the supposition, then, that the 
Bu« Nimrod was the Tower and Temple of Belus, it fol- 
lowed that the palace and hanging gardens must be sought 
on the opposite or eastern bank of the river, which pre- 
sents no ruins of any magnitude but those of the Amran, 
Kasr, and Mujelibe. Mr Rich, without arriving at any 
certain conclusion, conjectures that the Mujelibe was the 
hanging gardens ; but the author of an able article in the 
EncychpeedtalBrttannica on Babylon, suggests the Amran 
as the most probable, from its vicinity to the river. The 
Kasr is generally supposed to be the site of the palace. 

With reference to the Birs Nimrod, Mr Buckingham's 
more recent observations confirm Mr Rich's views, aa he 
discovered traces of no less than four stages in the ruins. 
On the other hand, Captain Mignan has lately published 
the result of a carefid survey of these mounds, and, support- 
ed by the authority of Major Rennell, is of opinion that the 
Birs Nimrod formed no part of ancient Babylon, and that 
the Mujelibe is the remains of the Tower of Belus. But the 
theory of Mr Rich is much strengthened by a statement of 
Captain Mignan, that this mass, instead of standing solitary, 
as had generally been supposed, is surrounded by ranges of 
ruins bearing every mark of being the debris of important 
stmctures. From Mr Buckingham likewise we learn, that 
to the south of this mass there are extensive marshes and 
even lakes, confirmed by ancient authors, who describe the 
approach to the south-west gate of Babylon as carried 
through such obstructions. Moreover, both Buckingham 
and Mignan remarked a long marshy hollow, which may 
have anciently been a canal or branch of the Euphrates. 
Still the question is surrounded with difiSculties. 

" Vastness of dimension," says Mr Gwilt, " rather than 
refined art, may be reasonably inferred of the Babylonian 
architecture. The sculptures which have been seen are of a 
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people not so advanced in art as the Egyptians." He infers 
from the similarity of the arrow-headed characters on the 
bricks to those on the ruins of Persepolis, that the Babylo- 
nian architecture resembled the Persian. But if so, it is 
remarkable that there are no vestiges of columns; while 
massive piers, buttresses, and a kind of pilasters supply 
their place. Nor has any trace of the arch been found. 
Their bricks were either sun-dried or baked in a kiln — the 
former much larger than the latter. It would seem that 
lime was much more used than clay or bitumen. 

The success which has attended the excavations already 
alluded to in the vicinity of the ancient Nineveh, will pro- 
bably lead to similar attempts on the site of Babylon; 
when it may be expected some interesting relics will be 
discovered. Their sculpture, we are warranted in suppos- 
ing, must have attained the same eminence and good taste 
as the examples disinterred from the Assyrian palaces. 

The fallen and desolate state of the majestic and solitary 
mins of Babylon in the midst of a marshy desert, afifbrd a 
living and memorable example of the fulfilment of prophecy 
to the very letter : — " The wild beasts of the desert shall 
dwell there, and the owls shall dwell therein ; and it shall be 
no more inhabited for ever, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation. As Gk)d overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the neighbour cities thereof, so shall no 
man abide there, neither shall any son of man dwell there- 
in." — " They shall not lake of thee a stone for a comer, 
nor a stone for foundations ; but thou shalt be desolate for 

ever, saith the Lord Babylon shall become heaps, a 

dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishment and an hissing; 
without an inhabitant. Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall 
not rise from the evil that I will bring upon her." — " It shall 
never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation: neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there ; neither shall the shepherds make their fold there." * 

• Jeremiah, 1. 39, 40, U. 26, 37, 64. Isaiah, xiii. 20. 
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The fulfilment of this prophecy was accomplished by 
Cyrus, who with his army, composed of different nations, 
having turned the course of the Euphrates into another 
channel, took the city by storm, and slew Belshazzar and 
his thousand princes when drunk with wine at a great feast. 
The manner, too, of its accomplishment was foretold — that 
the city should he shut up by ^ Medes, Elamites, and other 
nations, (Isaiah, xiii. 4 ; Jeremiah, li. 7 ;) that the river 
Euphrates should be dried tqf, (Isaiah, xliv. 27 ; Jeremiah, 
1. 38, li. 36 ;) that the city should be taken by surprise during 
the time of a feast, when all her rulers and mighty men were 
drunken, (Jeremiah, 1. 24 ; li. 39-57 ; ) and that God 
would make the country a possession for the bittern^ and pools 
of water, (Isaiah xiv. 23.) 

EGYPTIAN ABCHITECTVRE. 

An impenetrable mystery hangs ovw the origin of Egyp- 
tian architecture. All styles of architecture known at the 
present day, susceptible of being analysed or reduced to 
theory, belong either to nations still existing — ^to nations late- 
ly celebrated — to comparatively recent times, such as the 
Gothic, or to nations like the Greeks and Romans, who have 
long ago disappeared ; but whose precepts and examples^ 
preserved by an uninterrupted tradition, still live in their 
works. The Egyptian people, on the contrary, having 
ceased to exist as a nation at an epoch which, ' as regards 
us, is but the commencement of the history of art, all com- 
munication is for ever broken off, except what can be ga- 
thered from deciphering the hieroglyphics. 

In extent, stability, and massive grandeur, Egyptian 
architecture surpasses that of all nations. It possesses three 
of the requisites of grandeur and sublimity — magnitude of 
dimensions, colossal size of the blocks with which it is con- 
structed, and simplicity of form. Compared with Greek ar- 
chitecture, it is deficient in beauty, grace, variety, and unity. 
Powerfid and imposing as must have hten its effect, com- 
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bined with its sculptural and pictorial decorations, its ave- 
nues of sphinxes, obelisks, and gigantic statues ; yet is there 
something so fixed, monotonous, and conventional, as to 
impress the mind with a conviction that it was unchange- 
able and incapable of improvement. Their earliest temples 
and tombs behug subterranean, and cut out of the solid rock^ 
became the type of their future structures. While this 
extraordinary people were content to dwell in houses of 
unbumt brick, and, not unfrequently, in rude and fragile 
habitations of clay and reeds,* they raised public monuments 
which, in strength, indestructible solidity, and immensity of 
dimensions, promise to outlive the works of all nations, and 
even to vie in duration with the rocks and mountains of the 
globe. 

The Egyptian structures are characterised by a remark- 
able uniformity in their plans, disposition, masses, and orna- 
ment. From the earliest epochs, up to the Roman conquest, 
they exhibit the same character of hieroglyphics, the same 
divinities, the same symbols, the same forms of worship ; 

* From the examples copied from ancient sculptures, of the private 
dweUings of the Egyptians, in Mr Wilkinson's work on the customs of the 
ancient Egyptians, it would seem that the houses of the better classes, 
though not comparable to their public edifices, were not devoid of conve- 
nience, and even a certain degree of splendour. In towns, they varied in 
size and plan. The streets were narrow, but regular. The houses occu- 
pied three sides of a court-yard, which was separated from the street by a 
waU. Large mansions were detached, having entrances in their several 
aides, with doors very similar to those of their temples On entering the 
porch, an open court supported by columns led to a receiving-room for 
visitors. Three doors led from this court to another of large dimensions, 
ornamented with trees, communicating on the right and left with the in. 
terior parts of the building. The arrangement of the interior was the 
uxae on each side of the court; — ^the chambers opened on a corridor sup- 
ported by columns on the right and left of the area, which was shaded by 
a double row of trees. There was a sitting-room at the upper end of one 
of those areas, over which and the chambers was the upper storey. 
The walls and ceilings were richly decorated with painting, formed into 
compartments. Mr Wilkinson gives other plans of houses, but similar in 
their general distribution. The roofs were flat— laid out as terraces for 
exercise or repose. Some of their villas were on a large scale, in the midst 
of gardens watered by the NUe. 
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they are built of the same kinds of stone — nor is there 
any perceptible difference in the workmanship or the qua- 
lity of the materials. It is remarked by Mr Hamilton,* 
that where human force has not been evidently employed to 
destroy the building, they are all in the same state of pre- 
servation or decay. In short, the Egyptian temple seems 
to have been founded on immutable rules, fixed by their 
religious worship. The only points in which they differ, are 
in the number of their subdivisions and their extent. In 
some cases, the temples are without the propylea and peri- 
bolus ; in others, as at Thebes, their members are doubled. 
The pyramidal form prevails in all their masses, combina- 
tions, and members — ^whether walls, propylea, or windows. 
Unlike the temples of Greece, whose parts bear a proportion 
to each other, and to the whole as regulated by an ordon- 
nance and module, those of Egypt are an assemblage of rect- 
angular courts, porticoes, vestibules, galleries, and cham- 
bers, differing from each in size, height, and proportion, — 
the whole surrounded by a peribolus, or boundary wall.f 

The necessity of employing large blocks of stone for 
roofs and ceilings, produced a corresponding prodigality of 
columns, the intercolumniations of which rarely exceed a 
diameter, or one diameter and a half. The columns are all 
internal, both in the temple and peribolus ; there being no 
example of peripteral temples like those of Greece. Their 
columns are of two kinds, circular and polygonal. Of the 

• Egyptiana, by W. Hamilton, Esq. F. S. A. 

f " Le temple Egyptien, consid&re, soit en petit, soit en grand, ne se 
presente done, ni comme ceux des Greca et des Romains, ni comme lea 
ndtrea, dans un enspmble unique qui forme un seul corps sonmia il one 
aeule ordonnance, et que puiasent embraaser, ou saisir d'un coup d*oeil, 
aoit la vue, soit Tentendement. n fiiut se fig^urer, au contraire, une assem. 
blage de parties, diffSrentes entre elles et par leur plan et par leur 616v»- 
tion ; une reunion de portiques, de cours, de vestibules ou galerres, et des 
batiments joints les uns aux autres, et le plus souvent enyironnes d'un 
mdr d'enceinte. Chacune des parties qu'on vient de noromer et que nous 
Terrons plus en detail, se trouvait encore, quant a la decoration, om^ d'une 
forme d* ordonnance ou de colonnes particulidres, dont lea dimensions sont 
Bans rapport avec celles des autres parties." — Dt V Architecture Egyptienne, 
par M, Quatremere de Qnincy. 
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first, some are qnite plain and smooth, but ornamented 
with hieroglyphics ; others are composed of ranges of hori- 
zontal circles, and look like bundles of twigs tied together at 
intervals. Of the second kind there are many varieties, 
having the general appearance of stems of trees, hooped 
ronnd like barrels. Of polygonal columns, there are the 
square, the triangular, and hexagonal. The capitals ex- 
hibit much variety, but may be reduced to three species— 
the square, the vasiformed, and the swelled. When a base 
exists, it is plain. The part corresponding to the Greek en- 
tablature is hardly subdivided, except the upper member, 
or cornice, which projects considerably with a concave. The 
whole of this entablature is generally decorated with sculp- 
tured animals, winged globes, and scarabaei. 

Hypogea, cavern tombs or temples, are found of much 
earlier date than any other structures. The most ancient of 
the cavern temples at Ibrim, according to M. Champollion, 
bears the date of one of the Pharaohs who was contemporary 
with Abraham, about eighteen centuries before Christ. To 
some others in Upper Egypt he assigns a much higher an- 
tiquity. It is not a little remarkable, that pyramids should 
be confined to Memphis and its vicinity, while there are no 
remains of temples ; and that Thebes, a greater and more 
ancient city, the metropolis of all Egypt, should, among all 
her magnificent temples, exhibit no vestige of a pyramid. 
De Non, speaking of Thebes, remarks as extraordinary, 
that nothing should be found but temples — ^no remains of 
the hundred gates, so celebrated in history — ^no walls, quays, 
bridges, baths, theatres — not a single building of pnblic 
convenience or utility! Of the Pharaohs, Sesostris, the 
first of the nineteenth dynssty, executed the greatest and 
most extensive works. Those anterior to the Persian in- 
vasion are attributed by M. Champollion to that monarch. 
The ruins of Thebes called the Memnonium, or Tomb of 
Osymandyas, are supposed by M. Champollion to be those 
of the Palatial Temple of Rhamases the Great, or Sesostris, 
which he therefore styles the Rhamesseion, the ruins of 
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Luxor being, in his opinion, the trae Memnoniom constnicted 
by Amemphis Memnon, who protected the Israelites during 
their captivity in Egypt. The Temple of Camac, or Jupiter 
Ammon, excels all the others in splendour and dimensions. 
Indeed, all the structures of the Pharaohs display graadeiir 
and beauty, combined with a perfect knowledge of mecha- 
nical science. Those of Ambos, Apollinopolis Magna, and 
Latopolis, M. Champollion thinks are generally of the age 
of the Ptolemies, and some of the Roman dominion. Their 
religion, he says, from time immemorial, was so fixed and 
intimately connected with its forms and rites, that the domi- 
nation of the Greeks and Romans produced no change, the 
Ptolemies and Caesars having only rebuilt what liie Persians 
destroyed, or reared new ones on the sites of former temples. 

The celebrated Labyrinth, described by Herodotus, on the 
Lake Meris, is believed by De Non, after an examination of 
the allege4 site, to be entirely fabulous. Some have specu- 
lated on the probability of the Pyramids covering immense 
substructions, including numerous chambers, in which may 
be deposited the arcana of Egyptian lore and religion. ^^ If 
so,^^ Mr Hosking remarks, '^ may not the Labyrinth have 
been under the pyramid which the historian says was con- 
structed at the point where the Labyrinth terminates, in- 
stead of near it? This expression is so ambiguous, that it 
leaves room for a suggestion of the kind." 

Much remains yet to be explored in Egyptian architec- 
ture and antiquities, notwithstanding the researches and 
discoveries of De Non, Young, Champollion, Salt, Belzoni, 
Prisse, &c. Moreover, Sir William Drummond and Elap- 
roth have shown, as regards Champollion^s discoveries and 
hieroglyphics, that though accurate to a certain extent, 
there can be no certainty in the details ; and that much of his 
interpretation must be of a very doubtful character. 
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HEBREW ARCHITECTURE. 

Nothing is known of Hebrew architecture but what is re- 
corded in Scripture and Josephus, with occasional allusions 
in classic authors. 

Three tabernacles are mentioned in Exodus previously to 
the erection of Solomon's Temple. The first, erected by 
Moses himself, is called the Tabernacle of the Congregation. 
The second was that erected by Moses for Jehovah, and at 
his express command, partly to be a palace of his presence 
as King of Israel, and partly as the medium of the most 
solemn public worship. The third public tabernacle was 
erected by David, in his own city, for the reception of the 
ark. The second of these tabernacles, commanded by 
Jehovah himself, was called The Tabernacle by way of dis- 
tinction. It was a moveable chapel or tent, which could be 
taken in pieces and put together when required. In form it 
seems to have closely resembled a tent, but much larger, 
and had the roof and sides secured with boards, hangings, 
and coverings. It was surrounded by a large outer court, 
which was enclosed with pillars at equal distances; the 
spaces between them being filled up with curtains attached 
to the pillars. The Tabernacle, therefore, consisted first of 
the tent, or house itself, which was covered, and next of the 
court that surrounded it, which was uncovered and open.* 

" It has been imagined," observes Mr Hartwell Home, 
'^ that this tabernacle, together with all its furniture and 
appurtenances, was of Egyptian origin ; that Moses pro- 
jected it after the fashion of some such structure which he 
had observed in Eg3rpt, and which was in use among other 
nations ; or that God directed it to be made with a view of 
indulging the Israelites in compliance with their customs 
and modes of worship, so far as there was nothing in them 
directly sinful. The heathen nations, it is true, had such 
tabernacles, or portable shrines, as are alluded to by the 

* Exod. zzT.'Xzz. ; xzxTi.'Zl. 
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prophet Amos, which might have borne a great resemblance 
to that of the Jews ; bnt it has neither been proved, nor is 
it probable, that they had them before the Jews ; or that 
the Almighty so far condescended to indulge the Israelites, 
a wayward people, and prone to idolatry, as to introduce 
them into his own worship. It is far more likely that the 
heathens derived their tabernacles from that of the Jews, 
who had the whole of their religion immediately from Grod, 
than that the Jews, or rather that Grod, should take theirs 
from the heathens." ♦ 

THE TEMPLE. 

Of all the temples of antiquity, the Temple of Jerusalem^ 
on Mount Moriah, regarded even in an architectural point 
of view, and waiving all consideration of its Divine origin, 
deep and overpowering interest, and scriptural associations, 
must have been one of the most striking and magnificent. 
It was arranged on the same general plan as the Tabernacle. 
Some writers maintain that there were three temples ; the 
first built by Solomon ; the second by Zerubbabel and Joshna 
the high priest; the third by Herod. The Jews allege 
there were only two ; that which is called the third having, 
been only a rebuilding and repair of the second. Solomon 
was occupied seven years and six months in the construction 
of the first temple. It retained its pristine splendour only 
thirty-three years. After being plundered by Shishak, king 
of Eg3rpt, and undergoing other profanations, it was at last 
finally pillaged and burnt by the Chaldeans under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the year of the world 3416, and b.c. 584. Its 
restoration after the captivity by Zerubbabel and Joshua, 
was much inferior in sp'endour and glory to the first temple. 
Having been again profaned and injured by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, b.c. 163, it was purified and repaired by Judas 
Maccabeus. Some years before the birth of our Saviour, a 

• Introdueti&n to the Study qf tJte Seriptwree. By T. Hart well Home. 
Tol. iii. p. 232. 
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gradual renewal and repair of the second temple was under- 
taken hj Herod the Great, who, for nine years, employed 
eighteen thousand men ; yet the Jews still continued after his 
death to enlarge and ornament it for a succession of years. 
Hence the saying in Scripture, ^^ that it had been forty and 
six years in building.^' 

We learn from Scripture and Josephus, that besides the 
Temple, or House strictly so called, comprising the Holy 
of Holies, the portico, and sanctuary, the sacred edifice 
included numerous other spacious courts and chambers, each 
of which had its respective degree of holiness. The whole, 
indnding the piazzas, cloisters, towers, walls, and palace of 
Herod, answered the double purpose of a sanctuary and a 
fortress. This superb palace became afterwards the resi- 
dence of the Roman procurators. In some part of it were the 
barracks and armoury of the Roman garrison of Jerusalem, 
into which Jesus was conducted and mocked. In front of 
the palace was the tribunal, an elevated pavement of mosaic 
work, (x/^o$-(A»Toy,) where Pilate sat to hear and determine 
causes. In this tribunal sat the procurator Floras, a.d. 66, 
when, in order to punish the Jews for seditious language, he 
issued orders for his soldiers to plunder the upper market- 
place, and to put to death such Jews as they found ; — orders 
which were executed with savage barbarity. The towers 
and walls were half a mile in circuit, and of a stupendous 
height. The Temple, the magnificent portico of which rose 
to the height of one hundred and twenty cubits, was entered 
by nine gates, thickly coated with silver and gold. One of 
them, of Corinthian brass, was of surpassing beauty, being 
not only much larger, but more richly ornamented than the 
others. It is supposed to have been the ^^ gate called the 
Beautifiil." — ^Acts, iii. 2. The front, or outer court of the 
Grcntiles, was surrounded by a range of porticoes, above 
which were galleries supported by columns of white marble, 
twenty-five cubits in height. One of these porticoes was 
called Solomon's portico or piazza, or the royal portico, be- 
cause it was the only work of Solomon which remained in 
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the second Temple. Magnificent as the outer and snrroTind- 
ing stractnres were, they were infinitely surpassed by the 
inner sanctuary. Josephus describes it as covered on all 
sides with plates of gold, and possessing every requisite 
that could strike the mind and astonish the sight — that 
when the sun rose upon it, the effiilgence was so dazzling 
that the eye could no more sustain its radiance than the 
splendour of the sun. 

On a precipitous rock on the north-west angle of the 
Temple originally stood the tower erected by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, which, after being destroyed by the Jews, was 
rebuilt by John Hyrcanus, a Macedonian prince, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years b.c, and afterwards repaired and 
enlarged with great splendour by Herod the Great, who 
called it the tower of ^tonia, in honour of his friend Mark 
Anthony. It answered the triple purpose of a palace, bar- 
rack, and citadel to overawe the Temple. In this tower 
was always quartered a Roman legion — ^the guard alluded 
to by Pilate.* The tower of Antonia is the castle into which 
St Paul was conducted, and of which mention is made in 
the Acts. Besides the preceding edifices, Josephus mentions 
a palace, or house, in the upper city, which had been erected 
by the princes of the Asmonean family, called the Asmonean 
palace. It appears to have been the occasional residence of 
the Herodian family, after Judea was reduced into a Roman 
province. In this palace, Josephus speaks of Berenice and 
Agrippa residing. 

Various attempts have been made to ascertain the plans 
and style of architecture of the Temple, and its courts, but 
they are all at variance with each other, and unsatisfactory.! 
It seems probable that the first and second Temples were 

• B£atth. xxtU. 66. 

f Among the numerous theories on this subject, the most absurd is that 
of Vilalpanda, a Spanish Jesuit, who wrote a long dissertation on the first 
and second Temples, to prove that the orders of architecture, falsely attri- 
buted to the Greeks, originated in the building of Solomon's Temple, and 
that the design, perfect in all its details, was given to David, drawn by the 
handofOod. 
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some mixtnre of the Egyptian and Phoenician, and that the 
subsequent modifications and additions by Herod and the 
Jews partook of the Grecian and Roman. 

It does not appear that the Jews ever had a national 
style of architecture. Their synagogues and pro8euch€B^ 
which were very numerous — the former in towns, and the 
latter in rural situations — seem to have been plain, and 
often temporary erections, of no architectural pretensions, 
but merely calculated for the convenience of prayer and 
pnblic worship. We hear, it is true, of numerous in- 
stances of altars and images in groves and high places, 
raised to Baal and other pagan deities, in defiance of the 
express commands of the Almighty ; but there is no instance 
recorded of temples being constructed in imitation of those 
of Egypt and Phoenicia, or, in later times, of Greece and 
Kome. According to Lucian, the Phoenicians built in the 
Egyptian style, but there are no remains either of Phoenician 
or Carthaginian architecture. That they were well skilled 
in architecture, joinery, and sculptural ornaments, cannot 
be doubted, both from Scripture and profane history. 

ANCIENT PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Of Persian architecture the only remains are the extensive 
and magnificent ruins of Persepolis, which present an inte- 
resting subject of archaeological research. They consist ot 
the debris of one vast edifice of columnar architecture, situ- 
ated on a terrace at the foot of a mountain, by some sup- 
X)0sed to be a temple, by others the ancient palace of the 
masters of Asia — ^that very palace which was fired by Alex- 
ander, when maddened by wine, at the instigation of Thais, 
the Athenian courtesan. The style of these remains, as far 
as can be gathered from their mutilated state, is a species 
of Asiatic, bearing a resemblance in many points to the 
Egyptian. Their principal features are, grandeur of dimen- 
sions, the prodigious size of the blocks of marble used in 
their construction, the vast number of columns, the profusion 
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of Statues and relievi. both of men and animals, mnch de- 
faced, scattered in all directions. They have been described 
and illustrated by Comeille, De Bruyn, Niebuhr, Sir Robert 
Eer Porter, and still more recently by Colonel Macdonald 
Einnear.* But a more thorough investigation and illustra- 
tion, with correct delineation and measurg^^ent, is stiU a 
desideratum. We are informed by Herodotus, that the an- 
cient Persians had neither temples nor statues ; while Dio- 
doms Siculus says, that the palaces of Persepolis and Susa 
were not built till after the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, 
and that they were constructed by Egyptian captives. But, 
besides other reasons, the fact that arrow-headed characters 
are found in the ruins, similar to those of ancient Babylon, is 
irreconcilable with such a supposition. Some writers are 
of opinion that the Persian, notwithstanding its resemblance 
to the Egyptian, is an original style, and that such resem- 
blances are merely casual ; similar results being produced 
by similar causes. " It cannot," says Professor Heeren, " be 
doubted, that long before the rise of the Persian power 
mighty kingdoms existed in these regions, and particularly 
in the eastern part of Bactria ; yet of those kingdoms we 
have by no means a consistent or chronological history — 
nothing but a few fragments, probably of dynasties which 
ruled Media, properly so called, prior to the Persians." But 
of Bactria, Mr Hosking remarks, we know nothing, thongh 
it may, and probably does, rival Elora, Salsette, and the 
banks of the Nile, in primitive specimens of architecture^ 

The conversion of the Persians from idolatry to Moham- 
medism, gradually produced a total change in their archi- 
tecture — which became a mixture of Saracenic, Byzantine, 
and Turkish — ^with domes and slender towers, or minarets. 
It lost all traces of that grandeur of style which distinguished 
her ancient capital, dwindling into a taste for angles, pin- 
nacles, and conceits. 

* Hankerville, Reeherchet tur Us ArlSy torn, ii., p. 113. 
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INDIAN HINDOO ARCHITKCTURR. 

Though we have been in possession of India for nearly a 
centniy, we know nothing of the date or origin of Indian 
Hindoo architecture. In many respects it bears a striking 
resemblance to the Egyptian, more especially in the pyra- 
midal character of its masses, in its excavations, and cavern- 
temples, like those of Elephanta and Elora — as well as those 
which, though presenting the forms of constructed buildings, 
are yet hollowed out of the rock, like the seven large pa- 
godas of Mavalipowram. In sculptural ornament there is 
a marked difference between Indian and Egyptian archi- 
tecture. In Egyptian, the principal forms of the structure 
predominate, while the ornament never interferes with the 
effect of the whole or its masses. In the Indian, the prin- 
cipal forms are lost and frittered away in the excess of orna- 
ment and accessories. In the Egyptian, the smallest edifices 
are grand ; in the Indian, the largest have an air of littleness. 

We have ahready seen that Egypt derived her knowledge 
of religion and the arts from Ethiopia. It was the opinion 
of Sir William Jones, that the Indian structures indicate an 
early connexion, both in style and mythology, with Africa ; 
in confirmation of which, he refers to the letters found on 
many of the excavations of Canarah, the temples and images 
of Buddha, and the idols dug up at Gaya, as proving that 
these monuments have been partly of Indian, and partly of 
Abyssinian and Ethiopic origin. From all these facts, he 
draws the conclusion, ^^ that Ethiopia and Hindostan were 
peopled by the same extraordinary race." 

CHINESE ARCHITECTURE. 

That Chinese architecture is of great antiquity cannot be 
doubted : but of its date and origin we know nothing, ex- 
cept that it is evidently formed on the type of the oriental 
tent, the primitive habitation of their Tartar ancestors of 
nomadic origin. So close, indeed, is the resemblance to 

D 
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the tent, that, from the accounts of travellers, a Chinese 
city looks like a large permanent encampment. Their houses 
are composed chiefly of timber, and though not deficient 
in solidity, their general appearance is light and gay, varie- 
gated as are their roofs, porticoes, and verandas, with diffe- 
rent colours and varnishes. Bricks are used, but rarely 
stone or marble, though both abound. The law has from 
time immemorial laid down strict regulations, rigidly en- 
forced, for the plans, dimensions, and materials of the houses 
of all ranks and castes — ^from the palaces of the emperor, 
and the princes of the first, second, and third degree, to the 
habitations of the nobles of the imperial family, the grandees 
of the empire, the citizens, and all classes. Hence the ex- 
traordinary uniformity remarked by all travellers. 

CYCLOPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The most ancient specimens of ai^chitecture known in 
Greece, consisting of huge masses of stone, such as the waUs 
of Tyrins and Mycene, were referred to the fabulous ages, 
and called Cyclopaean. They are generally attributed to 
the Pelasgi, who migrated from Asia Minor at a very early 
period. Mr GU)dfrey Higgins says that they were Canaanites ; 
Bishop Marsh asserts that the Pelasgi were Dorians ; Gal- 
Iseus, that the Dorians were Phoenicians ; Dr Clarke, that the 
Etrusci were Phoenicians. " Thus," says Mr Higgins, " the 
Pelasgi, the Etrusci, and the Phoenicians, are all proved to 
be the same." Professor Heeren is likewise of opinion that 
the Pelasgi were of Asiatic ori^. He adds, that the Hel- 
lenes, a people of Asiatic origin, expelled the Pelasgi fit)m 
almost every part of Greece, except Arcadia, about three 
hundred years after their occupation. He thinks the arrival 
of the Egyptian and Phoenician colonies in Greece was 
about the 1600 and 1400 b.c. Mr Hamilton (Archse- 
ology) divides the Cyclopaean buildings into four eras. In 
the first he includes Tyrinthus and Mycene, where the blocks 
are of various sizes, having smaller stones in their inter- 
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stices. 2. Those at Julis and Delphi, fonned of irregular 
polygonal stones, without courses, their sides fitting to each 
other. 3. Where the stones are in courses of the same 
height, but of unequal length, as in Bceotia, Argolis, and the 
Phoolan cities. 4. Where the stones are of various heights 
and always rectangular, as in Attica. 

ETRUSCAN ARCnriECTURK. 

Massive solidity of construction is the distinguishing 
feature of Etruscan architecture. Whether in its primi- 
tive or later style, it bears a marked aflSnity to the early 
remains of Greece. In the Etruscan parts of Italy, Mr 
Hamilton alludes to various Cyclopsean buildings at Norba 
in Latium, Cora, Signia, Alatrum, Fiesole, Cortona, Vol- 
terra, and other places. The walls which encompassed 
their cities were very high, and constructed of enormous 
blocks of stone. In the walls of Cortona some of the stones 
are twenty-two Roman feet in length, and from five to six 
feet high, without either cramps or cement. The walls of 
Volterra are built in the same colossal manner. The gate of 
Hercules is an arch consisting of only nineteen stones. 
Their temples, many of which were extant at the time of 
Vitmvius and Pliny, were peripteral, some constructed en- 
tirely of wood, others of wood and stone. Their pediments 
were decorated with statues, quadrigse, and bassi-relievi, in 
terra-cotta. Their columns, entablature, and composition, 
exhibited a general resemblance to the Grecian temples and 
orders. Their mythology, sculpture, and painting, as we 
shall afterwards see, were characterised by the same simili- 
tude. They adopted the Greek letters and alphabet, but 
not the language. All this may be accounted for from the 
ancient relations between Etruria and Greece, more especi- 
ally the Grecian colonies of Italy, known as Magna Graecia. 
The question of priority it is now impossible to solve. That 
the Etruscans attained a certain advancement in art at a 
very early period, cannot be doubted. But that Etruscan 
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was at that period more advanced than Grecian art, is very 
improbable, in spite of the authority of Winkelmann and 
Guamacci. The great excellence they afterwards reached 
in sculpture and painting — ^for in architecture they seem to 
have remained stationary — must be referred to the study 
and imitation of Greek art, if it was not the actual of&pring 
of Greek artists of Magna Grsecia. 

To the Etruscans the Romans were indebted for theu- 
knowledge of the arch, and their style of architecture, 
which they retained up to the Roman conquest. The his- 
tory of Etruria is a labyrinth of contradiction and obscurity, 
into which it were needless here to enter. We shall after- 
wards have occasion briefly to resume the subject, under the 
head of sculpture, 

GRECIAN ARCHFTECTURE — THE ORDERS — LICENSES 

ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY. 

The origin of Grecian architecture is involved in ob- 
scurity. The Greeks themselves seem to have been igno- 
rant of the circumstances connected with its rise and earfy 
advancement ; at least Vitruvius, the only ancient author 
extant who expressly treats of the subject, and who must 
have been familiar with the popular history of the art, «s 
handed down by tradition and preceding Greek writers, 
merely repeats stories and legends, some apparently founded 
in truth, some inconsistent with historical fact, and others 
altogether fabulous. The most probable supposition is, that 
the Greeks were indebted to the Egyptians for the rudiments 
and mechanism of the art, and some of its ornaments, and 
to the Phoenicians for the subsequent improvement of the 
column. But to contend, as some writers do, that tftey ac- 
tually borrowed the three orders from Egypt, because some 
of the columns of that country have capitals adorned with 
leaves of a vase-shape, and others bear a rude resemblance 
to the Doric, is absurd and preposterous. 

From the slight allusions to architectural subjects in the 
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niad and Odyssey, it wonld appear that the art had made 
little progress in Greece and the neighbonring countries, ex- 
cept in the polishing of stone, and the working and catting 
of wood. The altai-s of Homer are mere shrines, or hearths, 
and his houses and palaces, in spite of the poetical embel- 
lishments of brazen walls, silver jambs, and golden doors, 
exhibit none of the characteristics of architecture. The 
doubts as to the authenticity of the poems of Homer, which 
it has been of late the fashion to entertain, cannot affect 
such inquiries ; for whether the production of one or a plu- 
rality of bards, their antiquity remains indisputable. Mr 
Wilkins is of opinion, that, according to the most probable 
results, the origin of architecture in Greece may be fixed at 
some interval between 863 and 821 B.C.* Before that 
period, temples and public buildings were constructed chiefly 
of wood ; and it was only the walls of cities, treasuries, and 
other buildings calculated for protection or defence, that 
were built of vast blocks of stone, such as the walls of Ty- 
rynthus and remains of Myoene — a species of masonry 
which was designated Cyclopaean. But whatever may have 
been the precise era of its introduction, it must have ar- 
rived in a comparatively short period at great perfection. 
The type of the Grecian temple and its peribolus, may be 
traced to the primitive naos or wooden hut of Vitruvius, 
encircled with its hieron or sacred inclosure, dedicated to 
the worship of the god. To suppose that stone and marble 
structures could have been at once produced after the rude 
hut, is improbable, and at variance with historical fact. The 
change must have been gradual ; nor is it likely that even a 
partial transformation into stone was attempted, until the 
wooden temple had become so improved in architectural 
form and proportions, as to exhibit the characteristics of the 
order. We know, indeed, from Vitruvius, that the ancient 
Etruscan temple in antis (sy 'jFet^etoraatv) was commonly 
constructed of wood. Pausanias, even in his time, fre- 

• WiUdns'B Topography qfAthent, 
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qnently allndes to ancient wooden columns preserved in 
temples. The allusion in Polybius to the burning of the 
columns of the Temple of Dodona, evidently implies that 
they were of wood. * The Grecian temple and orders con- 
tinued in after ages to receive additional lightness, sym- 
metry, and elegance, till sculptural and pictorial decoration 
shed their highest grace ; yet the leading character and ge- 
neral features are to be found strongly marked in the earli- 
est specimens of the Doric of the European, and the Ionic 
of the Asiatic Greeks, which remained unimpaired for many 
centuries. And it is astonishing with what invincible con- 
stancy and almost religious enthusiasm each nation adhered 
to its own invention, as if conscious of having attained the 
desired perfection, and anxious to preserve it inviolate. 

The Doric has generally been regarded as the most 
ancient order. There are, however, no authorities to prove 
that the Tonic is less ancient. They were in all probability* 
nearly coeval with each other. The Doric could hardly 
have been the invention of one individual ; nor is it likely 
to have received any distinctive appellation until the intro- 
duction of the Ionic from Asia. The Corinthian, though 
Grecian in its origin, was little practised in Greece till after 
the Macedonian conquest, when taste began to decline. It 
became the favourite order of the Romans, who carried it to 
high perfection. With regard to what are called the Tuscan 
and Composite orders, they can be viewed in no other light 
than corrupt modifications — ^the former of the Doric, the 
latter of the Ionic and Corinthian. 

That the Doric was, however, the favourite and national 
order of European Greece, and her colonies of Sicily and 
Magna Grsecia, and continued to be so up to the latest 
period of Grecian art, is sufficiently attested by the nume- 
rous existing remains of the order — ^whether we view it in 
the massive and primitive grandiosity of the temples of 

♦ Diefionnaire d^Aichiteetwre. Article " Temple." Par M. Quatre 
mdre de Quincy. 
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Pestum, in the colossal magnificence of the Sicilian ruins, 
or in the more elegant and fioished proportions of the Athe- 
nian strnctnres. Of the latter, the chief examples are, the 
temple of Minerva at Sunium, of Theseus at Athens, and 
the temple of Minerva, or Parthenon — ^productions of the 
noblest period of Grecian art, and universally acknowledged, 
particularly the latter, to be the perfection of the Doric 
order. They exhibit, with some diminution of massive pro- 
portion, all the sublime characteristics of the primitive style, 
crowned with additional elegance and grace. The temples 
of Agrigehtnm, Selinus, and ^gesta, though of larger di- 
mensions, were less perfect in their taste, materials, and 
decoration. Of the primitive style, the purest specimens are 
the temples of Corinth ; of Minerva at Syracuse ; * of Juno 
Lacina at Agrigentum ; the hypoethral temple of Pestum, 
and the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, in the island of 
JSgina. The temple of Apollo at Delos, the Agora, and the 
portico of Philip at Athens, are remarkable for a mixture 
of style, and a sensible deviation from the fine taste of the 
Parthenon and those of the age of Pericles ; but they are 
exceedingly interesting, as displaying, when compared with 
the primitive Doric and that of the best times, the small 
variation from the expression and identical character of the 
order that took place throughout the empire of Greece 
during the space of nearly eight hundred years. 

The remarkable feature in the different specimens of this 
order, is the great diversity and almost contrast they ex- 
hibit in the relative proportions, members, and details ; 
insomuch, that hardly two examples can be found which do 
not differ materially from each other; and yet, notwith- 
standing this extraordinary disparity, which cannot be re- 
conciled by any theory founded on the height and diameter 
of the column, or general proportion of the order, its dis- 



* This temple is supposed to be coeval with the colonisation of the 
Greeks in Sicily. We are informed by Cicero that the doors were of ivory 
and gold, adorned with the head of Medusa, of exquisite workmanship. 
On the fastigium of the temple was placed the shield of Minerva. 
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tinctive marks and character are in all invariably preserved. 
The same principle is observable in the Ionic and Corinthian, 
but less obvious, fix)m their examples being both less en- 
tire, and less numerous. Modem writers on the art seem 
to think, that nothing more is required than to lay down 
certain precise and pedantic rules for the relative propor- 
tions of the different orders, the slightest inMngement of 
which they denounce as downright heresy. They fix their 
canons of proportion, either by selecting one favourite 
specimen of antiquity as a standard, or generalising the 
averages of the others ; though it is perfectly obvious that 
neither' the Greeks nor Romans had an absolute fixed 
standard for any of the orders, but adopted such modifica- 
tions, in the proportions and decorations, as were best suited 
to the peculiar circumstances and destination of the struc- 
ture to be erected. Architects and architectural writers 
are too much inclined to regard the mere orders as the whole 
of architecture. Their chief attention is bestowed on a 
finical adjustment of their proportions and details ; and pro- 
vided these are scrupulously adhered to in the component 
and ornamental parts, they consider themselves at liberty 
to perpetrate the most monstrous and unwarrantable viola- 
tions of established rules in their general arrangement and 
composition. Milizia, in his Principles of CivU Architechtrey 
makes the following observations on this subject : — "I 
rapporti finora esposti negli ordini non si stabiliscono 
come regole precise, in guisa che di quk e di Ik non si dia 
pill niente di bello, n^ si dia piu salvazione. Quasi tutti gli 
autori da Vitruvio fin qui dettano regole diverse, e ciascuno 
prescrive le sue dogmaticamente colla presunzione che 
ognuno pieghi il coUo e le seguiti alia cieca. Ma se si met- 
tono in confronto i piu nobili monumenti dell' antichitk, si 
trouveranno tutti fra loro inter amente discrepanii; frattanto 
sono quasi tutti hellissimiy * 
The earliest examples of the Doric are generally the most 

• PHneipi di ArchUettura CiviUf di Francesco Milisia, torn. i. p. 100. 
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massive. A regular gradation, with a few doubtful cases, 
may be found up to the Roman conqnest ; the proportions 
of the columns ranging from four diameters in height to six 
and a half, and the entablatures from nearly one-half of the 
column to little more than one-fourth. Sculptural decoration, 
consisting of gi'oups of statues on the pediments, and relievi 
on the metopes and irises, formed an essential attribute of 
the highest class of Grecian temples. The later Doric 
temples were particularly conspicuous for sculptural and 
pictorial decoration, among which the temple of Minerva, or 
Parthenon of Athens, stood proudly pre-eminent. Grecian 
sculpture, indeed, seems to have sprung iix)m its architecture ; 
Fausanias describes statues which had hardly emerged from 
the form of columns, and had a shaft and toes for the base. 

Of all the structures raised by the Greeks, the temple was 
the most perfect. Though a quadrilateral form, adorned 
with columns, and surmounted by a peaked roof, might 
appear too simple and monotonous to satisfy the natural 
desire for variety, yet, when we consider the modifications 
and changes resulting from the different species of temples, 
the different orders, arrangement of the columns, degrees of 
intercolumniation, diversity of decoration, not to mention 
the peribolus and its colonnades, with which the larger 
temples were often encompassed, there was no reason to 
complain of want of variety. 

With respect to the Grecian temple generally, and the 
Doric in particular, its similitude to the wooden hut is par- 
ticularly striking. Yet many modem writers affect to re- 
gard it as absurd and visionary. Incomprehensible and 
obscure as much of Vitruvius' treatise is, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that we are to throw aside the whole of his 
account of the origin of Grecian architecture as fabulous. 
Had he made no mention whatever of the wooden hut, the 
close analogy it bears, even in its rudest construction, to the 
Doric temple, could not have been overlooked.* In this 

• Bir Owilt, though constrained to admit the extraordinaT7 resemblance 
between the Greek temple and the wooden hnt, makes a feeble attempt to 
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type, besides its general figure, we find the tmnk of a tree 
forming the diminished column with its entasis ; the square 
capping, intended to strengthen the horizontal beams, ex- 
hibiting the elements of a capital ; and the timbers of the 
sloping roof and ceiling assuming an exact counterpart of 
the architrave, frise, and cornice. All that is required is to 
refine and adorn, to flute the shaft, to encircle the upper 
part of the column, or capital, with an oyoIo or annulets, to 
cover the ends of the joists with triglyphs, to attach guttaa 
to the mutules, to add mouldings to the plain surfaces. But, 
as already remarked, it is more than probable that the 
wooden hut, or temple, had, in the course of practice, re- 
ceived most of those improvements and distinctive features 
before it was transformed into stone or marble. Indeed the 
reality bears as strong a resemblance to its prototype as a 
structure of stone can possibly do to one on the principles 
of timber building. Assuming this hypothesis to be well 
founded, all the discrepancies and apparent anomalies are 
at once reconciled and explained. The architects, though of 
different ages and Grecian states, drew from the same source^ 
and imitated the same primitive type. Hence the differences, 
great and small, are not generic but specific ; the distinctive 
marks of the order being invariably preserved. In general 
composition and design, as well as in parts strictly ornamental, 
namely, the arrangement of the ovolo, number of grooves in 
the triglyphs, flutes in the columns, &c., the uniformity is very 
remarkable ; while in the diameter of the columns, height of 
the entablature, projection of the cornice and capital, the ar- 
chitect seems to have been circumscribed only by the limits of 
solidity, utility, and good taste. ^' Donde nasce questa bel- 



throw doubts on the hypothesis* The resemblance to which he aUudes 
in the portico of Tentyris, from De Non, is so slight and vague that no> 
thing can be proved from it — even if its correctness were established; and 
the note ftirnished by Mr Charles Barry, on the tombs of Benelhassan, is 
not more decisive, as it is probable the fluted columns may have been 
executed by Greek artists of a later period.— 8k' WilUam Chamber^ AreM- 
tectwe, edited by Mr Owilt, pp. 37, 38. 
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lezza in tanta differenza di rapporti ? Dalla natura stessa." * 
Mr Hope remarks on this subject: — "The elegance of 
Grecian architecture Increasing progressively until the age 
of Pericles, and even of Alexander, probably at that period 
for a while became stationary. The nation appears never 
to have departed from the style, which, having originated 
with them, exhibiting through all the stages of its growth a 
strict nniformity to the essential elements of the wooden 
hut, maybe exclusively entitled to the appellation Grecian ; 
nor does an instance appear in buildings of any importance, 
of which the name or remains have reached us, of any ad- 
mixture with any members of a dififerent description, that 
could not have formed a part of their simple ancestors." f 

Besides the column, the Greeks used square ouUb, which 
are quite distinct from the Roman pilasters. They are 
never diminished, or at least so slightly as not to be visible to 
the eye ; nor are they fluted. They have no correspondence 
with the Doric or Ionic orders in their capitals, mouldings, 
and levels, but seem intentionally distinguished from them. 
In temples they are only found as facings to the walls of the 
pronaos. Tliey would appear at first a violation of symme- 
try and uniformity ; yet, as Mr Aikin { observes, they must 
have had good reasons for their adoption ; and in this in- 
stance, as well as many others, probably relinquished a less 
for the sake of gaining a greater advantage. 

The invention of the arch cannot be traced to any par- 
ticular country. That it was unknown to the nations of 
Europe, and even to those of western Asia and Africa, till 
after the Macedonian conquest, seems to be generally ad- 
mitted. But whether it originated among the eastern 
nations, or with more probability in Italy and Sicily, cannot 
now be determined. It appears to have been known to the 
Greeks^ though they never used it to any extent in their 
public structures. The courses of stone projecting over each 

• Mflizia. 

f Bistorieal Ettay on Arehiteetvre, by the late Thomas Hope, p. 490. 

t Ettay on the Doric Order, by Edmund Aikin, Architect. 
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other in some of the baildmgs of Egypt and India, involve 
neither the principle nor power of the arch. But on the 
other hand, Colonel Leake is of opinion that the gateways, 
posterns, and sally-ports of the ruins of (EniadsB, in Acar- 
nania, prove that the use of the regular arch of concentric 
layers, combined with polygonal masonry, was known in 
Greece at a much earlier period than was at first supposed. 
Mr Mure remarks, " that this argument is not in itself con- 
clusive in regard to (EniadsB, considering the late epoch at 
which some of its principal works were constructed, but that 
his ovm further researches convinced him^ on evidence more 
fully adduced in the sequel, that the Greek masons were ac- 
quainted with the art of throwing an arch from the remotest 
period.'*'* * 

From discoveries made in the Propylea and temple oi 
Theseus, it would appear that the Greeks were in the practice 
of staining or painting portions of their architecture, such as 
the triglyphs, metopes, capitals, &c., even when constructed 
of marble, with various conventional tints, Mue, red, and 
yellow — a practice quite irreconcilable with modem ideas 
of taste, but which may have contributed powerfully to 
relieve the ornaments and sculpture. When built of rough 
stones which did not admit of polish, as in the temples of 
Pestum and Agrigentum, the surface was covered with a 
coat of stucco-plaster, which afterwards received the requi- 
site tints. 

The entasis or curved line of diminution of the column — a 
refinement which could only have occurred to a people of 
superior taste and perception like the Greeks — is supposed 
to have been of later introduction than the diminution by a 
straight Itne^ which was adopted in the earliest times. Mr 
Cockerell was the first to discover that the entasis alluded 
to by Vitruvius existed in the columns of the Parthenon, 
and other Doric remains — a peculiarity which had escaped 
the laborious researches of Stuart and Revett, and later tra- 

• Mure's Chreece, p. 76. 
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Tellers, who supposed them truncated cones, diminishing 
gradually in theh: diameters, from the base to the summit of 
the shaft. * 

It was well known that the vertical lines of the building 
of the Parthenon have a slight inclination outwards, which 
is even apparent to the eye of an ordinary observer. But it 
has only lately been discovered by M. Metzgen, a Bavarian 
architect, after a series of observations made on every part 
of the structure, that, with the exception of the gable lines 
of the pediments, there is not a straight line of any length 
in the structure ; the horizontal lines of the architrave, and 
parallel portions of the entablature, frise, and cornice, to- 
gether with the basement, or platform on which the columns 
stand, being all arched or curved upwards, though so 
slightly as not to be perceptible unless on very accurate in- 
spection. In a letter from Athens, read by Mr William 
Hamilton to the Royal Society of Literature, on the 13th 
of March 1840, it is stated, that the same peculiarity is also 
observable in the temple of Theseus. Mr Mure of Cald- 
well, remarking on this discovery, is of opinion that this 
apparent anomaly had not for its object any optical efifect as 
regards elegance, but simply to augment the solidity of the 
building, and to secure it, by a certain degree of concentric 
pressure, against the concussion of earthquakes. But what- 
ever opinion may be formed on this subject — and it is as 
probable that this peculiarity did regard some optical effect- 
it proves that the principle of the arch was then known to 
the Greeks. 

The Ionic order, invented by the Asiatic Greeks, is sup- 
posed, as already remarked, to have been nearly coeval with 
the Doric. The earliest example on record was the temple 
of Juno at Samos, which, according to Herodotus, was one 
of the most stupendous edifices of Greece, t It was exe- 
cuted by Rhoecus and Theodorus, 640 years B.C. The 



* Mr Gwilt attributes thia'dUcovery to Mr AUason. 

f It is described in the Ionian Antiquities, second edition. 
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majestic rains of the octostyle temple of Bacchns at Teos, 
confirm the eulogy of Vitruvius. Mr Gwilt thinks that it 
conld not be older than the Persian invasion, as, according 
to Strabo, all the sacred edifices of the Ionian cities, Ephe- 
BUS excepted, were destroyed by Xerxes. Besides those 
already allnded to, the temples of Apollo DidymsBus at 
Miletus, built about 360 years b. c, and Minerva Polias at 
Priene, dedicated by Alexander the Great, are celebrated 
examples of the Ionic in Asia. The Ionic temples of Athens 
are those of Minerva Polias, and £rechtheus on the Acro- 
polis. The antffi belonging to this order, like those of the 
Doric, differ entirely from the columns, and have no volutes. 
Their breadth is less than that of the column, nor is there 
any dmiinution. 

The Corinthian order exhibits the highest degree of re- 
finement of which Greek architecture was susceptible. It is 
supposed to have been introduced towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. Of this order the temple of Minerva 
at Tegea, the largest and most beautifal edifice of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, built by Scopas of Paros, was destroyed by fire 
about 400 years b.c. It was hypoethral, the cella being 
surrounded by two rows of Doric columns, surmounted by 
others of the Corinthian order, while those of the peristyle 
were Ionic. The only examples of the Corinthian order 
extant in Greece, are the Tower of the Winds, and the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates — ^both at Athens. 

Without attaching any particular importance to Vitru- 
vius' account of the origin and comparative proportions of 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, namely, that the 
first was emblematical of male strength and beauty ; the 
second, of the graceful symmetry of the female form ; the 
third, of the more delicate and slender proportions of a 
young virgin ; that in the two latter, the bases were the 
imitation of sandals, and the volutes of ringlets, — it seems 
by no means improbable, asremarkedby Mr Maxman, that 
the scale of proportion of the human figure, whether the foot 
or the head was assumed as the measure, led the Greeks to 
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apply to their architecture the principles of nature, by se- 
lecting a module, and thus establishing a relative propor- 
tion and generic harmony between all the members of the 
composition, altogether independent of individual variations. 
Their intimate knowledge of external anatomy and design 
must have taught them that in the human figure nothing 
was useless — nothing superfluous ; that all was the result of 
wisdom and design. In following out the same principle in 
their architecture, they aimed at the same perfection. Nor 
is there any thing incredible in the Vitruvian account of the 
invention of the Corinthian capital — that Callimachus, 
having observed a plant of acanthus clustering round a 
basket covered with a tile, which had been placed on the 
tomb of a young Corinthian virgin, and, struck with the 
beauty of the foliage and its arrangement, conceived the idea 
of the Corinthian capital. It makes no difference whether 
Callimachus was or was not the inventor ; some such ana- 
logy, derived from a casual combination of similar objects, 
may in all probability have suggested the original idea, or 
led to its full development ; even supposing that the vase, 
or bell-form, had been previously derived from Egypt. 
The taste and perfect composition of the Corinthian capital 
sufficiently demonstrate that it could not have been of Egyp- 
tian origin, but the legitimate offspring of Grecian genius 
and Grecian art. Whatever hints the Greeks may have 
borrowed from Egyptian or Phoenician architecture, as re- 
gards the three orders or their decorative features, their 
superior taste, science, original genius, and fertile imagina- 
tion so improved and remodelled as to make entirely their 
own ; they breathed into them new grace and beauty — new 
life and vigour ; — in a word, they stamped them with the 
highest perfection of which they were s^isceptible. 

The brightest period of Grecian architecture included the 
lives of Pericles and Alexander. After the death of the 
latter the arts gradually declined. The Macedonian con- 
quest introduced much additional magnificence, at the ex- 
pense of the ancient simplicity and purity of taste. Instead 
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of each nation adhering to its own characteristic style, the 
different orders were used indiscriminately throughout the 
Grecian empire. The Koman conquest accelerated the 
progress of corruption. 

The three Grecian orders embrace all the variety of pro- 
portion, character, and decoration, that good taste and sound 
judgment can require — ** the massive and imposing grandeur 
of the Doric — ^the adorned yet simple majesty of the Ionic, 
the festive sumptuonsness of the Corinthian." * Hence the 
reason why all attempts to produce a new order have been 
and ever wUl be fruitless. The invention and modification 
of a capital, or any other member, will not constitute a new 
order. Louis XIV. offered premiums for a new and origi- 
nal French order, and the whole body of French artists set 
about racking their brains and imaginations to produce 
what they did not comprehend. They imagined that it 
would be sufficient to invent something characteristic, but 
never lost sight of the Corinthian capital. Instead of the 
acanthus, or the leaves of any other plant, they substituted a 
plume of feathers, to which was suspended a cordon of the 
king, encircled below with a fleur-de-lis crown ; instead of 
the flowers on the abacus, they introduced a royal sun 
emblazoned with " Louis-les-Grands." De Lorme flattered 
himself that he had produced a new French order, while he 
only committed a piece of egregious foolery. Perrault 
made similar attempts, which ended in a caricature of the 
Corinthian capital with ostrich feathers crowning a column 
in the form of a truncated tree — a tree bearing feathers 
instead of leaves ! Attempts have been made to invent a 
Spanish order, by substituting heads of lions and comucopiaB 
for the flowers and roses ; a German order, by introducing 
branches of leaves so arranged as to form sixteen volutes ; 
and an American order, by a combination of heads and 
leaves of Indian com I But, assuming that any of these 
modifications had succeeded, would they have constituted 

* Earl of Aberdeen on Oreciui Architecture. 
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a new order? Milizia makes the following sensible remarks 
on such attempts : — " Non ^ perd da inmiaginarsi che Tinven- 
zione di nn capitello, e di qualche altro membro nella base 
e nel corincione costitnisca in architettura xm ordine nnovo. 
Per ordini sideve intendereqnello il quale differiscadagli altri, 
8i nolle proporzioni general! e particolari, come nella figura, 
nella quantity, e nella disposizione de' membri, e differisca 
cost sensibilmente, che lo spettatore assnefatto agli altri 
ordini, rimanga alia veduta di questo sorpreso dalla novitk, 
incantato dal piacere, e lo trovi di un carattere in tutto 
distinto dagli altri. H nuovo dell' artista h una sensazione 
di sorpresa, una commozione viya. Ora I'invenzione di un 
tal ordine ^ impossibUe: perch^ tre sono le maniere di 
fabbricare, onde non possono darsi che tre complessi di pro- 
porzione tra loro sensibilmente diversi, cio^, robustezza 
Dorica, mediocritk lonica, delicatezza Corinti&''* A 
whimsical modification of the feathered capital was at- 
tempted a few years ago by £mlyn, an English architect, 
who conducted the restoration of St Greorge's chapel, 
Windsor. He illustrated his invention by publishing a 
costly treatise, and executing a colonnade and a few door 
cases in Windsor and its vicinity. The idea, he says, first 
occurred to him, by observing the effect of twin trees in 
Windsor park. This new order consists of an oval shaft, 
which rises one-fourth of its height, and then divides into 
two smaller shafts, branching out dose to each other, the 
diminution leaving room for two capitals with volutes oma- ' 
mented with feathers, and arranged in the form of the caps 
of the knights of the order of the Garter. Ostrich feathers 
form the triglyphs, and the guttse and metopes are orna- 
mented with stars of the Garter. This whimsical invention 
is little known, having turned out, as might have been ex- 
pected, a complete failure. Such attempts are not, however, 
confined to the modems. We find numerous specimens of 
Greece and Rome, particularly the latter, in which the com- 

• Ar^Uettura Civile di FBAircEsco Milizia. 

E 
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position, proportions, and decorations, dif^ essentiaJly from 
the established orders, even making ample allowance for 
the latitude adnlf ted in their adaptation.* I'hese licenses 
or varieties, maj be divided into two classes. 1st, Those 
usually composed und^ the term. Composed orders, which^ 
except the Roman Composite, were generally used in small 
works, like those in the interior of the Pantheon; 2d, 
Those where the chief uinovation is observable in the 
capitals Of the Ionic and. Corinthian, which were sometimes, 
adorned with comuoopiaa (as in ttie temjde of Ceres,) eagles 



* Firaneei has collected from the Boman mnaiat a great namber of 
capitals of erery different form aod omamdiM, with figures of men> ani. 
malS) and flowers, in the most extravagant taste : — " On ornait de di£E<e- 
rentes manieres les chapiteaux des colomies ; mais les nouvelles inTentions 
de cettc espdce n'ont point fait r€gle. Ptolom6e Philopater, pour la fSte 
magniflque dont Afben^e nous a donn6 la description, fit construire une 
salle-a-manger, dont les chapiteaux des colonnes etoient composes de lotusj 
et d'autres fleurs. Au temple du Forum de Nerra il y avoit des chapi. 
teaux des qusitre coins desquels sortsit un Pegase. Le Comte F^de 
IKMSsede k sa maison>-de.campagne dans la Tiiia Adriaaa, prds de Tivoli, 
dAux chapiteaux aveo de« dauphins, lesquels oot probablement appartena 
au temple de Neptune de cette maison-de.campagne, et Ton voit de 
semblables chapiteaux dans le temple de Nocera de Fagani, a pen de 
distance do Naples. En parlant des chapiteaux 'de cette esp^ce, on dit 
^^ement qu'ils Tomissent des dauphins (delphinos Tomere.) Dans 
I'eglise de St Laurent hors de Rome, il y a deux colonnes ayec des chapi- 
teaux, sur les quatre coins desquels il y a autant'de victoires avec des 
trophies plac^es entredeux; et deux pareils chapiteaux, mais plus grands, 
sont dans le c(^ du palais Massinie aUe colonne."^— Wiokelmann, Higtirire 
de VArt — Arehitetture des AncienSf chap, ii- section 12. 

** The remains of this period discorer an increaeing partiality for the 

Corinthian order For variety, they have brought griflSns, 

eagles, comncopie, and other emblems, into the volutes. In the entabla- 
ture may be found every variety of moulding ; and what is the Composite 
but another variety of the Corinthian ? "—Forsyth's Remarks on Italy. 

** Such are the proportions of the Corinthian capital. It is, however, a 
practice with some to place various capitals upon columns of this kind, to 
which they give a diversity of appcUa^ons. They have no laws of propor- 
tion peculiar to them, yet the columns cannot be said to be a new order, 
for their diaracter, though disguised, may be traced either to the Corin- 
thian, Ionic, or Doric, whose symmetries are still preserved, although 
attempted to be concealed by the introduction of novel and capricious 
ornament." 
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in honour of Jupiter, tridents, trophies, dolphins, griffins, 
bolls^ heads,* figures of men, animals, monsters, and every 
yariety of flow^s, plants, and arrangement of foliage. 
Under the same class may be included the substitution of 
human figures for columns — ^the females usually called 
Caryatides, the males, Persians — an idea which the Greeks 
seem to have borrowed firom Egyptian or Persian architec- 
ture. Numerous as such licenses and modifications were, 
n<me of them came into general use, nor were they ever 
reduced to rule, much less classed as new orders. They 
were regarded only as varieties and exceptions. 

ELBMENTft OF ASCHrTECTURAI. BEAUTT. 

Much has been written on the elements of beauty in the 
fine arts, and many abstruse theories have been propounded 
for the purpose of elucidating its principles and effects. 
Metaphysics, mathematics, music, and philosophy, have 
been called in to analyse, define, demonstrate, and generalise. 
By attempting to reduce every thing to system, such writers 
Involve themselves in confusion and contradiction. Even 
Burke, Price, Alison, Payne Smith, and Dugald Stewart, 
the most celebrated writers on the sulject of beauty and 
taste, are not altogether exempt firom this imputation. 
Plato, in his Dialogues^ suggests that it Is the mind alone 
that is beautiful ; and that, in its perceptions of beauty, it 
only contemplates the shadow of itself. Leibnitz and his 
followers maintained that beauty consists in perfection ; but 
what perfection is, they do not venture to define. Crowzias 
wrote a long treatise to show that beauty depended on five 
elements — ^variety, unity, regularity, order, and proportion. 
P^re Andre, a disciple of the same school, carries his inquiry 
still further, alleging that, though such elements might be 
the true foundations of beauty, it was necessary to distin- 
guish whether the beauty that resulted from them was 
essential, natural, or artificial, according as the character of 

* Ionium AnUqukiltist, 
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each of these classes is combined or opposed to each other. 
Shaftesbmy, in his Characteristics^ adopting a theory bor- 
dering on the Platonic, maintains the existence of a primi- 
tive and superior good, and beauty of an internal sense, 
which can distinguish both the beautiful and the moral. 
Addison, in the Spectator^ was the first to refer the plea- 
sures of the imagination to the specific sources of beauty, 
Hublimity, and novelty. Dr Hutchison, in his Inquiry^ 
ooldly advocates the theory of a peculiar internal sense, by 
which we are made sensible of beauty. Gerard, and some 
of Hutchison^s followers, startled at the idea of a separate 
faculty, attempted to resolve beauty into uniformity and 
variety. .Diderot, in the French Encyclopedie^ arrived at 
the conclusion, that beauty was referable to the idea of re- 
1 ation. Father Buffier promulgated the doctrine, that beauty 
consists in mediocrity, or conformity to that which was 
most usual; which was suBsequently adopted and illus- 
trated by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Discourses. Dr Blair 
and other writers have discussed the subject of beauty, with- 
out producing any thing original. Hogarth's Analysis^ as 
far as it extends, is of extensive application, his undulating 
line of beauty bein^ derived from nature. The discussions 
of Vitruvius on the connexion between architecture, music, 
and the harmonic scale of proportion, have led the way to 
similar theories in modem times. Blondel was the first to 
investigate the subject, and to maintain, that amidst all the 
known proportions, the harmonic proportion alone could 
render an edifice beautiful. M. Ourard, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, produced a work on harmonic 
architecture. M. Briseux, in his work on the BeautiM as 
applied to ' architecture, pledged himself to prove that the 
proportions of architecture must necessarily be in harmonic 
proportion. Bianchini, Derizet, Bicciolini, and Galiani, fol- 
lowed in the same footsteps. The Abbe Logier published 
a treatise, in which he alleges architectural proportions 
Are in exact commensurability. On the other hand, Mr 
Morris contends, in his Lectures on Architecture^ that the 
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square in geometry, unison in mnsic, and the cnbe in 
architecture, have e^^h an inseparable proportion. In 1831 
ifas published a work of high pretension, of which the title 
page is as follows : — " The Music of the Eye ; or. Essays 
on the Principles of the Beauty and Perfection of Architec- 
ture, as founded on and deduced from reason and analogy, 
and adapted to what may be traced of the ancient theories 
of taste in the three first chapters of Vitruvius ; written 
with a view to restore Architecture to the dignity it had in 
Ancient Greece. By Peter Legh, Esq., M.A." In wild 
theory, abstruse mysticism, metaphysical and unintelligible 
nomenclature. The Music of the Eye surpasses all its prede- 
cessors. The work consists of nine essays, which are again 
subdivided into innumerable heads. The author^s classifi- 
cations and subdivisions are, indeed, quite extraordinary. 
Nor, after all, is it possible to form any thing like a distinct 
idea of his meaning or object ; but there is no attempt to 
refer architectural beauty to the musical scale, or ratio, the 
term " music of the eye" being only used in a metaphorical 
sense. He sets out with a learned and elaborate description 
of the terms used in the first three chapters of Vitruvius, 
convinced that the whole secret of Grecian architecture, and 
its principle of beauty, must be hid in the cabalistic meaning 
of these terms. He lays the greatest stress on the discovery 
of the true sense of the Greek word t«S/^, which, he says, 
means office^ or utility, and officium in Latin, though he 
admits that the usual translation is ordinatio. In short, 
T«§i^, or utiUtyy is the talisman which, throughout the trea- 
tise, explains all, solves all, and defines all. It is Aladdin^s 
wondeiiul lamp — it is the triumph of the utilitarian prin- 
ciple ! Any thing like connexion between his premises and 
conclusion is out of the question. He arrives at last at the 
astounding conclusion, that all architecture must be classed 
nnder *'*• foundation, support, and shelter." He then subdi- 
Tides them into styles, or schemes, as follows, each of which 
is separately discussed — ^*^ arrectorial, fulcumental, archi- 
colnmnar, monotrabial, pariefenestral, sectional, and mixed." 
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Ornament h comprised onder four heads — '^fntnai, diffuse, 
simple, and mixedJ' But it were needless to attempt an 
analysis of this unique production. The author is, however, 
by no means deficient in the knowledge and learning con- 
nected with his subject. Many of his general remarks on 
Grecian architecture are just and well-founded; but no 
sooner does he mount his hobby of V itruvius and his taxis^ 
than, like the knight of La Mancha and the enchanters, he 
loses himself in a mase of extravagance and hyperbole, 
alike at variance with sound judgment and good taste. In 
despite of all his classifications, subdivisions, definitions, and 
hard words, it would have been impossible to hazard a 
guess as to the style of his new musical architecture, had 
he not famished his readers with his own designs, illustra- 
tive of his system. These curious illustrations consist either 
of monstrous corruptions or caricatures of the Greek, Roman, 
and Italian, or a fantastic mongrel style, bearing some re- 
semblance to the Egyptian, Persian, and Chinese. 

But, of all the treatises on the harmonic theory, that of 
Mr Hay of Edinburgh — already well known to the public 
for his excellent work on thQLawsofHarmoniaus Coiaurmff — 
is the most able and satisfactory. He has illustrated his 
subject by a series of publications, embracing The Harmony 
of Form ; Proportion, or the Geometrical Princytks of Beauty 
Analysed; The True Principles of Ornamental Design as 
appUed to Decorative Arts^ &c. In the (pinion of the best 
judges, he has all but arrived at the solution of the Platonic 
theory ; a discovery which involves an important psycholo- 
gical phenomenon, demonstrating the existence of certain 
fixed principles of proportion and beauty in the human 
mind.* The development of such principles may be of 
essential service in their application to architecture, and that 
description of decorative art connected with geometrical 
figures. It is impossible to read these treatises without 
being convinced that the author is well versed in geometry, 
music, and acoustics. His style is clear, graceftd, and phi- 

• Aihtnmm, No. 81 7> p. 586. 



kfiophical. His woiks acre not only highly i&terasting, but 
qnite origmal, and well WQaHh. the attention both of tlie 
artist and the philosopher. 

Lord Aberdeen nemarkd on this subject, '^ The tmth is^ 

that general mles for beauty in this, or any other practical 

urt, cannot be Hxed from abstract ctdcnlations, but must be 

deduced from experience, and the continued observation of 

those qualities which have been fi)Utid universally to please ; 

and, by an adherence to this principle, the Gre^s seem in 

« great measure to have regulated their practice.*^* They 

^d not trust to m^e designs and plans, which are often 

fallacious, but studied the various effects of structures and 

their members, under dii^rent points of view, and in theif 

real dimensions. This was the practice of Michel Angelo, 

who, before erecting his magnificent cornice on the Tbt^ 

nesian Palace at Eome, had a model in wood, of the samd 

dimensions, previously put up, to j udge of its effect. Milieia 

remarks on this subject, ^^ Chi vuol sapere che cosa sia il 

bello, nol domandi ai letterati. Platone, Wolfio, Crowzias, 

Hutcheson, Andr^, e tanti altri, hanno sudato e gelato in 

ammassare su questo suggesto volumi interi; ciascuno in 

gnerra coll^ altro, ha eretto U suo sistema suUe mine altrui, 

tutti si sono intralciati in idee inintelligibili anche a loro 

stessi, e in vece di palesare il bello, lo hanno sepolto in un 

caos. Se ne interroghi il popolo — ^tutti vecchi, fanciulli, e 

donne, rispondono subito e d' accordo che bello ^ quel che 

place. Eccola Ik una rosa — Oh quanto ^ bella I £ perch^ 

fe bella? Perch^ mi place, risponde il poveroidiota."t -A.nd 

Winkelmann — " La beauts, comme le but et le centre de 

Part, demande en premiere lieu un tableau g^n^ral de cette 

quality ; tableau que je d^irerais pouvoir tracer d'une 

mani^re satisfaisante pour moi et pour le lecteur ; mais je 

sens les difficult^s que j'ai k vaincre. La beauts est un des 

grands myst^res de la nature ; nous en voyons ; nous en 

^prouvons les effets ; mais de vouloir donner une idde exacte 

* Earl of Aberdeen on Grecian Architecture, 
f Arckitettwa Civile di Fbahcesoo Milizxa. 
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de son essence, est nne entreprise qui a it6 sourent tent^e 
flans qu\>n ait pa la mettre en ex^cution.'^* 

Architecture possessing no acknowledged standard, is 
inflnenced by many different qnalities, relations, contin- 
gencies, and conventional roles— site, dimensions, antiqnity, 
associations, solidity, workmanship, colonr, materials, deco- 
ration, fitness, &c. ; on aU or each of which the beauty and 
success of the structure may be more or less dependent. 
Hence it is a great mistake to assume, as is too often done, 
that architectural beauty is altogether referable to the archi- 
tectural design and its proportums^ without attending to the 
other qualities and contingencies. The more we examine 
the architecture of the Greeks, the more we shall be con- 
vinced that they not only paid the greatest attention to pro- 
portion, ornament, and details, but that their judgment and 
good taste were no less conspicuous in modifying and adapt- 
ing their plans to site, occasion, and circumstances. 

* WinkelmaDiii HittoUee de TArt^ Vtv^if, chap. ii. sec. 9. 
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SECOND ARCHITECTURAL ERA. 

« 

COLBOO-BOMAN ABGHITBOTmB. 

The Romans derived their first knowledge of architecture 
fix>m the Etmscans ; nor is it likely that it assumed any 
fixed principles till the time of the first Tarqnin, who was a 
native of Etmria. He surrounded the city with walls of 
hewn stone, commenced * the Circus between the Aventine 
and Palatine hills, built temples, schools, and halls for the 
administration of justice, besides erecting galleries round the 
Fomm. The second Tarquin constructed the Cloaca Maxima 
of vast blocks of wrought stone — a work of massive solidity 
and grandeur, which still remains entire.' Servins Tullius 
enlarged the city, and commenced the temple of Jupiter 
Gapitolinus. Tarquinius Superbus completed the Circus, 
and advanced the woriis of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
which remained unfinished till the expulsion of the kings, in 
the consulship of Poplicola. The temple and its accessories, 
according to Pliny, embraced four acres in extent on the 
Mons Capitolinus. It was afterwards twice destroyed and 
twice rebuilt, the first by Vespasian, the second by Domi- 
tian. The latter was the most magnificent, the gilding 
alone having cost 12,000 talents. The rebuilding of the 
city, after its destruction by Brennius, was conducted in 
haste, and without any regular plan — a defect which it was 
found impossible to remedy, when Rome became the mistress 
of the world. 

From the expulsion of the kings, 508 b. c, to the conquest 
of Greece, 146 b.c. — a period of 363 years — ^it is impossible 
to trace the progress of their architecture. Indeed, the wars 
and struggles in which they were continually engaged with 
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the neighbonring nations, left no leisnre for cnhiyating ardii- 
tectnre or the fine arts. The temple of Jnno Monete on 
the Capitoline hill was bnilt in consequence of a vow hj 
L. Fnrins Camlllns, 345 b. c. ; yet the few works which 
exist, or are recorded of those early times, show a remark- 
able power, skill, and enterprise. For example, the Emis- 
sarinm, or tnnnel to drain the Alban lake, executed 397 
B.C., which still remains entire, and sends forth a rapid 
stream ; the celebrated Cnnicnlus, or mine, executed bj 
Oamillns, by which he penetrated into the citadel of Yen, 
and took the dty ; the first great road, or Appian way, the 
refpna viamm^ fifom Bome to Bnmdnsimn; and the first 
Aqueduct, executed by Appius Claudius when censor, 309 
B. c. A few years after this, Papirius, in consequence of 
ids victory over the Samnites, raised a temple to Qnirmtis. 

The conquest of Greece, 145 b.c., produced a great 
though gradual change in Roman architecture. The first 
important structure recorded after this event, and in which 
it has been supposed the Grecian style was partially intro^ 
duced, was the temple of Minerva, raised by Fompey th« 
Great out of the spoils of the Mithridatic war. Of this 
temple there are no remains. Their villas at this period 
were of great extent, the growing taste for magnifioeDce 
and decoration being amfdy supplied by the arts of Greece. 
Pompey erected the first permanent theatre. Those pre* 
ceding it, in accordance with a law of the censors, were 
only temporary erections, though sometimes of a great aixe 
and highly decorated, such as that of M. Emilius Scaums, 
which contained 80,000 spectators. About 45 b. c. Julkui 
Caesar enlarged the Circus, sunk a lake for the exhibition of 
Egyptian and l^aa galleys, dedicated a temple to Yenna 
Genetrix, and completed his new Forum. He soon i^ker 
erected a temple to Clemency, in which his statue was 
placed, clasping hands with the goddess. He likewise laid 
the foundation of a temple to Yenus, and a theatre, both of 
colossal dimensions. Hiey were afterwards completed hf 
Augustus. 
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The reign of Angastns was renowned for his trnparalleled 
patronage of art. He invited artists from all parts of 
Greece and Asia Minor, who made Italy their adopted 
ooantiy. The emperor boasted he had found Rome of 
brick, and left it of marble. Among his numerous works 
may be mentioned the temple of Jupiter Tonans on the 
Capitol ; the forum and temple of Mara the Avenger ; the 
temple of Apollo Palatine, with public libraries ; the por- 
tico and basilica of Cains and Lucius ; the porticoes of 
Livia and Octavia; the theatre of Marcellus. Agrippa 
reared " the immortal monument of the Pantheon," an 
example which was followed by the generals and procon- 
suls in the provinces. Architecture made little progress 
under Tiberius and Caligula. Nero^s reign was not unfa- 
vourable to art, debased and fantastic as was his taste, and 
prodigal to excess. His golden palace, '•'' Domus Aurea," 
combined every tthiug that was rich, brilliant, and gorgeous. 
The art made no progress under Gidba, Otho, and Yitellius^ 
Vespasian and Titus raised the Colisenm, the temple of 
Peace, and Therm», the majestic remains of which are the 
astonishment of every beholder. Trajan had a fine taste 
for architecture, which enhanced the splendour of his con- 
quests. His celebrated bridge over the Danube was a re- 
markable instance of enterprise and genius. According to 
Bio Cassius, it consisted of twenty stojM piers, one hundred 
and fifty feet high and sixty wide, bearing arches of one 
hundred and seventy feet «pan I His Arch, Historical 
Column, and Forum, attest the grandeur and beauty of his 
taste. The forum, of whidi only some remains of columns 
have been found, was quadrangular, surrounded by lofty 
porticoes, and entered by four triumphal arches. In the 
centre stood the historical cdlumn, where it still ujdifts 
its head, unrivalled by its numerous imitations in modem 
times. He had not only a fine taste for art, but was him- 
self an artist. Hadrian and the Antonines were zealous 
patrons of the fine arts, of which the Villa Hadriana, the 
restoration of the Olympium, and other structures of Athens, 
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bear ample testimony. Many great works, both at Rome 
and the provmces, were raised by communities and private 
individuals, but uniformly for the public good. The inscrip- 
tion on the splendid bridge of the Alcantara in Spain proves 
that it was erected by a few Lusitanian communities.* It 
became the duty of the proconsuls to regulate their taste, 
occasionally to check their emulation, and often to supply 
what was deficient. The senators of Rome and the pro- 
vinces vied with each other in contributing to the splendour 
and magnificence of the empire. Among such private bene- 
factors, Herodes Atticus, an Athenian citizen, was particu- 
larly conspicuous. 

An excess of ornament began gradually to introduce a 
corruption of taste ; yet architecture continued to flourish, 
and retain a comparative purity of style, long after sculpture 
and painting had suffered a sensible degradation. Of this, 
the triumphal arches of Severus and Constantine are ex- 
amples, particularly the latter, the only tolerable sculpture 
which it possesses having been taken from the arch of 
Trajan. At a time when few artists could be found capable 
of designing correctly the human figure, Caracalla and 
Diocletian were rearing therm» of vast dimensions and 
surpassing magnificence, the veiy rums of which are beheld 
with awe and wonder. The palace of Diocletian at Spalatro, 
the date of which may be assumed at a.i>. 290, affords a 
good example of the intermediate style. The basilican 
churches of San Giovanni and San Paolo beyond the walls, 
built by the Emperor Constantine, who died in 337, exhibit 
a rapid decline of taste in the course of a few years. Both 
of these structures, it is true, have undergone material and 
corrupt modifications in later times, especially by Bonromini ; 
yet enough of the originals remains entire to enable us to 

* " All the other quarters of the capital, and all the proviiices of the em- 
pire, were embellished with the same liberal spirit of pabUc magnificence, 
and were fiUed with amphitheatres, theatres, temples, porticoes, triumphal 
arches, baths, and aqueducts, all variously conduciye to the health, the 
deyotion, and the pleasures of the meanest dtisen.''— Gibbon's DceUne 
and FqU, toI. L p. 76. 
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judge of their style, which is one of mere pillage of the mag- 
nificent columns and marbles of antiquity, without regard 
to size, taste, or colour of the materials ; yet their simplicity 
of composition, and long lines of columns in perspective, 
display a beauty and unity of effect not equalled by many 
buUdings of high^ pretensions^ and more symmetrical 
details.* 

The Romans adopted and imitated the architecture of 
Greece, and not only employed Grecian architects, but often 
had the columns and decorations executed in Greece, and 
transported to Italy. A sensible deviation from the style 
of their masters is, however, evident in most of their works. 
Columns are calculated more for ornament than use — they 
adorn the wall, or, at most, support the pediment. In the 
Greek they support the edifice, and form the wall itselt. 
Amid the splendid structures and gorgeous display of im- 
perial magnificence, the marks of corruption are but too 
conspicuous, when compared with Grecian models. It is 
only necessary to compare the Doric and Ionic of the Greeks 
with the Roman orders of the same name, to be struck with 
the decided superiority of the former, not only in the fbrms 
and execution of the parts in detail, but in the chaste gran- 
deur and symmetrical effect as a whole. In the Roman, the 
juouldings and ornaments are comparatively crowded and 
meagre, the curvilinear profiles being segments of the circle. 
In the Grecian they are bold, simple, and well defined, the 
echinus and ovolo assuming uniformly the more varied and 
graceiul contours of the conic sections. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted, that the Romans carried the Corinthian to its high- 
est perfection, and, by the successful combination of the 
Etruscan arch and vault with the Grecian column, laid the 
foundation of a new and original style susceptible of great 
variety and magnificence, which has been adopted more or 
less by all modem nations. We have already alluded to 

• On the I6th of July 1824, the church of San 'Paolo was unfortunately 
dfeatrojed by fire. The roof having fidlen, the fire raged with such farj. as 
to calcine and split most of the columns. 
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their two Tsrieties of the orders — the Compoute and Tns- 
can ; the former by comlnmiig the Ionic smd Corinthian ; the 
latter, by stripping the Doric of its distinctive ornaments. 
From Egypt they borrowed the pyramid and obelisk — the 
former for mansolenms, the latter as a .graceful and im- 
posing accessory to their piazzas, circi, and pnblic buildings. 
Erroneous ideas are often entertained of ancient temples, 
both Greek and Roman, which are supposed to have been of 
gigantic dimensions. Antiquaries expatiate on the pomp 
and Bi^endour of their religious rite& ; and In describing 
their architecture, f^ly imdiscrimdnately to all what could 
only be applicable to those of the first class.* They do not 
distinguish between the essential parts and those that were 
accessory. They make no distinction between the larger class 
of tem|>les, such as those of Ephesns, OlyiQpian Jupiter, 
Serapis, Agrigentum, &c., and those of secondary rank and 
yery moderate dimensions. We know that the Pantheon of 
Agrippa, the ceUa oi which is neady of the «ame diameter 
as the cupola of St Peter's, was, next to the temples of Peace 
and Jupiter Capitolinus, the largest in Rome, ^^ the city of all 
the gods.'' Their circular temples were generally of moderate 
dimensions. Many were mere fane& or shriaes, just large 
enough to contain the statue of the divinity or hero, like that 
erected to Julius Caesar after the battle of Philippi. The 
grandeur and magnificence of the ancient temples, even those 
of the first class, did not depend altogether on then: dimen- 
sions, considerable as they often were, but on their fine pro- 
portions, unity of design^ massive construction, rich decoration, 
favourable site, and the spacious oeriboli and porticoes 
with which they were encircled.t The temples of Pestum, 
compared with most of our modem edifices, are of mo- 
derate dimensions, but their severe simplicity, massive 
solidity, and grandeur of proportion, fill the mind with a 
powerful feeling of the sublime and beautiful. The greater 

* Templet Aneiem et ModemeSf par M. L. M. Premidre partie, p. 7. 
f acQgDKnf SUtna deUa SeuUuta, Tom. i. lib. 2; cap. 1, p. 144. 
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nmnber of the temples at Kome, being the early works of 
the republic, are inferior both in taste and magnitude to those 
of the Greeks and their colonies. Eyery stranger whoTisits 
the Roman remains, is struck with the small dimensions 
of these structures compared with what his imagination had 
anticipated, with the exception of the temple of Peace, the 
Pantheon, and a iSew others. The designs and restorations 
of Serlio, Palladio, Piranesi, Desgodets, and others, are apt 
to lead to mistaken and exaggerated notions of their forms 
and dimensions. Almost all the architects and archasolo- 
gists who have attem,pted to design the restoration of the 
Boman remains, have rather indulged the heat of their< 
imagination^ than confined themsdves to matters of fact and 
inrobability. From a mass of confused walls, rubbish of 
brickwork, and ruined vaults, they are not content with 
laying down the general design and geometrical distribu- 
tion of the parts ; they venture boldly into the details of 
the di£ferent chambers, and the uses for which they were 
intended I But the fame of the Boman architecture rests not 
on her temples, Grecian colonnades, and porticoes, magnifi- 
cent as many of them were, but on her new and original 
style displayed in her :palaces, thermae, basilicas, porticoes, 
forums, triumphal arches, historical columns, aqueducts, 
mausoleums, bridges, theatres, amphitheatres, circi, nanma- . 
chia — ^works of stupendous magnitude and grandeur, and 
many of them unknown to the Greeks. 

While the remains and antiquities of Egypt have within the 
last thirty years been elaborately investigated, and success- 
fully illustrated, the interesting ruins of the ancient cities of 
HeUopolis or Balbeck, and Palmyra or Tadmor in the desert, 
situated in the neighbouring region of Syria, have been alto- 
gether overlooked by modem travellers. The knowledge we 
possess is entirely derived from the work of Wood and Daw- 
kins, published in 1753 ; but as their designs are not accom- 
panied with a scale or measurement, their correctness cannot 
be depended on ; nor does the description of Pococke add any 
thing new. A remarkable mystery hangs over Heliopolis, 
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no Ghreek or Roman author having made any mention of it. 
If the ruins of Palm3rra belong to the age of Anrelian, which 
is the general opinion, those of Heliopolis, from their close 
resemblance in style and composition, may be referred to 
the same period. From a fragment of John of Antioch, it 
has been supposed that the larger temple of Heliopolis was 
built by Antoninus Pius. The remains of both these cities 
are of the Gneco-Boman architecture, but corrupt and me- 
retricious — ^fhll of ornate enrichment and whimsical affecta- 
tion — exhibiting examples of almost every vicious deviation 
of modem times. Yet is it impossible not to admire the gran- 
deur and magnificence of their plans and dimensions, the 
boldness of their execution, the science of their construc- 
tion, and the prodigious size of the blocks of limestone, gra- 
nite, and marble, some of them sixty feet in length. There 
are various other remains of Eastern and Roman architec- 
ture in Syria and Asia Minor, which are little known and 
seldom visited by any traveller. Among these the remains 
of Wady Mousa, supposed to be the ancient city of Petra, 
the Edom of Scripture, are remarkable for a magnificent 
Roman theatre, temples, tombs, &c., with their ornaments 
and sculpture cut out of the solid rock. They have been 
described and illustrated in an interesting work published a 
few years ago in France, on Arabia Petnea, by Laborde 
and Leon.* 

• See likewise Bnrckhardt's Travelt, edited bj Colonel Leake. An 
English translation of Laborde's work, with lithographic illastrationB, hms 
been published in « cheap form. 
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THIRD ERA. 

THX BOMAITBSQUE — BTZAHTIllE^LOMBJJtD— VORMAV OR BAZON— «OTRlC OR 

POINTED — ARABIAN OR MORESQUE. 

The third era of architectnre, in the order of progression, 
commenced with the corrnpt mixture of the Lower Latin 
and Greek empires, ont of which arose the Romanesque, 
Byzantine, Lombard, Norman or Saxon, Gothic, Arabian, 
Saracen, or Moresque. 

The conversion of the Emperor Constantino to Christi- 
anity, followed by that of Theodosius, led to important 
changes in ecclesiastical architecture. The pagan temples, 
from the peculiar arrangement of their interiors, were ill 
adapted to the accommodation of numerous congregations. 
The basilica^,* or halls of justice, were accordingly selected 
for the first Christian churches. Plain in their exterior^ 
which was in the shape of a bam, their interior consisted of 
a central nave, and two or more side aisles formed by rows 
of columns supporting an entablature, with a transept at one 
end, extending the whole width of the building. Opposite 
to the centre nave, the transept swelled into a semicircular 
recess or tribunal (in Greek, Apsis,) with a rounded ceiling 
like a conch or niche. Similar but smaller projections were 
occasionally formed opposite to the aisles. These edifices 
were found so convenient for Christian worship, that the new 
churches which soon superseded them, were, both in exte- 
rior and interior, built nearly after the same model ; hence 
the origin of the modem Italian term basilica^ as synony- 
mous with a church of the higher order. To one of the 

* In the Quarterly Revi&u>j April 1845, will b« found an intere^ng article 
<m tiie ancient Roman baailicse. 
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gables was attached a portico, but the colonnade of the in- 
terior, instead of an entablature, generally supported arches 
or imposts springing from the capitals — a favourite arrauge- 
ment in the middle ages, and not unfrequent in modem 
churches. The adaptation of glass to windows, which began 
to be general about the sixth century, was productive of 
important architectural changes. The manufacture of glass 
had been long known to the ancients, and had attained 
great perfection in yases*^ and cups for domestic use, prior 
to its application to windows. Before this great improve- 
ment, the admission of daylight into buildings, however 
guarded, necessarily exposed them more or less to the in- 
clemency of the weather. Their windows and openings 
were small, few in number, and placed high in the walls ; 
sometimes little more than long narrow openings between 
the rafters. Many large chambers bad no windows or 
openings whatever, depending entirely on torch light ; such 
as that in the baths of Titus, in which the Laocoon was 
found, and many others in the Villa Hadriana. In some 
species of temples, the principal light was received through 
the door ; in those of hypoethral construction, both light 
and weather were admitted through the open colonnade ; in 
others of a circular form, like the Pantheon, through a large 
orb in the centre of the cupola. In connexion with the pri- 
mitive basilican churches, were occasionally built baptis- 
teries of octagonal or polygonal form, dedicated to St John 
the Baptist. Though close to the churches, they were ge- 
nerally detached from them. A few churches of this period 
were of a round form^ 

THE BYZANTINE STYLE. 

The removal of the imperial seat of government by Con- 
stantine, from Bome to Byzantium — the more extended de- 
mand for places of Christian worship — ^the absence of the 

* Of this manufitcture, the celebrated Portland or Barbarini vase, found 
in the tomb of the Emperor Alexander Severua, is an interesting specimen. 
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models of Roman grandenr, and the rich and inexhaustible 
supply of materials they afforded — the schism between the 
Greek and Latin churches — the irruptions of the Goths — 
the dvil wars — the separation of the eastern and western 
empbes, forced the Byzantine architects to exercise their 
ingenuity and resources in devising a style of architecture 
better suited to their new wants and circumstances. The 
improved practice of vaulting, derived from the East, en- 
abled them, with smaller and inferior materials, to throw 
cupolas and arcades over spaces of vast extent and span. 
Instead of the long aisles and colonnades of the basilica, 
the new Byzantine church, of which St Sophia is the most 
celebrated example, was thrown into the form of a Greek 
cross. In the centre was raised on high a lofty dome, rest- 
ing on a solid cylinder, supported by four arcades and their 
spandrils, converging into a circle, while semi-cupolas, or 
conchs, closing into the arcades of the dome^ surmounted 
the four naves or branches of the cross. The square cor- 
tile, or quadriportieus, crowned with smaller and equal 
cupolas, formed a graceful accessory to the new temple. 
** Arches thus rising on arches, and cupolas over cupolas^ 
we may say that all which in the temples of Athens had 
been straight and angular and square, in the churches of 
Constantinople became curved and rounded, concave within 
and convex without ; so that after the Bomans had begun 
by depriving the architecture of the prior Greeks of its con- 
sistency, the Christian Greeks themselves obliterated every 
mark of the architecture of their heathen ancestors still 
retained by the Bomans, and made the ancient Greek 
architecture owe its final annihilation to the same nation 
which gave it birth."* 

The distinguishing feature of the new Byzantine church, 
was the Greek cross and centre dome, to which was after- 
wards added the taper and lofty minaret. The columns 

* Hi8U>ricdl Essay on Architecture, by the late Thomas Hope^ Esq.^ 
p. 124. 
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ceased to retain any resemblance to the Greek and Roman 
orders ; though the shafts were round, there was no pro- 
portion observed in their diameter and height — no distinc- 
tive marks in their capitals, which exhibited a diversity of 
the most whimsical ornaments. Arcades and even cupolas 
began to assume fantastic forms and curves — some less than 
semicircular, some greater; some curving towards each 
other like a horse- shoe ; some like a double horse-shoe, with 
a pillar between them ; others formed of different curves, 
like a trefoil or scallop ; others pointed, alternating with 
round; others narrow and lancet; others curved inward, 
and then in an opposite direction ; others triangular, like a 
pediment. Arches were likewise accompanied by sets of 
diminutive pillars, supporting smaller arches. Byzantine 
artists were* in request in Persia, and those of Persia were 
employed at Constantinople; and hence a reciprocity of 
taste and decoration. The Persian of this period, however, 
BO longer, displayed any traces of that grandeur of style 
which distinguished the ancient capital of Persepolis ; it had 
dwindled into a taste for angles, pinnades, and innumerable 
conceits. 

Thus arose the Byzantine style of architecture, which, 
besides exercising a powerful influence over Venice and other 
parts of Italy bordering on the Adriatic, spread its ramifi- 
cations over a great part of Asia, Africa, and Europe, in- 
cluding the whole regions of Islamism and the Greek church. 
It was adopted in a modified form by the Persians, after 
their conversion from idolatry to Mahommedism ; by the 
Arabs, Saracens, and Moors of Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Sicily, and Spain ; by the Turks after their conquest 
of the Greek empire ; by the Sarmatian tribes of Kussia, 
from the Black and Caspian to the White Sea. It super- 
seded at once the aboriginal architecture of every country 
into which it was transplanted. That of Sardis and Ephesus, 
of Thebes and Memphis, of Gualis and Benares, yielded with- 
out a struggle to ** Mahommed^s flying creed.^^ Whether in 
churches, mosques, medrasses, palaces, pavilions, or bazaars, 
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the characteristic features — the arch, cupola, and minaret — 
are still conspicuous. The first converts to Chrlitianity, 
both Jews and Gentiles, regarded images in relief, of every 
kind, with horror ; — the later Christians restored Ibem ; but 
the dread of idolatry entertained by the Greek clergy, after 
their schism with the Latin church, inflamed by the furious 
zeal of the Iconoclasts, led to the total expulsion of all 
Scriptnral images from the Greek church. The prohibi- 
tion did not, however, extend to subjects in painting or 
mosaic, with which their churches still continued to be de- 
corated, intermixed with a profusion of gilding, marbles and 
precious stones of the richest hues. But the more rigid rules 
of Mahommedism excluded from their houses of worship all 
representations whatever of living beings, whether sculptu- 
ral or pictorial — a peculiarity which may partly account for 
the style of incrnsting the exteriors and interiors of their 
buildings with innumerable facettes, angles, and lozenges, 
which even found its way into the Latin and Lombard ar- 
chitecture, and was subsequently adopted, with certain mo- 
difications, into the Saxon or Norman of northern Europe. 

THE LOMBARD. 

The successive invasions and ravages of the barbarians — 
the wars of Belisarius — the conquests of the Lombards — 
the removal of the Exarchate to Bavenna — the separation 
of the empires, reduced Bome to a state of utter ruin and 
desolation. The cities of Bavenna, Milan, and Venice, now 
rose above the ancient mistress of the world. The Lombards, 
despising the Bomans, and disdaining to copy their archi- 
tecture, invented a new and modified style of their own, 
partly borrowed from the corrupt Latin, partly from the 
Byzantine, and partly original — differing both from the 
basilica and the Greek cross. The Lombards, amidst all 
their vicissitudes and changes of government, were distin- 
galshed not only for their valour, general intelligence, 
knowledge of commerce, and ingenuity, but for thehr love 
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pf the arts, especially the art of building, which they held in 
the highest estimation, and for the advancement of which 
they established gnilds, or secret societies of firee-masons, 
who extended their branches far and wide. The clergy and 
monastic bodies, in those times the chief depositaries of 
learning, science, and art, acting nnder the authority of 
Papal bulls and diplomas, zealously co-operated with the 
societies of free-masons in promoting the cultivation of 
architecture. To these causes Mr Hope ascribes the uni- 
formity of the style over all Christian Europe in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. No sooner was a new church or con- 
vent endowed, than a masonic surveyor was dispatched in 
the train of the churchman or superior, to make the requi- 
site arrangements. The clergy themselves would occa- 
sionally furnish the plans, and superintend their execution, 
vying with each other in the taste and magnificence of their 
plans. The masonic societies, excluded from the Greek 
empire, numbered among their ranks Romans as well as 
Greeks, who had taken refuge in Italy from the persecutioiL 
of the Iconoclasts. Rome, deserted and fallen, exhibited 
no architectural improvement save a few steeples, erected 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. The new style, gradually 
spreading over northern Europe, still retamed its leading 
characteristics, though modified in many respects by cli- 
mate, taste, and local circumstances, under the appellations 
of Roman, Romanesque, Lombard, Norman, and Saxon. 
At first, the columns were but rude imitations of the Roman 
orders. At length, like those of the Byzantine, they gradually 
lost all trace of the ancient orders, and all their distinctive 
marks and proportions — sometimes round, thick, and stunted 
— sometimes ribbed, and of a trunk-like shape, with un- 
seemly blocks for their bases, and fanciful ornaments for 
their capitals — sometimes tall and slender, like ropes and 
fillets. The arch, generally round, was either plain or 
framed amidst a profusion of mouldings. It was occasionally 
flat, angular, and pointed, and at times, though rarely, after 
the Byzantine taste, in the shape of a horse-shoe or trefoil. 
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The apsis of the basilica, the octagonal and polygonal 
cupola, and the steeple, were the charactmstic features of 
the Lombard church. Many beautiful specimens of this 
style are to be found in Germany, Normandy, and Great 
Britain ; and whatever varieties they exhibit, or however 
designated, are referable to the same compion origin. In 
Italy, the bel&y is a tower, detached from the church ; north 
of the Alps, it surmounts the crossing of the vaulting, or is 
placed in front of the building, with a pointed roof. The 
early cloisters of the Latin «hurch were all of the Lombard 
style. The Lombard buildings in Grermany and France far 
excel, in Mr Hope's opinion, the Norman and Saxon varie- 
ties of England. Images in relidf having been permitted by 
the Latin clergy, their churches enjoyed the full advantage 
of sculptural decoration. A good deal of the sculpture is, 
however, fantastic, and almost ludicrous. From a supersti- 
tions notion that certain animals were guardians against the 
intrnsion of evil spirits, their churches, cloisters, and tombs 
were often decorated with statues of lions, aphinxes, griffins, 
and chimeras of various sorts. The painting and mosaic 
work, after the Byzantine manner, became afterwards a fa- 
vourite style of ornament. 

THE GOTHIC OR POINTED. 

Widely as the Lombard had spread over western and 
northern Europe, it was soon destined to be entirely super- 
seded by a new style — the Gothic or pointed. The origin of 
the GrOthic has been the subject of much controversy and 
antiquarian research — of innumerable learned treatises and 
conflicting theories. It has been successively referred to the 
Druids, Saxons, Goths, Normans, Saracens, and Persians. 
Its invention has been claimed for Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy, and England. Some have conjectured that the Gothic, 
Celtic, and other northern nations, having been accustomed 
to assemble for the worship of their deities in woods and 
groves, endeavoured to imitate the umbrageous character o£ 
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the stems and spreading bongbs. Milner derives it from the 
intersection of arches, which occnrs in the late examples of 
the Romanesque ; some writers, from the aspiring lines of 
the pyramids ; others, from the framed construction of tim- 
ber building. An ingenious theory is suggested by Sir 
James Hall, who supposes the Gothic roof and arcades to 
be an imitation, not of a natural grove, but of a construction 
of wickerwork. It has been objected to such theories, and 
justly, as regards the Druids and Groths, that the structures 
which offer themselves as peculiarly illustrative of such 
supposed imitations, are the latest specimens of the style, 
and the farthest removed from the era of its invention. But 
inapplicable as such theories are to the early style of the 
Romanesque, which preceded the Gothic, and though con- 
necting its invention with the Druids, Gothic, and Celtic 
nations, Saracens, &c., be absurd and preposterous, yet, 
viewing the sylvan and wickerwork theories as arising at 
the period of the true origin of the style, they will most sa- 
tisfactorily indicate the types and analogies from which its 
genuine character was derived, as well as explain and eluci- 
date the principles which regulated its final development 
and embellishment. That the Lombard, Saxon, and Nor- 
man styles, from which the Gothic or pointed sprang, de- 
rived their origin from the gradual corruption of the Latin 
architecture, is indisputable ; but that the genuine Gothic 
owes its existence to the casual discovery of the pointed 
arch, or to any such fortuitous deviations and combina- 
tions, as contended by many writers, is a gratuitous as- 
sumption altogether incredible. The pointed arch was not 
peculiar to the Gothic ; it was occasionally used in the Ro- 
manesque, Lombard, Norman, and Byzantine styles, with- 
out producing any results. It matters not whether it was 
introduced from the East by the crusaders, or the result 
of chance ; of itself, and wiihaut some governing principle, it 
never could have led to the future development andpecuUar 
character of ^ Gothic. The sylvan hypothesis aflbrds th« 
only raticmal solution. To deny that the purest ecdesiastf* 
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cal Grothic exhibits the most striking similitude to the 
interlacing of groves and trees, as well as to the construc- 
tion of wickerwork, were as unreasonable as to shut our 
eyes to the marked analogy between the Grecian Doric 
temple and the wooden hut. Indeed, the whole composi* 
tion and details of a Gothic cathedral — the naves, aisles, 
clustered pillars, groinings, and ramifications, cross springers 
of the vaults and roof, the transoms, mullions, tracery, and 
minute ornaments — all point to the same prototype. What 
is a great part of its sculpture and decorations, its trefoils, 
quatrefoils, cinqfoils, its finials, crockets, featherings, cusps, 
foliage, and fretwork, but an imitation, more or less free, 
of plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetable nature? What are 
its stained-glass windows and oriels, but an imitation of 
the harmonious and chastened gleams of sunshine passing 
through the branches and openings of the richly variegated 
foliage? The author of The Sketch Book, (Washington 
Irving) in a forest scene among the American prairies, 
remarks — "We were overshadowed by lofty trees with 
straight smooth trunks, like stately columns; and as the 
glancing rays of the sun shone through the transparent 
leaves, tinted with the many-coloured hues of autumn, I 
was reminded of the effect of sunshine among the stained 
windows and clustering columns of a Gothic cathedral.'* 
In CowpefB private correspondence he remarks — " We also, 
as you know, have scenes at Weston worthy of description ; 
but because you know them well, I will only say that one of 
them has within these few days been much improved — ^I 
mean the lime walk. By the help of the axe and wood- 
bill, which have of late been constantly employed in cutting 
out all straggling branches that intercepted the arch, Mr 
Throckmorton has now defined it with such exactness, that 
BO cathedral in the world can show one of more magnificence 
and beauty.'* Bishop Warburton, in his notes on Pope's 
Episties, has the following striking passage on this subject : — 
^^No attentive observer ever viewed a regular avenue of 
well* grown trees intermixing their branches over head, bat 
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it presently put him in mind of the long vista through the 
Gothic cathedral— or ever entered one of the larger or more 
elegant edifices of the kind, bnt it presented to his imagina- 
tion an avenne of trees ; and this alone is what can truly be 
called tlie Gothic style of building. Under this idea of so 
extraorduiarj a species of architecture, all the irregular 
transgressions against the art, all the monstrous offences 
against nature, disappear ; every thing has its reason ; every 
thing is in order ; and a harmonious whole arises from the 
studious application of the means and proportions to the 
end. Nor could the arches be otherwise than pointed, 
when the workmen were to imitate the curve which 
branches of two opposite trees make by their insertion with 
one another ; or could the columns be otherwise than split 
into distinct shafts, when they were to represent the stems 
of clumps of trees growing together ? On the same prin- 
ciples they formed the spreading ramifications of the stone- 
work of the windows, and the stained glass in the interstices, 
the one to represent the branches, the other the leaves of 
an opening grove; and both concurred to preserve that 
gloomy light which inspires religious reverence and dread.'* 
So far Warburton^s theory is well founded. But when he 
attempts to show that the Groths who conquered Spain in 
470, were the inventors of the style — ^that after becoming 
Christians, they endeavoured to build churches in imitation 
of the spreading and interlacing boughs of the groves in 
which they had been accustomed to perform their Pagan 
rites in their native Scandinavia — that they employed 
Saracen architects, whose exact style suited their purpose — 
he involves himself in a labyrinth of fable and conjecture. 
Nearly the same improbable theory as regards the Goths, is 
supported by Dr Stukely in his Archaologia^ by Milizia ia 
his Treatise on Archiiedure^ and by Mr Boid in his Htstory 
and Analysts of the different styles. Sir Christopher Wren 
derives it from the Moors of Spain ; Warton, Whittington, 
Lord Aberdeen, and Gwilt, ascribe its origin to the Arabs 
and Saracens of the East, and the crusaders ; which again 
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18 disputed by MoUer, Milner, and Bentham. Captain 
Grose expresses doubts, but rather leans to the Saracenic 
theory.* Horace Walpole, Barry, Gunn, and other writers, 
including Mr Hope, are of opinion that its origin is to be 
traced to the corrupt Latin or Romanesque, combined with 
the casual discovery of the pointed arch. Mr Dalloway is 
of opinion that the Gothic originated in Italy, ^^ from the 
mere love of novelty," and that " the excessive delicacy 
and minute decoration of parts, was borrowed from the 
Moors." In other respects he conforms "to the high 
authority of Sir Christopher Wren."t Mr Hope ridicules 
the idea of the sylvan hypothesis, and treats it in the follow- 
ing flippant manner : — " Warburton's idea, therefore, more 
worthy of a fanciful novelist than a grave divine and 
critic, should be discarded by others as it was by himself ; 
and as the objection of the entire tree, with root and branch, 
of the English bishop, applies equally to the insulated twigs 
and posts of the Scottish baronet, we shall leave them to 
strike root, and put forth what shoots they can." t But 
neither is the sylvan nor the wickerwork theory, as Mr 
Hope and others assume, necessarily connected with re- 
mote periods and Scandinavian barbarians, any more than 
Druids and Goths, Saracens or Moors, as if they were the 
only people exclusively privileged to take nature for their 
model. We have only to turn to Europe — to Germany, 
Flanders, France, and England, in the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries — for the times and 
countries which produced this beautiful and original archi- 
tecture. § Had the Druids, Scandinavians, and Gothic 

* Essays on Gothic Architecture, by Warton, BeBtham, Grose, and 
BfUner. Likewise, Gunn's Inquiry into the Origin and Jnfiuenct of 
Oothie Architecture— Parentaliat or Memoirs of the Wrens. 

f Comparative i2emarJi» on Architeeturet Setdpture, and PainHng, 
by James Dalloway. 

X Hope's Euay on Architecture, p. 373. 

§ For the progressive changes of style, from the earliest specimens to 
the reign of Elizabeth, in every variety of design, reference may be mad* 
to Britton's History oflM ArcMtteivir^ ofth4 fiiddU Ages. 
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nations been the inventors, they must either have brought 
it from their own barbarous regions, or produced it after 
establishing themselves in their new conquests — supposi- 
tions inconsistent with probability and historical fact. Mr 
Hope, besides being of opinion that the origin and charac- 
ter of the style could never have been derived from the 
crusaders and eastern nations, is constrained to admit, 
what indeed is self-evident^ that the invention of the pointed 
arch, having been long common in round-headed churches, 
was entirely incidental — " ihcU the fundamental characterise 
tics of the Gothic are independent of and deeper than the 
pointed arch^ or its employment^ which was not the cause, but 
Mc consequence of the style,''''* Moreover, in other passages, 
notwithstanding the sneers at the English bishop and Scot- 
tish baronet, be betrays a decided leaning to the same 
theory, if he does not actually adopt it. When describing, 
for instance, the characteristics of a Gothic structure, he 
expresses himself in the following manner : — *^ And though 
certainly the essential parts — the pillars, the arches, the 
ribs, the groins, the cross springers, and the ridge -plates 
— did not derive from the imitation of trees planted in an 
avenue or quincunx, their more essential forms, it is probable 
thai the similitude which they gradually but incidentally ac'^ 
quired to trees tims disposed, gave the idea of completing the 
resemblance in their ornamental additions, not only by dotting 
eveiy pediment and pinnade with crotchets and finials in 
die shape of buds, and by fillmg every arch with tracery 
Uke the foliage, but by twistiBg the light arches and ribs 
themselves so as to look Rke stalks of the woodbine, or 
tendrils of the vine,'''' Na advocate of the sylvan theory 
could be more eloquent or conclusive. For it never can be 
contended that the Gothic came forth at once in all its 
perfection after the type in question. On the contrary, it 
is but reasonable to suppose, that in the course of practice 
with the pointed arch, certain similitudes and analogies were 

• Hope's EMta^i p. 303. 
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strack ont, which inspired the free-masons and their clerical 
patrons with the felicitous idea of porsaing the charac- 
teristic resemblance to its fall development. Neither is it 
improbable^ that the familiarity of the crasaders with the 
Byzantine stmctores of the Saracens of Palestine and 
Egypt, may have led to certain analogies and ornaments in 
their new style of architecture. 

That the Gothic of England is entitled to the claim of 
priority of invention over other countries of Europe, is a 
question which has been much agitated, and with regard to 
which, much difference of opinion exists That it is the 
purest in taste and execution, is almost universally claimed 
by English architects and writers. Mr Hope expresses a 
decided opinion, founded on numerous and forcible reasons, 
that the Germans were the original inventors — that it then 
passed into France, and afterwards into England. More- 
over, he hesitates not to pronounce the German Gothic 
saperior in science, taste, and richness of decoi^tion, to the 
finest specimens of England. He ridicules the idea — even 
entertained by the French themselves — that many of their 
Gothic edifices in Normandy and Picardy were reared by 
the English ; because the utmost that can be conceded is, 
that they were the work of the Norman conquerors of Eng- 
land, not of the native English, Mr Bold, who seems to 
have attentively studied the Norman buildings, is of opinion 
that the Norman originated and was perfected in Normandy, 
though he admits that the Normans themselves, particu- 
larly Messrs Caumond and Gerville, of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Caen, class it under secondary Norman^ 
which in fact identifies it with the Lombard and Roman- 
esque. Mr Boid ascribes the origin of the Gothic to the 
Visigoths of Spain, who borrowed it from the Saracens of 
the same country; yet he thinks it received its highest 
finish and beauty from the Norman monkish architects — 
both suppositions equally improbable, and supported by no 
evidence whatever. 
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The British Grothic is generally classed under three 
styles — the Saxon or Norman, the Pointed and Lancet, the 
Tndor or Florid. The first is a variety of the Lombard ; 
the second, the genuine GrOthic; the third, loaded with 
excess of ornament, and frittered into affected delicacy* 
betrays a corrupt and meretricious taste, inconsistent with 
the purity of the preceding style. 

If the question of the origin and priority of invention of 
the Gothic has excited so much controversy, that of its 
classification and nomenclature has called forth even still 
more violent altercation among our architects, archsBologists, 
and cognoscenti. They are indignant at the term Gothic^ 
which they allege was applied to the pointed style by Sir 
Henry Wotton, and confirmed by Eveljrn and Sir Christopher 
Wren. They admit that the Saxon or Norman was always 
called Gothic, but allege that it was a term of reproach ; 
and they contend that the pomted or real Grothic was 
known by the term Tedescha — Maniera Tedescha, There 
seems nothing, however, very extraordinary or inappropriate 
in the conversion of Tedescha into Grothic, the Germans 
being notoriously of Grothie descent Besides, why stickle 
for the term Tedescha, unless they are prepared to admit its 
German origin?* MrMilner recommends the appellation 
"Pomted Style." Sir Christopher Wren, in accordance 
with his theory, attempted to change it into Saracenic. 
Dr Stukely proposed to substitute Arabian ; other writers, 
Grerman, Norman, French, and British. The Society of 
London Antiquaries advocated the exclusive term, English. 
Mr Bickman, in his Attempt to Discriminate the Styles 
of Architecture in England from the Conquest to the Refor- 
mation^ a work of great merit, uses the term English 
instead of Gothic, as distinguishing its peculiar character 
from that of other countries. He disclaims, it is true, 
entering into the question of its priority of invention, though. 

• Ho8kiog*s Arehiteeturtj p. 18. 
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he seems rather disposed to think that the English archi- 
tects preceded their continental neighbours in the advances 
of the different styles, in all of which he claims a superior 
purity, simplicity, and boldness of composition. Mr Welby 
Pugin uses the terms ^* Pointed Christian Architecture.'' 
Mr Britton, well known for his splendid Cathedral Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, is anxious to substitute Christian order. 
But to this Mr Hosking opposes a strong objection — that 
Christian applies as well, if not better, to the first style 
which arose out of the debased Roman, and which was 
superseded by the introduction of the Gothic. He might 
have extended his ol]jection further back, for in fact the 
Greek temples and Roman basilicae, or structures built 
after the plan of the latter, were the first Christian churches, 
Mr Britton likewise objects to Mr Rlckman's nomenclature 
of the different styles. He proposes to substitute Lancet 
Order of Pointed Architecture, for Early English ; Triangular 
Arched, for Decorated English; and Obtuse Arched, for 
Perpendicular English. Mr Hosking, again, censures the 
term Order, recommended by Mr Britton, as well as his 
other distinctions, with the exception of the first, the 
Lancet Arched style. Mr Hope stigmatises the term 
Gothic, without suggesting any other, though he generally 
nses that of Pointed. Had Mr Rickman adopted the qua- 
lification, English Gothic, instead of English, which im- 
plies that it was of English invention, no objection could 
have been made to it, at least as regards English struc- 
tures. 

Notwithstanding all the trouble these learned persons have 
taken for more than a century, to impress upon the public 
the barbarous and offensive derivation of the word Gothic, 
and the necessity for a more logical and refined phraseology, 
it still continues, and will continue, to be applied to this 
species of architecture ; nor, indeed, has any good reason 
been adduced why it should not be continued. It has now 
been in common and uninterrupted use for more than a 
hundred and fifty years. Its meaning is perfectly under- 
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Stood. A term once fairly established, be its original 
etymology or meaning what it may, ought not to be lightly 
disturbed. If, like the learned author of The Diversions of 
Purley^ we are to trace the etymology of every word, and 
adjust the present meaning by that of its primitive root, we 
may set about inventing a new language. If we allow every 
writer to adopt a new phraseology and nomenclature to suit 
his own favourite theory, we should be involved in a maze 
of hard words and gibberish, little short of the confusion of 
Babel. 

Mr Hickman subdivides the Grothic, or, as he terms it, 
" the English," into four different styles or manners. 
1st. The Norman, which prevailed to the end of the reign 
of Henry 11. in 1189, distinguished by its arches being 
generally semicircular, (though occasionally pointed,) with 
bold and rude ornaments. He remarks, that though many 
writers speak of Saxon buildings, those which they describe 
as such, are generally Norman ; the true Saxon being very 
few in number. 2d. The Early English, reaching to the 
end of the reign of Edward in 1S07, characterised by pointed 
arches, and long narrow windows without mullions. 3d. 
The Decorated English, reaching to the reign of Edward 
III. in 1377, or a few years later ; the peculiar features 
of which are, large pointed windows, divided by mullions 
and tracery in flowing lines, forming circles, arches, and 
other figures, with numerous ornaments delicately carved. 
4th. Perpendicular English, the last style, which appears to 
have been in use, though debased, until 1630-40, but chiefij 
in additions. The mullions of the windows and ornamental 
panelling rise in perpendicular lines, quite distinct from 
the other styles ; the building is crowded with ornament, so 
as to destroy all beauty of design, though the carving is 
delicately executed. 

Mr Bloxman, and other writers who treat of English 
architecture, regard the semi-Norman as a transition be- 
tween the Norman and early English; while Professor 
Whewell and Mr Willis consider the eariy English as one 
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of the transition styles between the^Bomanesqne and com- 
plete Gothic, or Decorated.* 

The Flamboyant style of France and the Continent comes 
in place of the Perpendicular, or debased Gothic of England. 
It takes its name from the wavy flame-like form of the 
tracery of the windows, and the absence of perpendicnlar 
lines. The form of the arch is likewise different : in place 
of the four- centred, or Tudor arch, which is rarely if ever 
found in the Flamboyant, the arch is flattened at the top, 
consisting of a straight line in the centre, and the angles 

* The characteristics of Norman architecture, as distinguished from 
Gothic, are thus defined by Mr Whewell :— The pier is a column, or mass 
of waU, not broken into small shafts and vertical parts ; the arch is cut 
square in the wall, with perhaps one sunk face, but without an oblique 
group of mouldings, or any correspondence whatever between the parts of 
the archiyolt and of the pier, the former being in fact an architraye, and 
the window above is a perforation in the wall, with a necessary relation to 
the members between. The Early English, or, according to Mr Whewell, 
Transition style, has the base, consisting of a hollow between two rounds, 
with fillets, and a very marked horizontal spring of the lowest. The capital 
is no longer, as in the Norman, a carved and sculptured mass, with a thick 
square abacus above, but is a graceful bell, with foliage leaduag upwards 
and curling in an extremely free and elegant manner ; and universally in 
England, and oftener in Prance, the abacus becomes round, with a charac- 
teristic profile, and thus loses that appearance of a termination to the 
vertical members which it had before exhibited. The mouldings of the 
arch consist of round and deep hollows, producing very strong lines of 
shadow, and have a continuous and carefully marked section. The bases, 
capitals, mouldings, sections of piers, of window sides, of strings, and other 
smaller features, are quite as constant in their recurrence as the Pointed 
arch, and much more characteristic ; and no view of the formation of the 
Gothic style at all touches the really important part of the subject which 
does not take an account of those circumstances. The Perpendicular is 
characterised by its window tracery being geometrical in the early instances, 
flowing in the later; but better, perhaps, by its triangular canopies, 
crocketed and finialed in niched buttresses, with triangular heads; its 
peculiar mouldings no longer a collection of equal rounds with hollows, 
like the Early English, but an assemblage of various members, some broad 
and some narrow, beautifully grouped and proportioned. Among these 
mouldings, one is often found consisting of a roll, with an edge which 
separates into two parts the roll on one side, and the edge being part of a 
thinner cylinder, and withdrawn a little within the rther. A capital 
with crumpled leavesi a peculiar vase and pedestal, also belong to this 
style. 

G 
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rounded off with a qaarter of a circle, ^ving more or less 
height to the arch as the radius of the quarter arch is greater 
or smaller. This arch is, however, used principally over doors, 
niches, &c. The pier and window arches are usually eqoi* 
lateral or acutely pointed. Windows having tracery closely 
resembling this style, are not unfrequently found in Eng- 
land, but the arch peculiar to the style is very rare. The 
Flamboyant has many features in common with the Per- 
pendicular ; — ^the frequent use of pendants in place of bosses ; 
continuous mouldings round the arches and sides of the- 
windows, with the absence of shafts and capitals; the 
mouldings of the archivolt dying away into the pier, in the 
manner called by Mr Willis a discontinuous impost ; the 
crockets larger and more distant than in the Decorated 
style, and also more spreading and flat, not so much like 
round knobs as in the Perpendicular ; windows sometimes 
without tracery, filled either with stained glass or a peculiar 
kind of ground glass in small patterns ; the mouldings usually 
a deep hollow or other ornaments ; the porch large, rich, 
and elegant, occupying often the space of one of the side 
chapels ; the outer arch usually fringed with open work, 
hanging from it in a very elegant manner ; the door-way 
usually divided into two smaller doors, with flat arches over 
them. The fringe of open work, though almost peculiar to 
this style, is sometimes found in the Decorated, but less 
elaborate in the work. 

The Gothic and its varieties differ essentially from the 
Greek, and the styles derived from it, in this, that the great 
lines are vertical and upright, while in the other they are 
horizontal. The strength and solidity of the Gothic are the 
resalt, not of the quantity or size of the stones employed, as 
in the Greek and Koman, but of the art of their disposition. 
In the Gothic the different details of the edifice are multi- 
plied with the lines and scale of the building ; in the Grecian 
they are only expanded and enlarged. In the Gothic the 
shaft bears nothing — it is only ornamental — in the Greek 
the columns support the entablature. In the Gothic, but- 
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tresses are essential, and stop horizontal lines; in the 
Grreek, there are no buttresses, and the projections are 
stopped by horizontal lines. In the Grothic, a pediment 
may be of any pitch or angle ; in the Greek, the angle is 
fixed. In the Gothic, there is no regularity of composition, 
no limit to openings, or variety of ornament ; in the Greek, 
regularity of composition is essential, and openings are 
limited by the proportions of the column. In the GrOthic, 
vertical lines are carried to any height ; in the pure Greek, 
spires, towers, and domes, are inadmissible, and, if adopted, 
resemble unconnected excrescences piled above each other. 
The rapid diffusion and uniform character of the GrOthic 
style throughout Europe, must be attributed to' the same 
causes which operated in extending the Lombard, namely, 
the zealous co-operation of the clergy and monastic institu- 
tions with the free-masons over all Christendom. The 
sculptural decoration of the Grothic is of a description so 
unequal and capricious, that it is impossible to reduce it to 
any standard. While some of the sculpture, both architec* 
tural and sepulchral, possesses a merit far beyond the times 
in which it was produced, much is in the worst possible 
taste, both in subject, arrangement, and execution, display- 
ing the most ludicrous and hideous contrasts-^the living 
and the dead — chimeras and monsters of every kinder angels 
and devils — the indecent and the horrible—the scriptural 
and the grotesque — ^mixed up and confounded together, 
without regard to size, rule, position, or consistency. Yet 
the sculptural ornaments in imitation of vegetable nature 
are generally of beautiful and delicate execution. Besides 
ecclesiastical structures, churched, monasteries, and col- 
legiate buildings, the new style, in a castellated and modi- 
fied form, was applied over all Europe to the strongholds 
and residences of the nobility and aristocracy, as well as to 
public bmldings in cities, particularly town-halls, the most 
splendid examples of which are to be found in Grermany, 
Flanders, and France. The schism between the Greek and 
Latin churches, and the consequent exclusion of the free- 
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masons from all access to Constantinople and the extensive 
provinces onder its sway, whether Christian or Mahome- 
dan, bad the effect of leaving all these countries to the nn- 
intermpted possession of the Byzantine style, which still 
retains its hold np to the present day, and has remained 
unchanged amidst wars and conquests, conflicting creeds, 
and revolutions of empires, while its sister and contempo* 
rary styles, the Lombard and Grothic, have for centuries 
been abandoned even in those countries which gave them 
birth. 

The cupola, so beautiful and prominent a feature in the 
Byzantine and Lombard, was discarded from the Grothic ; 
an exclusion founded, no doubt, on the conviction that it 
would be inconsistent with its character. The practice of 
building in storeys, by some alleged to have been introduced 
in the middle ages, was known to the Egyptians, and was 
carried to such an extreme in ancient Rome, that edicts 
were passed, prohibiting the citizens from raising their 
houses beyond a certain height. 

ARABIAN, MORESQUE, AND SARACEN ARCHITECTURE. 

Before the appearance of Mahomed, the ancient Arabian 
architecture, of which very few examples now remain, was 
rude, compared with the neighbouring Egyptian, Chaldean, 
Sjrrian, and Persian. The Caaba of Mecca, the only temple 
extant of their idol worship, is a quadrangular building, 
lighted by one window and a door, with three octagonal 
pillars supporting the roof. Since it was appropriated to 
the worship of Mahomed, it has been enclosed by the Caliphs 
with a quadrangle, round which are ranged porticos and 
apartments for the pilgrims. The conquests of Omar, extend- 
ing from the Indus to the Rhine, brought the victorious 
Moslems in contact with more civilised nations. The culti- 
vation of science and art kept pace with the extension of 
their empire. The first mosqae built beyond the limits of 
Arabia is supposed to be that founded by Omar on the sita 
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6f the ancient Temple of Jerusalem. Under the Ommiades 
architecture was successfully cultivated. The seat of the 
empire being removed to Damascus, the city was enlarged 
and improved by the erection of muiy splendid buildings, 
among which was the celebrated mosque founded by Alwald,. 
the first structure in which the lofty minaret was introduced. 
In the year 145 of the Hegira, and a.d. 762, Almansor laid 
the foundation of Bagdad on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
which remained the seat of empire during the period of five 
hundred years. It rapidly increased in size and splendour. 
The palace of the Caliph was only surpassed in magnificence 
by that of the Persian kings ; nor would it be easy to find 
a parallel to the charitable foundation of caravanseras and 
cisterns along a measured road of seven hundred miles. 
In the fiftieth year of the Hegira, was founded, in spite of 
numerous obstacles, the Arabian colony of Caroan, in the 
interior of Africa. Within three or four years, besides a 
brick wall three thousand six hundred paces in circuit, and 
a requisite number of houses, the governor's palace and a 
spacious mosque were completed, the latter adorned «with 
five hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and Numidian 
marble. 

. " In the west, the Ommiades of Spain," says Gibbon, 
" supported with equal pomp the title of the Commander of 
the Faithful- Three miles from Cordova, in honour of his 
futhful sultana, the third and greatest of the Abdalrahmans 
constructed the city, palace, and garden of Zehra. Twenty- 
five years, and above three millions sterling, were employed 
by the founder. His liberal taste invited the artists of Con- 
stantinople, the most skilful sculptors and architects of the 
age ; and the buildings were sustained by twelve hundred 
columns of Spanish and African, of Greek and Italian marbles. 
The hall of audience was encrusted with gold and pearls, 
and a great basin in the centre was surrounded with the 
curious figures of birds and quadrupeds." The same author 
allndes to the extraordinary fact, that the Arabs, by avail- 
ing themselves of the remains of Babylon and the Qeigh- 
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boaring cities of Syria and Egypt, should hare eonstmcted 
so many magnificent edifices without having recourse to the 
quarry. From the latter part of the eighth to the middle of 
the ninth centniy, the Arabians made wonderful progress in 
the sciences. 

The finest example of the first period of Moresque archi- 
tecture is the mosque of Cordova in Spain, commenced in 
770 by Abderahman, and finished by his son Hisham. It 
bears in its arrangement a striking resemblance to the 
basilicffi of Rome, particularly to those of St Agnese and St 
Paolo. After the conquest of Cordova, it was converted 
into a cathedral $ and though disfigured by modem addi- 
tions, it preserves much of its ancient splendour. During 
the second period, which includes the close of the thirteenth 
century, the style was greatly improved in elegance, of which 
the royal palace and fortress of the Alhambra of Granada 
is a splendid example — the most perfect specimen of pure 
Arabian architecture that was ever produced. In this period 
no traces of the Byzantine or Romanesque are to be found. 
The whole of the Alhambra is on one plain, so arranged as 
to suit the plateau of the rock. After passing the {M-incipal 
entrance, there are two oblong courts, one of which, cele- 
brated in Arabian history, is called the Court of the Lions, 
one hundred feet in height, and fifty broad, having one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight columns of white marble. Bound 
these courts, on the ground floor, are the apartments of the 
palace, those for state looking towards the country; the 
others, for coolness and retirement, opening into the interior 
porticos. The length of the structure is two thousand three 
hundred feet, its breadth six hundred. The walls are covered 
with arabesques and ornaments of fanciful and diversified 
forms, and of various colours, gold, pink, blue, purple, and 
white, produced by painting, encrustation, mosaic, and 
gilding, imparting an air of refined luxury and fairy en- 
chantment.* 

• Murphy's Arabian Antiquities! Labordb's Voyage Pittoresque da 
TXtpagne. 
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The third period, which extends from the close of the 
thirteenth centnry to the decline of the. Saracen power, is 
marked by an amalgamation of the Saracen architecture 
with the Gothic, of which the beautiful cathedrals of Seville 
and Burgos are examples. Towards the latter portion of 
this period, the Italian orders began to be combined with 
the other in detailed parts. About the same time were 
built the castles of Benayento, Fenafiel, and Bordesellas, 
and the Alcazars of Segovia and Seville. The plans were 
nearly the same ; but Corinthian columns, supporting Mo- 
resque arches, with Koman ornaments, began to appear, 
combined with representations of the human figure, forbid- 
den by the Mahomedan law. 

The' Arabian architecture is not remarkable for its con- 
structive skill ; nor can it be compared in taste, science, and 
execution, with the stupendous monuments of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The use of orders was unknown; the antique 
columns which they appropriated, as well as their own imi- 
tations of them, were employed without rule or proportion — 
they were mere supports or decorative appendages. Brick 
was more used than stone, the former being generally covered 
with a coating of stucco. Their domes are of very moderate 
dimensions ; nor did their science extend to raising vaults 
on lofty piers. Of their arches, derived from the Byzantine, 
that called the horse-shoe was the favourite, which was 
occasionally pointed. The architecture of Russia, up to the 
commencement of the eighteenth centuiy, was a modification 
of the Byzantine ; and, as such, has a strong afl^ation with 
the Arabii|p. 

In Mecca the houses are of stone, and three or four storeys 
in height; the streets regular; the leading features, bal- 
conies covered with blinds, and the fronts of the houses, 
much ornamented ; roofs terraced with high parapets ; the 
streets narrow; the houses well supplied with fountains; 
the bazaars and baths of considerable dimensions ; and the 
mosques very numerous. In Damascus, sun-dried brick is 
the principal material. 
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The Arabian and GrOthic may be said to have taken their 
rise from the same common origin — the debased Roman — 
the Arabian from the Byzantine ; the Grothic from the 
Lombard ; though in their progress and development they 
were unconnected and original. 

The preceding remarks refer more especially to the archi- 
tectnre of the Western Arabians found in Spain ; yet there 
is so close a resemblance between it and that of the Moors 
of Asia and Africa — making allowance for the difference of 
character — that any further description would be super- 
fluous. 
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FOURTH ERA. 

BE8T0BATI05 OF B0MA5 ARGHITECTURS IN ITALY. 

The fourth era commences with the restoration and mo- 
dification of Roman architecture by the great Italian archir 
tects, Alberti,* Brunelleschi, Cronaca, Baldassar, Peruzzi, 
St Gallo, Bramante, Michel Angelo, Raffael, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Sansovino, Palladio, Vignola, Bernini, &c., and their 
followers in other countries of Europe. Its introduction 
was gradual, partaking more or less of the Lombard, Gothic, 
and mixed styles. It is founded on the study of Vitruvius, 
illustrated exclusively by the Roman remains, and neces- 
sarily retains their defects and peculiarities. Like their 
masters, too, the Italian architects did not always imitate 
correctly, but indulged in frequent deviations and fanciful 
inventions, thus removing it still further from its original 
standard. But to them we are indebted for the adaptation 
of Roman architecture to churches, public edifices, street 
architecture, and to the palaces and villas of princes and 
nobles — splendid examples of which abound in Italy. The 
republican jealousy and sumptuary laws of Greece and 
Rome, precluded citizens, of whatever rank, from adorning 



* The celebrated Treatise on Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, by 
Leon Battista Albert!, a Florentine gentleman of illustrious birth, and 
great learning, preceded the publication of the work of Vitruvius. It was 
translated into English by James Leoni, architect, and published in Lon- 
don in 1765, folio, illustrated with numerous plates. 
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their private dwellings with architectural ornament. Whilst 
magnificent public buildings, decorated with sculpture and 
painting, bronze and gold, multiplied on every side, their 
private houses were uniformly simple' and modest. Even in 
Bome, a portico and pediment was a decoration reserved for 
the temples of the gods. The habitation of Augustus was 
as plain and unadorned as that of any other citizen of con- 
sular rank.* In the decline of the empire, when luxury and 
extravagance exceeded all bounds, these distinctions were 
soon lost. Yet there is every reason to believe that the 
finest dwellings and villas of antiquity, as regards elegance 
and accommodation, have been far surpassed by the noble 
palaces and villas of modem Italy, and other countries of 
Europe. " If, indeed, we travel to Vicenza and Verona, 
and view the matchless inventions of Falladio, we shall be 
disposed, I think, to conclude, that nothing was ever con- 
ceived by the wit of man appropriate to the convenience and 
comfort of a residence, superior in grace and elegance to 
these noble palaces. The public buildings of antiquity cer- 
tainly exceed any thing we have been able to raise in later 
ages ; but their private edifices, it is probable, would look 
meanly by the side of an ordinary dwelling of a wealthy 
modem gentleman." t 

Of the Roman palaces, that of the Famese is the most 
celebrated for the grandeur of its masses, the harmony of its 
proportions, and the excellence of its architecture. It was 
built by St Gallo, with the exception of the massive and 
beautifhl cornice by Michel Angelo. ^^ Ce vaste palais,^' 
M. Quatrem^re de Quincy remai*ks, ^^ qui, k tout prendre, 
pour la grandeur de la masse, la regularity de son en- 
semble, et Pexcellence de son architecture, a tenu jusq^ici 

* << In the commonwealths of Rome, the modest simplicity of private 
honses announced the equal condition of fireemen; whilst the soTCFeigii^ 
of the people was represented in the majestic edifices destined for the 
public use. Nor was the republican spirit totally extinguished by the 
importation of wealth and monarchy."— Gibbon's DccUm andFaU, 

f WiLsoa's Towr in Italy, p. 208. 
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dans ropinion des artistes le premier rang entre tons les 
palais qn'on renomme/' Michel Angelo^s cornice is charac- 
terised by Vasari in the following terms : — " E stnpendis- 
simo il comicione maggibre del medesimo palazzo nella 
facciata dinanzi, non si potendo alcuna cosa ne pin bella, 
ne pin magnlfica desiderare." Magnificent as is the exte- 
rior of the palace, the interior of the qnadrangle is no less 
so. The distribution of the different halls and apartments 
is arranged with mnch taste and judgment. Though long 
neglected and unoccupied—though many of its internal or- 
naments have disappeared, yet, with the splendid frescos of 
the Caracci still in their bloom, it commands uniyersal ad- 
miration. The architecture of this palace, particularly with 
reference to the arcades of its court, on whose piers orders 
of columns are introduced, is, in the opinion of Mr Gwilt, 
the most perfect adaptation of ancient arrangement to more 
modem habits, that has ever been designed. He observes, 
that this species of composition^ though less elegant, is more 
soUd than simple colonnades ; and derived, as the practice 
evidently is, from the ancient Boman theatres and amphi- 
theatres, its application in this instance rivals all that anti- 
quity can boast. The palace of Caprarola, by Vignola, is 
likewise famed for its architecture. 

The villas of Italy are in a lighter and more picturesque 
style than the palaces. They are the originals after which 
many of our British villas have been formed. The subur- 
ban villas of Bome, enriched with their gardens, arbours, 
terraces, statues, vases, and fountains, are both graceful in 
their facades, and well arranged in their interiors, combin- 
ing every requisite that can make a residence delightful. 
Most of them were raised by wealthy cardinals, who deco- 
rated them with painting, sculpture, and mosaic, and filled 
them with treasures of ancient art. Such are the villa Al- 
bani, villa Borghese, the villa Doria, villa Pamfili, &c. The 
villa Pia, designed by Pirro Ligorio, a Neapolitan architect, 
is remarkable for being an imitation of an ancient Boman 
villa. Within a small compass, he has contrived to indnde 
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every thing that could be desired. The following descriptio<l 
of this villa is extracted from a work on the Boman villas, 
published by MM. Percier and Fontaine of Paris : — " In 
the midst of verdant thickets, and in the centre of an amphi- 
theatre of flowers, Pirro Ligorio constructed an open lodge, 
decorated with stuccos and agreeable pictures. The lodge 
is raised upon a base, bathed by the water of a basin, in- 
closed with marble fountains, statues, and vases. Two 
flights of steps, which lead to buildings sheltered by walls 
ornamented with niches and seats of marble, offer protection 
from the sun's rays by the trees that rise above them. Two 
porticos, whose interior walls are covered with stuccos, lead 
on each side to a court paved with mosaic. This is inclosed 
by a wall, round which seats are disposed. Here is a foun- 
tain spouting up from the centre of a vase of precious mar- 
ble. At the end of the court facing the lodge, an open ves- 
tibule, supported by columns, fronts the ground floor of the 
principal pavilion, and is decorated with devices, stuccos, 
and bassi-relievi, of beautiful design. The apartments on 
the first floor are ornamented with pictures. Finally, from 
the summit of a small tower which rises above the building, 
the view extends over the gardens of the Vatican, the plains 
through which the Tiber takes its course, and the splendid 
edifices of Rome." 

To the Italian masters we are indebted for the improved 
construction of the modem dome or cupola, and its success- 
frd adaptation to an original modification of Roman archi- 
tecture, of which St Peter's at Rome is the most illustrious 
example. The cupola, or dome, would appear to have been 
of Eastern invention. Circular temples covered with cu- 
polas, like the Pantheon of Agrippa, were common among 
the Romans. Pausanias makes frequent allusion to them in 
Greece. But such structures are very different from the 
toodem dome of Eastern and Byzantine invention, ele- 
vated on piers, arcades, and spandrils, improved and modified 
as it has been by the Italian masters. The first celebrated 
approximation is the church of St Sophia at Constantinople, 
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erected by Anthemins of Tralles, and Isidore ot Miletus, in 
637, and repaired and remodelled under the Emperor Justi- 
nian ; to^ which succeeded that of St Mark at Venice, in the 
tenth century ; that of Pisa, by Buchetto, erroneously sup- 
posed to be a Greek, in the eleventh ; the spacious and 
magnificent cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore of Florence, by 
Bmnelleschi, early in the fifteenth ; till at length Michel 
Angelo, availing himself of the classical suggestion of Bra- 
mante, carried it to its height of perfection in the unrivalled, 
dome of the Vatican. 

There is something peculiarly impressive in the first view 
of St Feter^s, and the Vatican psdace. The vast area in 
which they are placed — ^the Egyptian obelisk, transported 
firom Heliopolis by Caligula, and which for ages stood in the 
circus of Nero — the two superb fountains — the noble colon- 
nade of Bernini, a peribolus worthy of such a temple — the 
lofty galleries of the palace, immortalised by the pencil of 
Raffael ; — the Basilican church itself, unmatched in beauty, 
dimensions, and rich decoration — Buonarotti's majestic 
dome, upheaving its huge and sublime concave into the sky 
— form altogether a group of unparalleled interest and gran- 
deur. The very site differs from that of all other public 
structures. Instead of being in the midst of the vulgar 
bustle of business, or the noisy revelry of pleasure, it is 
peaceful and sequestered ; no rattling of carriages or wag- 
gons ; no din of mii*th or brawling breaks upon the ear ; 
all is stillness and repose ; nothing is heard save the gushing 
and lulling sound of the fountains, throwing up rivers of 
water, and that water conducted from the Tiburtine hills 
by an ancient aqueduct. How many reflections and asso- 
ciations do those magnificent structures, with their treasures 
of ancient and modem learning, science, and art, give rise 
to, connecting, as they do, the history of the past and the 
present, the ancient and the modem world ! Within these 
walls are to be found the most glorious productions of 
human genius, spread over the last three thousand years. 
To examine them would require months, years — ^a life-time \, 
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— ^to appreciate and understand them, would fall to the lot 
of few. 

St Peter's occupied a century and a half in its constmc- 
tion. When Pope Jnlins II. resolved to remove the old 
church of St Peter's, and erect another on its site, he chose 
Bramante as the architect, who lost no time in commencing 
the work. His general design, though grand and classical, 
was never reduced to any definite shape ; nor did his means 
of execution correspond with his powers of conception. To 
Bramante succeeded Giulio di Sangallo, Raffael, Baldazzar 
Pemzzi, Antonio Sangallo, &c., who carried on the building 
in accordance with their own taste and views, without any 
fixed plan ; so that when M. Angelo, in his old age, was re- 
called by Paul m. from Florence, much against his inclination, 
to take charge of the edifice as principal architect, and intrusted 
with remodelling the plans, and remedying the blunders of 
Bramante and his successors, he found himself in a situation 
much less favourable than if the building had never been 
begun ; without adverting to the jealousy of his rivals, and 
the caprices of the different pontiffs to which he was ex- 
posed during the few years that he survived. He finished 
a model of his intended edifice in fifteen days, which cost 
twenty-five crowns I Had he lived to complete his plans, 
St Peter's would have been very different from what it now 
is. Instead of a Latin, it would have assumed the more 
elegant and concentrated form of a Greek cross. Instead of 
the present fiat and comparatively meagre front by Ma- 
demo, ** the plasterer of Como," it would have exhibited a 
magnificent portico and colonnade, that might have rivalled 
any of ancient Rome. Moreover, in addition to other im- 
perfections and deviations from his plan, Fontana and 
Delia Porta rashly completed the cupola in the space of 
twenty-two months, instead of ten years, as recommended 
by the ablest architects ; thus in a material degree injuring 
its strength and stability. 

Italian architecture having been engrafted on the Latin 
and mixed Lombard styles of the middle ages, retained, as 
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might have been expected, some anomalies and corrnptions ; 
nor are the best masters entirely free from them. They are, 
however, but excrescences, which maybe modified and cor- 
rected, without affecting the beauty and character of the best 
styles. Italian architecture exhibits a great diversity of 
taste and manner ; the offspring of different masters, periods, 
cities, local customs and inventions ; the classical, graceful, 
and appropriate Palladian ; the lofty, massive, and fortress- 
like Florentine'; the gay and gorgeous Venetian ; the sober, 
yet dignified and classical Roman ; the fanciful and less pure 
Neapolitan. In the course of three centuries, it has passed 
through all the gradations of taste and style ; from the Ro- 
manesque and mediaeval mixtures, to the simple, severe, 
grand, classical, enriched, and fantastic. Italian architec- 
ture is therefore at best a vague term, often used by modem 
writers without much meaning, or conventionally applied to 
some particular style, such as the Palladian, Roman, and 
Venetian. 
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FIFTH AND LAST ERA. 

BSSTOftATIOV OF ORBCIAH ABCHUVGTOBS. 

The fifth and last architectural era is the restoration of 
Grecian architecture. Hitherto onr architects and their 
brethren throughout Europe, had imbibed all their knowledge 
of the art from Vitruvius, the Roman remains, and the works 
of the Italian architects. Yitruvius had, indeed, been care* 
frdlj studied and illustrated in voluminous commentaries by 
Jocundus, Philander, Galiani, Schneider, Poleni, and Daniel 
Barbaro, men of letters, but little acquainted with architec- 
ture. Daniel Barbaro endeavoured to supply this deficiency, 
by calling in the aid of Palladio ; but their ignorance of Gre- 
cian examples, added to their blind adherence to the corrupt 
edition of Jocundus, paralysed their efforts. Accustomed to 
the contemplation of Roman architecture, which they re- 
garded as identical with that of Greece, they endeavoured 
to elucidate his text by a comparison with the Roman struc- 
tures, and thus utterly failed in their object. The publica- 
tion of Le Roy, on the antiquities of Greece, followed by 
the splendid and classical works of Stuart, Revett, Chand- 
ler, and the Dilettanti Society, on the Athenian and Ionian 
remains, soon roused the attention of the European public, 
and eventually, but slowly, produced a partial revolution in 
the art. Spon, Wheler, and the early travellers in Greece, 
either from ignorance of architecture or want of observation, 
were incapable of detecting the difference between the Gre- 
cian and Roman orders. It did not escape Le Roy with 
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respect to the Doric ; but not presuming to impeach the 
supposed authority of Vitmyius, he endeavoured to account 
for the variation by assuming the hypothesis, that a gradual 
change of elongation of the Doric column had taken place. 
Other writers, including Father Paoli, unwilling to admit 
the new Grecian order to be that described by Vitruvius, 
and staggered by the corruptions and apparent contradic- 
tions of his text, attempted to prove, either that it was not 
Grecian in its origin, or of a date anterior to the perfection 
of the art. They supposed that the Doric temples of Festum 
and Girgenti were an intermediate step between the origi- 
nal invention and the fall development of the order. M. 
Carlo Fea, the learned editor of the Italian edition of Win- 
kelmann, conjectured that they were Etruscan, and of a 
period prior to the edifices of Greece, Yet Winkelmann 
showed his sagacity in at once declaring the temples of 
Pestom and Girgenti to be of one common order. M. 
Quatrem^re de Quincy having visited the temples of SicOy, 
which present nearly the same varieties of proportion as 
those of Festum and Athens, was convinced of the striking 
analogy which exists between them, and marks them out as 
members of the same family and epoch. It remained for 
Mr Wilkins' translation of the civil architecture of Vi- 
truvius and his Magna Graecia, to which may be added 
the translations of Newton and Gwilt, to show in the most 
satisfactory manner that the text of Vitruvius, when pro- 
perly understood and purified firom its errors and interpola- 
tions, coincides in a remarkable degree with the examples 
and proportions of the Grecian orders and remains now ex- 
tant.* Since the publication of these works, travellers and 
professional men of all nations have resorted to Greece and 
Asia Minor, for the purpose of studying the remains on the 
spot. 

• The most complete translation of VitruTius is by S. Marini, a Roman 
nobleman, in four vols, folio, published at Rome. He has revised and com- 
pared aU the editions and MSS. in the Vatican and other libraries. He 
makes honourable mention of the English writers and translators who have 
contribated to elucidate his text, especially Mewton, Wilkins, and GwUt. 

H 
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SPANISH — ^FRENCH — ^AND GERMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The Arabian and Gothic styles of Spain have been ahready 
noticed nnder a fonner head. The revival of the Italian 
commenced in Spain, as in other countries, by engraft- 
ing portions on the existing styles, till it became firmly es- 
tablished about the end of the 16th century. Domenico 
Testocopoli, by birth a Greek, and a pupil of Titian Vecelli, 
was a good painter, but was only known in Spain as an 
eminent architect. He executed many works both at Ma- 
drid and Toledo, but his chefs dfceuvre were the church and 
monastery of the Benedictine Monks of San Dominico di 
Silbo, in which he showed the versatility of his talents, by 
decorating them with sculpture and painting. Gazia d^Emere 
and Bartolomeo de Bastamente were likewise distinguished 
architects. Of all the architects of this period, however, 
Giovan Battista of Toledo was the most celebrated. Having 
studied at Rome, he was appointed architect to the Emperor 
Charles V., and employed in many important works at 
Naples. He was afterwards called by Philip II. to take 
charge of all the royal buildings in Spain, and particularly 
to give designs for the palace of the Escurial, which he had 
the royal co^^nission to erect in the most magnificent style. 
He commenced the structure in 1560, which he continued 
till his death in 1567. He was succeeded by his pupil, Gio- 
vanni d'Herrera, by whom it was completed. The object of 
Philip in founding this edifice was twofold : First, the in- 
junction of Charles V. to construct a sepulchre for the royal * 
family of Spain ; and, secondly, to raise a building of colos- 
sal dimensions to commemorate the victory of St Quintin, 
gained on the festival of St Lorenzo. The plan of the edi- 
fice is said to resemble a gridiron (on which St Lorenzo suf- 
fered martyrdom), but the resemblance is very faint. It is 
divided internally into fifteen courts, varying in size. The 
material is granite, except the cupola of the church, which 
is of stone. The four angles of the main plan are surmounted 
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by towers of four storeys, besides others rising on variond 
parts of the elevation. The principal fagade towards the 
west is 740 feet in length, 60 in height, and the towers 200. 
This vast fabric, besides the palace, includes a church, mo- 
nastery, college, seminary, pantheon, or royal sepulchre. 
The plan of the church is that of a Greek cross, and the or- 
der Doric. The whole length is 364 feet, the width 230, 
and height 170. Over the intersection of the nave and 
transepts rises the cupola, 66 feet in diameter, and 330 in 
height. The pantheon is enriched with various marbles and 
metals, and decorated with sixteen double Corinthian pilas- 
ters on pedestals, arranged octagonally ; in the recesses are 
the sarcophagi, amounting to 126. Many additions and im-r 
provements were made in the succeeding reigns. Besides 
this edifice, Herrera contributed to the advancement of the 
art by many other works, particularly the bridge of Segovia 
at Madrid, and the pleasure-house at Aranjuez, begun under 
Philip n., and finished by Charles HI. Herrera's succes- 
sor, Francesco de Mora, built the Palace de los Consejos, 
the most splendid building of Madrid. In the beginning of 
the 17th century, the great square of Madrid, much admired 
for its grandeur and symmetry, was built after the plans of 
Giovanni Gromez de Mora. The church and college of the 
Jesuits, at Alcala, according to Milizia, a magnificent and 
well-proportioned structure, was designed by the same ar- 
chitect. About the beginning of the 18th century, Filippi 
Ivara, a native of Messina, and the pupil of Fontana, was 
much employed in Spain and other countries of Europe. He 
built the facade of the royal palace of Udefonzo, looking to- 
wards the gardens. He was invited by Philip V. to rebuild 
the palace of Madrid, which had been destroyed by fire. 
After his death, in 1735, the works were completed by 
Saccheti, his pupil. 

Except in grandeur of dimensions, and solid construction, 
the revival produced no great works comparable to those 
of Italy — the corrupt taste of Borromini having taken too 
deep root in their style. In pure Greek architecture, Spain 
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has made no advancement. The style of architecture in 
Portngal is almost identical with that of Spain. 



FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 

Passing over the Grothic age, the Renaissance^ or revival, 
commenced in the sixteenth century, founded on the Roman 
and Italian architecture. It was rarely applied to sacred 
edifices, for which it was not adapted, but was much used 
for chateaux, hotels-de-villes, and domestic buildings. It 
has a greater infusion of the Roman and Italian than the 
contemporary Tudor styles of England. Though less chaste, 
yet is it rich and effective. Philip Delorme was among the 
first architects of France who displayed a good taste. Con- 
temporary with him were Jean Bullant and P. Lescot ; the 
former remail^able for the purity of his detail, the latter for 
the richness of his invention. Catherine of Medici em- 
ployed Delorme to construct the Tuilleries, which, notwith- 
standing the numerous alterations and modifications this 
celebrated palace has undergone, still shows the genius of 
the architect. Bullant is supposed to have executed a con* 
siderable portion of the fa9ade next the Carousel. Although 
Delorme imitated the Roman and Italian, he could not 
shake off a certain mixture of the Gothic characteristic of the 
renaissance. He published two treatises on architecture. 
He was particularly skilled in carpentry, in which he in- 
vented a new principle, still much practised on the conti- 
nent. The chateau d^Ecouen, built by Jean Bullant in 
1540, for the Constable Montmorency, exhibits the dawn of 
an improved taste far beyond that era. The wars in Italy, 
under Charles VJH., Louis Xn., and Francis I., were the 
means of introducing a taste for Italian architecture. Francis, 
distinguished for his fine taste and enlightened patronage, 
induced several Italian architects to visit France, among 
whom were Vignola and Serlio. 

Mary of Medici having resolved to build the Luxembourg 
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palace, insisted on her architect Des Brosses taking the Pitti 
palace at Florence as his model, of which it turned ont a 
feeble imitation. Bnt it became the fashion of the day, and 
was instrnmental in producing an intermediate style, which 
lasted long in France, and arrested the advancement of the 
art. Des Brosses was, however, an able architect, and ob- 
tained mnch credit for his design of the facade of St Gervais 
of three orders, as well as the aqneduct of Arcneil. 

Under Louis XIV., notwithstanding the munificent en- 
couragement and great works that were carried on through- 
out the kingdom, architecture remained long stationary. 
Yet Mansart, in the palace of Versailles, produced a work 
of extraordinary grandeur and magnificence, though still 
betrajdng marks of the style of the Luxembourg. The in- 
terior of the chapel is much admired for its fine taste. He 
was likewise the architect of the splendid dome of the Inva- 
lides. The king, having induced Bernini to give designs for 
the Louvre, persuaded him to visit Paris, where he was re- 
ceived with great distinction. His design was in his usual 
style, gorgeous and magnificent, but corrupt. Disgusted, 
as he alleged, with the workmen of Paris, he suddenly 
abandoned the undertaking, and returned to Italy. In a 
competition of designs, that of Perrault was preferred. 
Though originally bred to medicine, he was well versed in 
the theory of architecture, the physical sciences, and me- 
chanics ; but in the execution of the work, Le Veau, the 
king's architect, was associated with him. To Perrault, 
France owes one of the noblest architectural compositions 
of modem times. Its beauties are so great, and its propor- 
tions so exquisite^ that the eye has no time to rest on de- 
fects. A new impulse was thus given to the art ; the heavy 
style so long in use being superseded by lighter and more 
graceful forms. Next in rank to Perrault's beautiftd fa- 
cade, is the splendid colonnade of the Garde-Meuble in the 
Place Louis XV., by J. Ange Gabriel, the pupil of Mansart; 
At the commencement of the eighteenth century, French 
palatian architecture had attained a degree of excellence 
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which it has never surpassed. Antoine, the architect of the 
Mint, was another artist of refined taste. Servandoni, a 
scholar of Panini, built the facade of St Sulpice, to which 
he imparted an air of great majesty. He executed other 
works in the Venetian style. 

Though the reign of Louis XV. could not boast works of 
such grandeur and magnitude as those of Louis XIV., it 
displayed a purer taste. Antoine was the first architect 
who introduced the Grecian Doric, which was then but im- 
perfectly known through the work of Le Roy. It was at 
the Hospice de la Qharit^ ; but being on a small scale, and 
ill suited to the character of the order, it attracted little 
attention. The church of St Genevieve, or .the Pantheon, 
by Souflot, forms an era in French art. It is the largest 
modem chnrch in France, and is famed for its sfanplicity, 
originality, and elegance. The style, both external and in- 
ternal, approximates to the Venetian. Objections have been 
made to the intercolumniations of the portico, and to other 
details ; but its greatest fault, a fault common to most struc^ 
tures of the kind, was the instability of the piers of the cupola, 
which was afterwards remedied by his pupil Rondolet. " It 
is," says Mr Gwilt, " notwithstanding all that has been 
written ^gainst it, most certainly entitled to take the 
fourth place of the modem great chnrches in Europe, 
namely, Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence, St Peter's at 
Borne, St Paul's at London, and then the church in ques- 
tion." Gondonin, a pupil of Blondel, built the Ecole de 
Medicine, the amphitheatre of which is regarded as a model 
for all similar institutions. He likewise built the architec- 
tural part of the column of the Place Vendome. To attempt 
to describe the number of public stractures raised since the 
beginning of the present century, would be far beyond the 
limits of this brief sketch. 

To Napoleon, Paris is indebted for the first great modem 
improvements, and works of monumental architecture. 
Among the most prominent may be mentioned the gallery 
uniting the palace of the Louvre and Tuilleries, the tri- 
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amphal arch de TEtoile, the Bourse, the cupola of the Com 
Market, triumphal arch in the Place de Carousel, the Foun- 
tain of the Elephant, the Temple of Glory, now the Church 
of the Madeleine ; the Hue de la Paix, the Font du Jar- 
din des Plantes, the Font de la Cit^, the Font des Arts, the 
Font de Jena, the column of the Flace Yendome, &c. 
Many of these works, left incomplete by Napoleon, made 
little progress during the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles 
X. ; but no sooner had Louis Fhilip assumed the sceptre, 
than an extraordin^ impulse was given to architecture and 
the fine arts, both in the capital and provinces. The edifices 
left unfinished in former reigns were completed without 
delay, and new ones commenced. In street architecture 
Paris can boast of some of the finest examples in Europe. 
The mode of building, from the abundance of the finest free- 
stone, is substantial and massive, consisting not of mere 
casing, but of large blocks of wrought stone, which bind 
the walls. Of all the monumental structures of Paris, the 
Temple of the Madeleine takes the lead in style of architec- 
ture, grandeur, dimensions, and rich decoration. As the his- 
tory of this building, extending as it does over more than 
half a century, is intimately connected with the state of the 
art during that period, a sketch of its origin and progress 
may not be devoid of interest. 

This edifice has experienced many vicissitudes. On its 
present site Charles VIII. originally built a chapel in 1493, 
which was found too small for a parish church. Another 
of larger size was begun in 1764, under the superintendence 
of M. Contant d'lvry, architect to the king, who proceeded 
with the work till his death in. 1797. M. Crouture, his suc- 
cessor, having formed the idea of restoring the Pantheon of 
Agrippa, effected an entire change in the plans of his pre- 
decessor. He took a journey to Rome, for the purpose of 
studying the edifice and its details on the spot. On his 
return to Paris, he removed the greater portion of M. 
Contant's construction, and proceeded with the execution of 
his own plan, which he carried no farther than the astragal of 
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the external colnmns. The elevation of the cnpola, sixty 
feet in diameter, presented serious difficulties. Experiments 
were made with models before venturing to commence the 
work ; but judges being appointed to examine them, pro- 
nounced it impracticable. In the mean time, the Revolution 
of 1789 having put a stop to all further progress, it was left 
unprotected, and soon fell into a ruinous state. Various 
plans were subsequently proposed by different artists for 
converting it into a hall for the legislative body — a theatre 
— a pubUc library — a market, &c. M. Champigny, the mi- 
nister, recommended a museum. At length, the Emperor 
Napoleon, whose object was to commemorate his victories, 
pronounced an edict from his camp at Fosen, in December 
1806, directing that it should be converted into a national 
temple of glory ; that it should be decorated with the statues 
of the marshals and distinguished generals of France ; and 
that the walls should be encrusted with tablets of gold aiid 
silver, bronze and marble, bearing inscriptions recording 
their warlike achievements. The artists of France were in- 
vited to furnish plans, of which no less than ninety-two were 
publicly exhibited in the great gallery of the Louvre. That 
of M. Beaument was selected by the judges of the Institute. 
Before confirming their judgment, the emperor expressed a 
wish to inspect the four principal plans, which were accor- 
dingly forwarded to him at the camp at Tilsit. After deli- 
berate investigation, he gave the preference to the plan of a 
Grecian octostyle temple, of the Corinthian order, by M. 
Yignon, as the best suited to the grandeur and magnificence 
of a national monument. M. Beaument, though liberally 
recompensed, did not long survive the chagrin and disap- 
pointment caused by this unexpected reversal. The former 
construction being entirely removed, the new edifice was 
commenced, and the work continued up to the restoration 
of Louis XVin. Its destination, as a temple of glory, not 
being approved of by the restored monarch, M. Vignon was 
directed to proceed with the plan, but to convert the interior 
into a church, to be dedicated to the Madeleine. The ex- 
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terior remains unaltered, bat the interior has suffered many 
changes, before an arrangement was found suitable to the 
wants of a Roman Catholic church. M. Vignon died before 
the completion of his plan, and, like Sir Christopher Wren, 
had the honour of being interred within the walls of his own 
structure. M. Huie, the succeeding architect,- scrupulously 
adhered to M. Vignon's plans, which are now completed. 
No windows deform the exterior ; it is lighted by three small 
cupolas. The statuary of the pediments, sculptured in stone, 
is by Lemaire. The subject is Jesus Christ separating the 
good from the bad at the day of judgment. Tlie frieze all 
round the colonnade is decorated with angels holding gar- 
lands, intermixed with religious attributes. It is one of the 
most classical and magnificent structures in Europe. 



GERMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Beferring to what has been already said on the Byzan- 
tine, Lombard, and Gothic, we have seen that Germany 
reached great excellence in those styles. While the Gothic 
taste prevailed, German architects were in request in Italy. 
Lapo assisted in the construction of St Maria del Flore ; 
Zainodia, and Annex of Friburg, and Ulric of Ulm, were 
employed on the cathedral of Milan ; John and Simon of 
Cologne designed and carried into execution the cathedral 
of Burgos.* 

The revival of the arts in Italy soon extended to Germany, 
as well as the other European countries. But from that pe- 
riod, up to the middle of the eighteenth century, we find no 
Grerman architects of eminence, or who were known beyond 
their own country. Fischers, it is true, who built the palace 
of Schonbrun, was a German ; but his style, though not des- 
titute of merit, is but an imitation of the extravagances of 
Borromini. Italian architects were, however, extensively 

• O wilt's EneyelopcBdia qf Architecture, 
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employed in different parts of Germany — Carlo Fontana at 
Folda and Vienna ; Guarini on the chnrch of Santa Anna at 
Prague ; Scamozzi on the cathedral of Salzbnrgh ; Andrea 
Pozzo at Vienna, including Martinilli of Lncca, who executed 
seyeral works. The only native artists recorded by Milizia 
are Pietro Cart, Nenman, Bott, and Eosander. France fur- 
nished Blondel, who was much employed towards the end 
of the seventeenth century ; and De Cotte and Boffiund in 
the beginning of the eighteenth. During this long interval, 
Grermany had no national or independent architecture ; she 
merely imitated the styles of Italy and France ; and this at 
a time when England could boast of Inigo Jones and Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, Grermany 
produced a few architects of talent, among whom Went- 
brunner was the first who cleared the way for the introduc- 
tion of the Grecian. Though his works are not above medi- 
ocrity, he was the means of placing the art on a more liberal 
footing, and may be said to be the father of the modem 
German school. Holier likewise particularly distinguished 
himself. His principal works are the theatre, casino, and 
Boman Catholic church at Darmstadt, the east end of the 
cathedral of Maintz, and the theatre of that city. The ear- 
liest and most successfol attempt in the Grecian Doric is the 
Brandenburg gate at Berlin, by Langhans, a free imitation 
of the Propylea, begun in 1789. It is of lofty dimensions 
and massive constructnre, about 60 feet in height, and 190 
in length, stretching across a broad and noble avenue. It 
forms a colonnade composed of twelve colunms, 44 feet in 
height. The metopes are decorated with bassi-relievi, re- 
presenting the combats of the Centaurs with the Lapithae. 
The relievo of the attic represents the Margrave Albert- 
Achilles carrying off with his own hand a standard from the 
enemy in the battle with the Nuremburgers. On the sum- 
mit of the structure is a colossal quadriga, emblematical of 
the Triumph of Peace, the horses drawing the car being 16 
feet in height. This group was modelled by Schadow> and 
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cast in bronze at Potsdam.* In spite of faults of detail, 
the general effect of the Brandenburg gate is grand and im^ 
posing, and does much credit to the artist and the age in 
which it was produced, t 

Frederick the Great was not only a liberal and zealous 
patron of architecture, but amused himself in drawing ar- 
chitectural designs. He composed an eloge on Enobelsdorff, 
who, besides the opera-house, his first work, begun in 1740, 
made extensive improvements in the royal park at Potsdam 
and Sans-souci. Genzi's building of the new mint, of the 
Doric order, with sculptural decorations, makes a near ap- 
proach to the true principles of the Grecian. Catel, who 
died in 1819, introduced a more classical style of decoration 
for interiors. Schinkel of Berlin, and Leo Von Klense of 
Munich, are the most celebrated architects of Germany. 
The conclusion of the war enabled the Prussian monarch to 
turn his attention to the embellishment of his capital. The 
great number of structures erected by Schinkel and others, 
since that period, entitle Berlin to claim a high rank in ar- 
chitectural taste. The fertility of Schinkel's imagination lias 
been conspicuously displayed by the number and variety of 
his works, including the monumental structure in honour of 
Frederick — all of them classical and original, and some of 
extraordinary grandeur aud splendour. His works are not 
confined to one style; they embrace the Greek, modified 
Greek, Roman and Italian, Gothic, Lombard, and even 
Byzantine. His Bauschule, or building for the schools of 
architecture, constructed of brick, and adorned with terra- 
cotta relievi, seems a style of his own, not resembling any 
other. Among his numerous works, the Museum stands 
pre-eminent. It includes both a picture and sculpture gal- 
lery. The plan is a regular oblong, of about 270 feet by 

* It wag carried off by Napoleon in 1806, and restored to the Prussians 
by the Allied Army in 1814. Since that time, the Goddess of Victory holds 
in her right hand the iron cross, surmounted by the Prussian eagle. 

f The author has seen no engraving that does justice to this triumphal 
arch. 
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170. The elevation consists of a low basement and two 
npper storeys, with windows on three of the sides. The 
principal front to the south exhibits a grand colonnade of 
eighteen Grecian Ionic colamns, 40 feet in height, with two 
broad antae at the angles, the colnmns resting on a stylobate 
of the same height as the basement story of the other fironts, 
unbroken except by a flight of steps, and occupying the 
breadth of eight columns. The porticos within the colon- 
nades are adorned with sculpture, relievi, frescos, rich fasdas, 
and mouldings. The entablature is continued round the 
whole building, thus preserving consistency and harmony. 
An ornamental structure, surmounted by equestrian statues, 
rises from the centre, for the purpose of marking the upper 
portion of the dome surmounting the grand rotunda, which 
is 60 feet in diameter, and 70 feet in height, dividing the 
area into two distinct courts. The interior of the rotunda 
is adorned with twenty fluted columns, having a composed 
foliage capital, after a Greek design. There is one principal 
gallery of 200 feet in length, besides two others of 123 each, 
all adorned with two rows of columns. The galleries in 
which the antique sculpture is placed are spacious, and well 
fitted for the purpose intended ; but the arrangement of the 
columns, dividing them into three equal longitudinal parts, 
is in bad taste. The capitals of the columns are unmeaning 
and fancifrd, while their bases are round. The beams or 
architraves, which rest on the columns, are so placed, both 
longitudinally and transversely, as to cross each other, which 
confuses and distracts the eye. The picture gallery is much 
injured by the numerous screens intersecting the halls for 
hanging the smaller pictures. It affords, no doubt, much 
additional accommodation, but is destructive of all architec- 
tural or pictorial effect. On the whole, much as the author 
admired the exterior of the edifice, he was proportionally 
disappointed in the interior, excepting always the vestibule 
and grand rotunda. The equestrian groups on the summit 
of the building are too small for the height at which they 
are placed ; moreover, both horses and men appear restless 
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and sprawling. The space in front of the bnilding is laid 
out in square parterres, with acacia trees, shrubs, &c., and 
fountain. 

The numerous works of Klense, within the last thirty 
years, have conferred a similar celebrity on Munich. In 
the Glyptothec, Pinacothec, Odeon, new palace, &c., includ- 
ing the Walhalla, near Ratisbon (Regensburg), he has 
produced noble specimens of pure Greek, modified Greek, 
Eoman, Italian, as well as Byzantine varieties. The Gothic 
is the only exception ; and his reason for rejecting it is far 
from satisfactory — " that there never has been, nor ever will 
be, but one art of building, and that one — the art of building 
— ^brought to perfection at the epoch of its cultivation and 
prosperity in Greece." The Walhalla and Glyptothec are 
his principal works in Greciai^ architecture. The Glyptothec 
is 220 feet square, standing completely insulated, with a 
spacious court in the centre. No windows are visible exter- 
nally ; they open to the inner court. The order is Grecian 
Ionic, raised on three gradations, supporting a portico of 
twelve columns, without fluting. The lateral divisions or 
wings are lower than the centre, each being provided with 
two antsB in front, and three large tabernacled niches, be- 
sides similar ones in the flanks, ornamented with pilasters 
and pediments, and filled with colossal figures. The pedi- 
ment of the centre is adorned with a group of nine colossal 
figures, representing the various processes of the art of sta- 
tuary. The general effect is classical and striking. It were 
vain to attempt even a sketch of the invaluable treasures of 
ancient and modem art contained in its twelve splendid 
halls — Egyptian, Etruscan, Grecian, Roman, and Italian 
statuary and remains. The ceilings are decorated with 
beautiful frescos by Cornelius and his pupils, illustrative of 
classic poetry and mythology, as well as German history 
and Teutonic traditions, — arabesques in imitation of those 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii — encaustic painting, decora- 
tive statuary, bronzes, variegated marble pavement, &c. 
Here are united the three sister arts in all their beauty and 
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harmony. The Walhalla, a temple erected to national glotj^ 
or, in other words, a Grennan national monument, was pro* 
jected by the King of Bavaria, when crown-prince. It is to 
contain statnes and busts of the great men of Grennany, 
whether distingoished for literature, arts, or arms. It is 
situated on a rocky cliff on the Danube, near Ratisbon. The 
first stone was laid by the King of Bavaria in 1830. It is 
in the form of an octostyle Grecian Doric temple, after the 
Parthenon, with seventeen columns in the flanks, the whole 
constructed of marble. The pediments are adorned with 
groups of statuary from Teutonic romance and poetry ; the 
one executed by Bauch of Berlin, the other by Swanthaler 
of Munich. It is now completed and inaugurated, forming 
a noble specimen of pure Grecian architecture, of the highest 
class, decorated with sculpture. When the author visited it 
in 1839, the external architecture was finished, and the 
sculpture placed in the pediments, but boarded over. The 
interior was merely bare walls. The Pinacothec, or picture 
gallery, the bazaar, and the new palace, are in the modified 
Greek, Roman, and Italian styles. Throughout the whole 
there is a profusion of marble decoration. The theatre is 
adorned with a Corinthian portico of eight columns, sur- 
mounting a flight of steps decorated with colossal candel- 
abra at the angles. The palace is to consist of a large quad- 
rangle, which is not yet completed. The elevation is plain 
and handsome. The portion already finished is richly 
decorated in the interior with sculptures, relievi, modem 
frescos and encaustic, interspersed with appropriate ara- 
besques, &c. 

Among those artists who have devoted themselves to the 
elucidation and restoration of mediaeval art, stands foremost 
Carl Heideloff, the distinguished architect and painter, pro- 
fessor of the polytechniic school of Nuremberg. Of the many 
works executed by him in the true spirit of old German 
Gothic, the following are the most interesting : — ^The deco- 
rated pictures of the royal palace of Stuttgardt ; a large oil 
picture of the Emperor Maximilian I. visiting the sepulchre 
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of his tincle the Bake Ebishard in the monaBteiy at Enaebel ; 
nnmerons iUnstrations of books in the old German style, as 
well as drawings ; decorations for theatres, embellishment of 
sacred edifices, and illnstrations of i)oems. Of the pnblic 
buildings entirely execnted by him, may be mentioned the 
castle of Reinhardsbmnn in Saxony ; the castle of Hohen- 
landsberg in the same kingdom; the church of Sonner- 
bnrg ; designs for the church of St Nicholas at Hamburg ; 
for the Roman Catholic church at Leipsig ; for the palace 
of Cintra in Portugal. Of his restorations, those of Wur- 
temburg, consisting of the Holy Rood at Rotweil, the 
cathedral of Stuttgardt, &c. Heideloff's works in art and 
literature are very numerous, and distinguished by laborious 
research.* 

Another national structure on a great scale, styled the 
Befreiung Shalle, (Deliverance Hall,) erected by order of 
the King of Bavaria on Mount Michael, after M. Yon Gart- 
ner's plan, has just been completed. It is in the old Italian 
style, consisting of a rotunda and cupola, surrounded by 
grand arcades, forming a polygon of eighteen angles ; the 
whole resting on a basement of three gradations, rising to- 
gether twenty-four feet in height. An opening twenty-five 
feet in diameter admits the light into the large spherical 
chamber of the interior, ornamented with eighteen columns. 
At the base of each of the columns is to be placed a Victoria 
of white Carrara marble, holding brass tablets with the 
names of the victories and the commanders. The vaults of 
the interior gallery are to be adorned with trophies and alle- 
gorical representations ; the cupola to be richly ornamented ; 
the floor laid with mosaic marbles, and the walls coated with 
marble. The diameter of the building is two hundred and 
thirty- six feet, the span of the cupola one hundred, and 
the height of the whole one hundred and seventy-eight. By 
the last intelligence from Munich, it would appear that the 
king had given orders to Yon Klense to connect the follow- 

• Art Union Journal, No. 86. 
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ing separate bnildings situated in a row : — ^the Basilica, the 
Exhibition building, the Glyptothec and Finacothec, by 
grand propjlae, in the ancient Greek style. There are still 
other new creations of Bang Lonis I. in progress ; a new Pi- 
nacothec for modem paintings, to be executed by Professor 
Yoit, in a style somewhat similar to the Pinacothec for 
ancient pictures, the exterior to be decorated with an exten- 
sive series of frescos illustrating the history of modem art, 
from the designs of Yon Kaulbach ; and the triumphal 
gate, by Yon Gaertner, at the head of the Ludwig Strasse, 
(Louis Street,) called the Sicgestor, to be surmounted by a 
colossal Bavaria on a quadriga, flanked by four Yictorias ; 
the models of all of which have been executed by Yon 
Wagner, the celebrated sculptor now residing at Rome. 

Even the Austrian government, with all its imputed tor- 
por and disinclination to encourage works of labour and art, 
besides directing Napoleon's plans for the splendid Duomo 
of Milan to be executed without delay, has nearly com- 
pleted the triumphal arch of the Forum, in accordance with 
the magnificent designs likewise projected by Napoleon. 
Its two fa9ades are supported by two immense columns, 
each cut out of a single block, the bases of which are adorned 
with marble sculpture. The bassi-relievi, by Cagnoli, in ce- 
lebration of the Emperor's conquests, have, by an alteration 
of the heads, been made to represent different subjects. It 
is to be surmounted by a triumphal car, with bronze colossal 
horses bearing a Yictory. Four other colossal horses are to 
adora the four angles. Nor ought the contemporary archi- 
tecture of St Petersburgh to be passed over. In colossal 
grandeur and magnificence, it corresponds with the magni- 
tude of the empire. The lofty column of Alexander, the 
church of Cazan, the Admiralty, the imperial palaces, the 
spacious streets, the long lines of stately and pillared man- 
sions on the banks of the Neva, attract the admiration of 
every stranger. Instead of flimsy brick and patent cement, 
indestructible granite forms the national material. 

What a contrast does all this afford to modem British ar- 



cliitecturel--*-to our palaces of Brighton and Pimlico* — ^to 
our National Gallery and trimnphal arches ! While onr 
English architects and architectural writers haye for more 
than a quarter of a century been indulging in abstract and 
barren speculations on the perfection and superiority of 
Grecian architecture, which they never dream of reducing to 
practice, except in detached portions and on a pitifiil scale ; 
Tituperating the Roman and Italian, which they do not 
scruple to borrow, only to disfigure and coiTupt ; eulogising 
the Egyptian, and recommending its modem adaptation in 
brick and stucco for the most plebeian and degrading pur- 
poses ; indulging in every kind of dogmatism and paradox 
in their mystified discussions and absurd controversies ; — the 
great continental nations have been quietly and steadily im^ 
proving their taste, and raising magnificent and lasting 
monuments of architecture, decotated with sculpture and 
painting, well calculated to perpetuate their fame and 
achievements to a distant posterity. 

* ** George IV. had a predilection for low ceilings ; so all the Aiture in>- 
habitants of the Pimlico palace must endure suffocation ; and as his Ma- 
jesly did not live on good terms with his wife, no accommodation was pro- 
Tided for a Queen of England. The commands which the King of Bavaria 
gare to Klenze, were in a different spirit — * Build me a palace in which 
nothing within or without shall be of transient fashion or interest ; a palace 
for my posterity and my people as well as myself; of which the decora- 
tions shall be durable as well as splendid, and shall appear, one or two 
centuries hence, as pleasing to the eye and taste as they do now.' < Upon 
this principle,' said Klenze, looking round, * 1 designed what you now see.' ** 
— Mrs jAKBaoN's Sketches, rol. i. p. 279. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTURE. 

AK«LO-iioiu]ii>— Ancifirr britisb— i]f«Lo>s4xo*4— jar«Lo*irdRXAir, looLauA*- 

TIOAL ASfD CA8TBLLATBD — AHCIXIIT 800TTI8H — GOTHIC — SLIZABBTBAll 
—TUDOR— BtoTkSB ITALO-BOMAM— miOLISH OMtDBNIiro, OE PARK SGRHRRr. 

When Jtilins Caesar invaded Britain^ a.avC. 55, the 
Britons were entirely unacquainted withithe art of building 
in stonCi Like all savage tribes, they sought shdter from 
the inclemency of the weather in thickets, dens, caves, or 
rude huts. In: Cantium (Kent,) and some parta of the 
south, their huts^ usually of a round form, were more con- 
venient and substantial. Their walls were wattled with 
boughs, filled up. with clay, and afterwards whitewashed 
with chalk, a practice borrowed from the Gauls and Grer- 
mans.* Theurtowns were nothing more than collections of 
such habitations in woods and marshes, surrounded l^ a 
ditch, mound, and felled trees, to protect themselves and 
their cattle from the incursiqns of their enemies. In the in- 
terval of a centuty which elapsed between the invasion of 
Caesar and the first Roman colonisation, the Britons seem 
to have made no progress in the art of building. But no 
sooner was the colony planted at Camolodunum, a.d. 50, 
than a rapid and extraordinary change ensued. In the 
short space of eleven years after it had been destroyed by 
a revolt under Boadicea, it became a large and well built 
town, provided with temples, theatres, and other public 
buildings, decorated with statues. The temple of Claudius 
was so spacious, that the whole Roman garrison took shel- 
ter in it after the other buildings had been destroyed ; and 

• G.B8AR De BetL Gud. b. iii p, 32. 
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SO strong, that it snstained a siege for two days against the 
whole army of the Britons.* London afforded an equally 
striking example of architectural improvement. The Ro- 
mans not only extended their improvements over the whole 
province, but encouraged and. instructed the Britons to fol- 
low their example. Agiicola wisely adopted this policy as 
the most effectual means of civilising and reconciling them 
to the Boman government.. From the* year a. d. 80, to 
the middle of the fourth century, architecture, and all 
the arts connected with it, made a rapid progress. Substan- 
tial villages and flourishing cities, togethen with excellent 
roads and bridges, were thickly spread over the whole Bo- 
man province, which^.with the exoeption- of Caledonia, north 
of the Forth, embcaced the whole islaud. The cities were 
surrounded with walls and adorned with temples, palaces, 
basillcffi, porticos, galleries, baths, aqueducts, &c., display- 
ing the splendour and magnificence oi Eoman architecture. 
Hie waU of Sevems, extending from the Solway to the 
Tyne, with its numerous towers, militaiy stations, deep 
ditches, and strong outworks, was a woi^ truly characteris- 
tic of Roman enterprise and grandeur.t The native Britons 
had improved so.mucbby the instruction, and example of 
their conquerors, that in the third century they became 
famed as architects and artificers ; insomuch, that when the 
Emperor Constantino the Great rebuilt the city of Autun 
in Gaul, a. d.. 290,. he carried oyer with him a great number 
of architects and workmen- from Britain. About the end of 
the fourth century, British architecture, from various causes, 
began sensibly to decline ; partly owing to the removal of 
the capital to Byzantium, but chiefly to the civil wars and 
incursions of the barbarians, which rendered it necessary for 



• TAcrros Annal. b. ziv. c. 32,— Hbrrt's History qfCfreai Britainf toI. i. 
p. 320. 

f Remains of this great work are still to be seen at Oilsland. An inter- 
esting description of the state of the wall, with plans and sections of its 
ditches and ramparts, was published by Mr Hutton who explored the 
whole line on foot from sea to sea. 
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the Romans gradually to withdraw theur troops from Britain, 
even at the risk of leaving the colony onprotected. Chris- 
tianity had by this time made considerable progress in the 
British isles. Of the small churches in which the converts 
assembled for worship, few remun. One of the most re- 
markable is at Pieranzabnloe in Cornwall, built by St Pieran 
about A. D. 430.* 

The final departure of the Romans, a.d. 420, was soon 
followed by a succession of savage irruptions and depre- 
dations by the Picts, Scots, and Saxons, which led in a 
few years to the total destruction of Roman architecture, 
and Roman as well as British civilisation, throughout the 
province. The helpless Britons, unable to defend them- 
selves, and reduced to the greatest misery and destitution, 
plundered, enslaved, and murdered, lost all knowledge of 
building and the useful arts, and. again relapsed into their 
primeval ignorance and barbarism. 

Vestiges of Roman architecture are still numerous at 
York, Lincoln, and other places, but however interesting to 
the archseologist, they offer little that is worthy of atten- 
tion to the architect, except in the massy and substantial 
mode of construction. Of the monuments of British remote 
antiquity, Stonehenge on Salisbuiy Plain is the most re- 
markable. For what purpose and by what people these 
enormous fragments of rock, with their imposts, have been 
placed in their present positions, has been the theme of 
much discussion and conjecture among the learned. They 
have been ascribed to the Cuthites, Druids, primitive Britons, 
Saxons, and Danes. Some have supposed them sepulchral ; 
some a court of justice ; others a trophy for a victory. Inigo 
Jones, in a posthumous essay, endeavours to prove them 
the remains of a temple of the Doric order ! The most pro- 
bable opinion is that of Dr Stukely and Mr Grose, that they 
were a rude British temple or altar erected by the Druids. 
Similar arrangements of fragments, though on a smaller 

• It u twenty- fire feet long, twelve and a half wide. The walls are twelve 
and a half feet high. 
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scale, are foniid in other parts of the kingdom, particularly 
at Avebnry, Stanton- Drew, and Lnndie in Fi^Bshire. 

The long and bloody wars waged by the Anglo-Saxons 
had, long before the establishment of the Heptarchy, re- 
duced to complete ruin the many elegant and useful struc- 
tures erected by the Romans and Britons. Many were of 
such massive solidity and strength, that, unless wUfuUy de- 
stroyed, they might have remained entire to the present 
times. For two centuries after their arrival in Britain, the 
Anglo-Saxons continued an ignorant and barbarous people. 
According to venerable Bede, there was not a stone church 
in all the land, wood being the only material used for build- 
ing. In 652, he says, Finian the second bishop of Lindis- 
fame, or Holy Island, built a church or cathedral on that 
island, not of stone, but of wood covered with reeds. The 
first cathedral of York was of the same materials. In those 
times a church of stone was regarded as a sort of prodigy. 
Towards the end of the seventh century, masonry and the 
arts connected with it began to be restored, by two church- 
men on their return from Rome — ^Winfred, bishop of York, 
and Benedict Biscop. The former erected edifices at York, 
Ripon, and Hexham ; the latter was the founder of the 
abbey of Wearmouth. Stone buildings were, however, rare 
in England during the eighth and ninth centuries. < Masonry 
was first introduced into Scotland by the Picts and Scots 
about the middle : of the eighth century. It would appear 
that Nastan, king of the Picts, procured masons from Nor- 
thumberland to build a stone church in 710.* Up to the 
Roman Conquest, with the exception of some Norman edi- 
fices built by Edward the Confessor, who was educated in 
Normandy, the Anglo-Saxons seem to have possessed little 



* The round, massive, oven-like constructions of the valley of Glenelg, 
are probably specimens of this period. The other circular towers, of slen- 
der and lofty proportions, built of cut freestone, and divided into different 
storeys, like the two still remaining at Abernethy and Brechin, are sup- 
posed to have been the work of the tenth century. — Gordoh'b Itinerartum, 
p. 166. Heney's Hittory qf Qrtat Britain^ vol. i. p. 997. 
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archltectore, public or priyate. Their dwellings were low, 
mean, and destitate of all defensive strength. The few 
chnrches they had of stone were low and plain, with round 
arches and without any ornament. According to venerable 
Bede, glass windows were first introduced into England in 
the year 674, by Benedict, who brought over from the Con- 
tinent p^fions skilled in the manufacture, to glaze the 
ohnrch and monastery of Wearmouth. Other authorities 
refer its introduction to Bishc^ Winfred, who died in 711. 
But it was then, and for sevratd centuries, confined to eccle- 
siastical buildings, till in the tMrteenth century it began to 
be applied to private houses, though still rare, and regarded 
88 a great luxury^ Up to that time the windows were filled 
with oiled papers ; those of the more common dwellings with 
wooden lattices. Eddius, who wrote a life of Winfred, in- 
forms us that the church of Hexham, built in 674, was one 
of the most magnificent fabrics of the time, and was con- 
structed of polished "Stone, with coluoms, subterraneous 
chapel, and spiral stah^. This account is corroborated by 
Richard, one of the priors, who says it was divided into three 
storeys, and that the capitals and walls of the sanctuary 
were decorated with histories, statues, and various figures 
in stone, as well as a variety of pictures. The principal archi- 
tects of those days were churchmen. The Anglo-Saxon was 
a debased Roman, differing essentially fr^m the Anglo-Nor- 
man in its want of harmony and purity ; its semicircular 
apses and peculiar mouldings, without aisles or transepts. 

The Norman, or new style, as it was then called, was 
established and confirmed by William the Conqueror, who 
erected castles and strongholds in all the principal towns, 
and enjoined all his powerful barons and prelates to whom 
the lands were parcelled out, to follow the same example. 
The first Anglo-Norman churches differed little from those 
of the Anglo-Saxons. But a rapid improvement soon took 
place, which was matured in the course of the succeeding 
century, into the beautiful Norman, such as we now see it 
in Durham cathedral and other structures. The Anglo- 
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Nonnan extended from 1066 to 1200, daring which period 
many chnrches and innumerable castles were bnilt. Having 
alreflidy briefly described the Gothic ecclesiastical styles of 
England, we shall now make a few remarks on the castellated 
Anglo-Norman and domestic Gk)thic. 

The Anglo-Norman castles, often of large dimensions, ex- 
hibited a certain rude grandeur, and served both for resi- 
dence and defence. Thongh differing from each other in 
sise and plan, the largest and most .perfect wete invariably 
distinguished by leading features. Ihey were generally 
situated on an eminence netOt a rivet, ot the junction of two 
rivers, or on a rocky precipice or promontory on the sea- 
shore. The whole extent 6f the castle was surrounded by 
a deep and broad ditch, sometimes filled with water, some- 
times dry, called the fosse. In front of the great gate was 
an outer, called a barbican or antimiUral, flanked with turrets 
to defend the gate and drawbridge. On the inside of the 
ditch rose the wall of the cattle, eight or ten feet thick, and 
twenty or thirty feet high, flanked with round or square 
towers of three storeys, for the accommodation of the prin- 
cipal officers. On the i&dide were erected lodgings for the 
iietiuners, storehouses, offices, &o. On the top of this wall 
and on the roofe of the houses, stood the defenders of the 
oastle. The great gate was likewise defended by two towers, 
with rooms over the al*ckway, which was closed with thick 
folding doors of ° oak jilated with iron, besides an iron port- 
cullis, or grate, let down from above. Within the outer 
wall was a large area, called in the larger castles a haUmm 
or outer bayle^ in which stood the chapel. On the inside of 
this outer bayle was another ditch and waU, flanked with 
towers, enclosing the inner bayle or court, in the centre of 
which stood the principal tower or keep of the castle, often 
a very large and lofty fabric of four or five storeys, with 
fg^oomj apartments and small windows. It contained the 
great hall in which the retainers assembled to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of their chief. Under ground were the dungeons 
in which prisoners were confined. 
Afl the government became more flimly established, and 
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civilisation and refinement advanced, conyenienoe and ele- 
gance began to be combined with defensive strength. Snch 
habitations, with the exception of those on the En^h and 
Scottish borders, gradnallj pnt on more of a dvil than a 
warlike aspect. Partaking of the castellated, they still re- 
tained the moat and battlement; bat their strength was 
only calculated to resist a sadden attack. The largest class 
were geneniMy qaadrangolar, comprehending two open 
conrt^yards — ^the one containing the principal state-cham- 
bers, hall, and chapel, the others the offices and servants' 
apartments. The minor residences, though similar in cha- 
racter, assume a variety of style- and disposition ; gabled, 
ttnbattled, or mixed with the Old-English manor-house. 

In London, towards the end of the twelfth century, the 
houses were still of wood, while the palaces and castles 
of the Angio-Nolman princes, nobility, and prelates, were 
of stone. William of Maimesbury says, that the Anglo- 
Saxon nobility squandered their means in low and mean 
dwellings, while the French and Normans, though living at 
less expense, reared large magnificent castles. William 
Rufus, according to Henry Ejiyghton, was as fond of build- 
ing royal palaces as his father the Conqueror, which the 
castles of Dover, Windsor, Norwich, and others, sufficiently 
testify. Henry I. followed the same example. In the reign 
of Stephen such was the rage for castles, that, according to 
the Saxon chronicle^ no fewer than 1115 were built in the 
course of nineteen years. Nor was this spirit confined to 
England. King David I. of Scotland, besides several ca- 
thedrals and churches, built thirteen abbeys and priories, 
some of which were very magnificent. 

As building churches and monasteries was believed to be 
one of the most effectual means of obtaining the favour of 
heaven, prodigious numbers of both were erected, both in 
England and Scotland, in the course of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. In the reign of Henry m. 
alone, one hundred and fifty-seven abbeys, priories, and 
other religious houses, were founded in England. Many of 
the cathedral and conventual churches were large and mag- 
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nificent fabrics, raised at a vast expense. In the reign of 
Henry VII. we have seen that the pmity and grandeur of 
the Giothic began to degenerate into an excess of minute 
ornament and subdivision oi compartments, known as the 
florid or perpendicular style, of which the superb chapel of 
Henry YII. at Westminster is the most splendid example* 
Christchurch College at Oxford was built by Cardinal 
Wolsey in the same style^ and with equal magnificence. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a corrupt and mixed style 
was introduced by John of Treviso and John of Fadua, who 
were brought over by Holbein. The dissolution and confis- 
cations of the monasteries and religious houses in this reign, 
were the means of bringing many of them into the possession 
of noblemen and gentlemen, who fitted them up for their 
own residences. Others imitated the same style in their new 
buildings and additions ; and thus was gradually matured 
the English Tudor or Elizabethan style, of which many 
splendid examples still remain. In the latter part of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and beginning of that of James, the rich 
nobles, not content with the splendour of theTudor style, called 
in the aid of Italian architecture, and produced a modification 
known as the style of James I., which, in spite of its corrupt 
and anomalous admixture and somewhat fantastic decora- 
tion, admitted of considerable magnificence. The distinctive 
features of the Tudor or Elizabethan, are the cupola with its 
gilded vane crowning the lofty towers and turrets, whether 
round, square, or polygonal, connected with long embattled 
galleries ; the carved oriels, the deep and many- lighted bay 
windows, projecting in fantastic angles and curves ; the 
richly embossed finials, wreathed chimney shafts, florid pin- 
nacles and panelled walls ; battlements and buttresses, sculp- 
tured drip-stones, with all their rich mouldings and carvings* 

The most eminent architects of this period were Robert 
Adams, John Thorpe, Barnard Adams, Lawrence Bradshaw, 
and Thomas Holt Adams was surveyor of the queen's 
buildings, and translated Ubaldlnus' Account of the Spanish 
Armada, from Italian into Latin. Thorpe was the architect 
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of most of the prindpal palatian edifioee of the reign of 
Elizabeth and James. He left a MS. folio, consisting of 
designs and elevations of mansions, or intended mansions, 
in all the different varieties, with their ornaments and ac- 
cessaries. 

About the same period prevailed a remarkable kind of 
timber-framed mansion-honse, which reached its zenith in 
the reign of Elizabeth, specially in the coonties of Salop, 
Chester, and Stafiford, A few specimens still remain, and 
others are preserved in engravings. The carved pendants, 
and richly ornamented barge-boards of the toofs and gables, 
are executed in oak <»: chestnut, with much beauty of design 
and picturesque effect — a fashion which was likewise fol- 
lowed in towns — ^the houses consisting of a number of storeys 
overhanging each other, and so full of windows that the 
fixmts seemed almost composed of glass. This taste was 
borrowed from Flandets and (xermany, where many re- 
markable specimens may be seen. In the High Street of 
the old city of Edinburgh, there were'fbrmerly maay timber- 
framed fronts projecting over each other in similair taste, a 
few of which still remain. 

In no country was architecture, iki early timeS) more en- 
couraged, or better practised, according to the taste of the 
age, than in Scotland, whether we look to her ancient Crothio 
cathedrals and ecclesiastical edifices, reduced to premature 
ruin by the barbarous zeal of John Knox and the early re- 
formers — ^to the splendid remains of her royal palaces, which 
have suffered so much from the neglect of their keepers and 
the apathy of government — or to the baronial and castel- 
lated mansions of her nobility flind gentry, many of which 
still remain to attest their former grandeur.* The Norman 
and (xothic ecclesiastical edifices of Scotland, with the ex- 

* The remains of our Gothic edifices, both ecclesiMticsl and casteUetad* 
tmquestionablj form an interesting and important branch of our national 
antiquities, and, as such, demand a more complete investigation and illus- 
tration than they have yet received. They are &st mouldering into de- 
caj. Many of the finest speoimeoa are hardly known. A good deal, no 
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caption of some foreign features, exhibit the same style and 
characteristics, the same beauty and delicacy of taste, as 
those of England. They are all much dilapidated, having 
soffered more from the double reformation and civil wars, 

donbi, has be«Q done in fhe way of description and picturesque illnstra- 
tlon — from/Slezer's Theatrum SeotuB to Pennant's Tour, Cardonnel's An^ 
fiqwitie* of Scotland, Campbell's Tour, Scotia Depicta by Fitler and Nattea, 
Sir Walter Scott's Provinetol and Border Antiquiiiet, and others of a simi. 
lar <diaraeter— not to mention numberless Guides, Magaxines, Sketch. 
Books, Annuals, &c., which teem with such delineations and descriptiona. 
They hare likewise been a fitvourite subject with our landscape painters, 
who hare not fiuled to do them justice in the picturesque style. Tet some* 
tMog more is wanted than the mere picturesque. We require correct 
ar(diitectural and perspective yiewS) including plans and details, with somo 
of the principal parts and ornaments in large, accompanied with critical 
remarks and antiquarian research. This desideratum is now in a fidr waj 
of being supplied by " The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Scotland, illustrated by Bobert Billings and William Bum *'— the first num 
bar of which has already appeared. Neither should our ancient sepulchral 
monuments and sculpture be neglected, of which many highly interesting 
specimens might be selected. Mr Bickman, in his brief but yaluable no- 
tioeaof our Gothic edifices, takes firequent occasion to praise their style 
and taste, and to lament that they have not Wen adequately illustrated as 
they deserye, firom the excellence of their composition and details. The 
Bnglish Gothic structures, it is true, suffered nfuch firom the Beformation, 
and the Uoense of the eiyil wars; but no sooner was tranquillity re-estab- 
lished, than they were repaired and restored, though many of those resto- 
rations are, it must be confessed, in bad tastO) and at yarlance with the 
style of the originals. Within the last half century, their cathedrals and 
Oothio remains have been illustrated, described, and investigated, both 
oolleotively and individually, in every possible shape— in county histories, 
separate treatises, and aroluBological essays. What a contrast does Scot- 
land aflbrd t Her venerable cathedrals, abbeys, and religious houses, left 
to moulder in neglect, alike a prey to the inclemency of the elements, to 
the reckless dilapidation of the idle and profime, and, what has proved as 
deatruotive, the barbarous additions and modifications they have in many 
iaatanoea been subjected to, for the purposes of transforming them into 
pariah ohurdies. While we profess an ardent seal for antiquarian research 
in ooina, relics, old M88., and armour, and indulge in the mere romance of 
history, dressed up under the garb of tales and memoirs, we overlook the 
remains of our national monuments, so intimately associated with our his- 
tory and aohievements, and so highly interesting from their own intrinsic 
excellence. Among these stands foremost the Chapel Boyal or Abbey 
Church of Holyrood. Government has made granta for restoring the 
cathedrals of Glasgow, and St Magnus in Orkney, and the Old Abbey 
Church at DunfermUne ; but surely the Chapel Boyal of Holyrood, the 
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than those of the sister kingdom. They have likewise suf- 
fered from neglect, and in some instances even more from 
the barbarous taste of modem repair and pretended restora- 
tion. The royal palaces are highly interesting, both to the 
architect and antiquary. Though Scotland was poor in 
national wealth, compared with England, her crown lands 



aadent palace of her Majesty's royal ancestors, has a saperior datm, i 
dated as it is with Scottish history, and faaUowed as the reaCfng-plaee of 
the noblest of Scotland's sons. The following passage, extracted from a 
Jowmal in North Britain and Ireland, by Andrew Bigelow of Massachn- 
setts, in 1817, is so appropriate and impressiye, that no apology need be 
offered for quoting it at length :—^ After I had examined the old mpairtr 
ments already described, and as much as I wanted' to see of the old palaee, 
I devoted some time to the inspection of this rninons fabric (the dtiapel). 
Roofless and dilapidated as it is, its aspect is impressive, and it seems to 
sit in sackdoth, as though mourning the departure of its pristine glory. 
Beneath its ' lettered stones ' is interred some of the noblest dust of the 
Scottish princes. Several graves of these puissant mortals were pointed 
out to me, and among them two or three tombs of the Stuarts. As I trod 
the pavement in quest of these depositories of the dead; the sound of the 
fitUing foot, reverberated from the walls, broke upon the wonted silence of 
the place with an almost chilling effect; and the wind, as it swept in hol- 
low g^ts through the broken arches, and along the lone and deserted 
spaces of the chapd ruin, seemed to wail a requiem to the sleeping tenants 
of the tomb, whilst it told of the desolation which reigned around. And 
how chsnged — ^bow fallen from its andent grandeur, is this consecrated 
edifice I Could its walls speak, what tales might they utter! what a 
moral would they impress I Here, the congregations of many a generation 
have assembled in the ostensible office of devotion, and have successively 
gone down to darkness and to dust I Here, mitred' prelates have st«od to 
bless, and kings have knelt to worship I Here, piety has breathed its 
aspirations, and penitence has whispered its confessions, and fanatidsm 
has fanned her fervours I Here, the votary of a maddening superstition 
has soared in mystic trances, while censers have smoked, and tapers have 
gleamed, and the gorgeous symbols of a mistaken £aith have struck upon 
the ravished sense I And here, too, the mi^estic organ has wakened its 
spirit-stirring melody, and the vaulted roof has echoed to the swelling 
chant of voices, and the rapt fancy has depicted, in the concerts of earth, 
a similitude to the harmonies of heaven I But the solenm pageantry has 
vanished ; its actors are no more ; the light in the golden candlesticks is 
quenched : the choral hymn has ceased ; and, saving a few imperfect ves- 
tiges, the eye searches in vain within the crumbling pile for some memo- 
rial of the hallowed rites which once were solemnised within it— some 
record which may attest its former magnificence, and speak of ' Ilium 
fuit: 
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and hereditary revenues, independently of taxes or grants 
from the people, were very considerable, enabling her kings 
to live in a style of splendour equal to that of larger and 
richer kingdoms. In addition to Holyrood, which was an- 
ciently of great extent, the kings oi Scotland possessed the 
royal palaces of Linlithgow, Falkland, Stirling, Scone, and 
Dunfermline, besides others, which formed occasional resi- 
dences — such as Growrie House at Perth (the scene of the 
Gowiie conspiracy), the castles of Lochmaben, Dunstaff- 
nage, Dunoon, Carrick, Rothesay, &c.* To those who 
haye seen the ruins of Linlithgow palace, the opinion of 
Mary of Guise, James the Fifth's second queen, ** that it 
was equal to any of the royal palaces of France," will not 
appear much exaggerated. The Stuarts were, indeed, mu- 
nificent patrons of architecture and the fine arts. But the 
convulsions and dissensions, both civil and religious, that so 
long agitated the kingdom, followed by the two rebellions 
in the succeeding century, not only arrested the progress of 
the arts, but plunged the country into a state of stupor, dis- 
traction, and poverty, from which she did not begin to emerge 
till towards the latter quarter of the eighteenth century. 

The castles and baronial mansions of Scotland ^e of 
various styles and diversified character, according to the dif^ 
ferent eras of their architecture, and the ravages and modi- 
fications they have suffered — from the square towers, keeps, 
and turreted buildings of moderate size, to castles and strong- 
holds of the largest class, including structures of a mixed 
style and later era. As examples of those ancient fortresses 
which assumed, more or less, the characteristic features of 
the Norman castle, it is only necessary to refer to those of 
Tantallon, Berwick-upon-Tweed (on the Scottish Aide), 



* It is to be lamented, that within a few years the venerable palace of 
Scone, under the pretext of restoration, should have been rebuilt in an 
entirely different shape and style, or rather annihilated, by the Earl of 
Mansfield's modern Gothic structure ; and that Oowrie House, at Perth, 
should likewise have been demolished, to make room for the march of 
modern improvement. 
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Dirleton, Roxburgh, Lodunaben, Hermanston, &c. With 
regard to those of a later and mixed style, partaking of the 
Gothic, Flemish, French, or Elizabethan, many are of a lof^ 
and imposing character in the grandeur of their lines, and 
breadth of their masses, such as Glammis, Fyvie, Castle 
Fraser, Clunie, &c. Yet is it impossible to judge of them 
in their present state, despoiled as most of them have heea of 
their outworks, barbicans, gardens, parterres, and numerous 
accessories, or modernised into parkish residences. Heriot^s 
Hospital, in Edinburgh, supposed to be designed by Inigo 
Jones, is a beautiful specimen of the mixed Elizabethan. 
Winton House, and Castle Seaton, of which no traces now 
remain, are celebrated by contemporary writers, not only 
for their ardiitecture,.but tiiiosingnlai! beauty of theur grounds 
and gardens.* 

In reference to tbe castellated Gothic generally, both of 
England and Scotland,, the remains are so uncertain in their 
dates, so much dilapidated, they have been so often altered, 
repaired, destroyed, and remodelled' in different ages, that 
it is difficult to refer, them to any precise era or standard. 
A few tjiere are, indeed;r-sach as the remains of Norwich 
Castle^ Off a&Mr Wilkins calls it, Bigot*s Tower, the Castles 
of Canteibury and Rochester-— of very early Norman.f The 
first, from its peculiarity of construction, has been supposed 
to be Saxcm,. though Mr Rickman alleges that there are few 
examples of domestic buildings so old as the latest period of 
his ^^Early English Style," that are unaltered. In spite 
oi the authority of King, Grove, and Carter, our most en- 
lightened antiquaries, including Mr Britton, are of opinion, 
that almost all the buildings attributed; to the Anglo-Saxons 
are really of Norman origin. In fixing the date of the se- 
pulchral monuments of those periods, we must be regulated 
more by their general style than by the names of the de- 



* Blackwood's Magasine, vol. ii. Article— Stirling Heads, 
f King on Ancient Castles; Archaeologia, vol. It.; Wilkina's Euai^ en 
the History of the Venta leenorum, vol. xii. idem. 
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ceased, or the date of his death, as thej are often erected 
loog after the period to which the inscription applies. 

The introduction of Italo-Boman architecture into Eng^ 
kmd, was ahnost two centnries later than its revival in Italy. 
The destmction and mutilation of the ecclesiastical edifices 
at the Reformation, and the consequent flEulure of the funds 
set apart ISor their repair, added to a gradual distaste for 
the Gothic &om principle,, paved the way for a revolution 
in the public taste. The Tudor style, as we have already 
seen^ began, in the veigQ< of James, to exhibit a mixture of 
the- Roman and Italians, first in porches and small parts, 
and afterwards in larger portions. Of this mixture, the 
tower of the public schools at Oxford, by Halt, with mul« 
lioned windows, and the five Italian orders surmounting each 
oth^, afibrd a curious example. Some of the earlier build- 
ings of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren exhibit nearly 
the same anomalous mixture. The French style was like- 
wise partially introduced, of which Montague House, now 
the British Museum, is an example. At length, the Ban^ 
queting House at Whitehall,^ by Inigo Jones, Greenwich 
Hospital and St Paul's Cathedral, by Wren, fixed the com- 
plete introduction of the ItaLo^Roman style. These noble 
edifices still far surpass any modem English works. The 
chmrch of St Stephen's, Walbrook, by Sir Christopher Wren, 
is likewise much admired for its taste and beauty of com. 
position. 

MrElmes, in his Life of Sir Christopher Wren, gravely 
sqpeaks of ** St Paul's rivalling and surpassing, in point of 
taste and scientific construction, St Peter's at Rome, the 
work of more than twenty architects, supported by the trea- 
sures of the Christian world under twenty difierent Popes." 
In another passage he says, *^ that the form of St Paul's is 
that of the Italian cathedral, cross-like, and, to a superficial 
observer, after the manner of St Peter's, which it neither 
adopts nor copies, but freely imitates, almost to originality, 
and certainly to superiority, over its Roman prototype I " This 
is carrying English prejudices a little too far. The circum- 
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Stance of the nmnbet of architects is more than once ad- 
duced by Mr Elmes as a pectdiar advantage that St Peter's 
enjoyed over St PauVs, while, in the opinion of every person 
who knows any thing of the subject, it must be held to be 
quite the reverse. Sir Christopher was, no doubt, thwarted 
in his original plans, which were in some respects superior 
to the present edifice ; but this disadvantage was more than 
counterbalanced by his being enabled, for half a century, to 
superintend the execution of the building to completion, 
under the patronage of successive sovereigns. M. Angelo^ 
on the contrary, was called upon to remodel and obviate 
the blunders and bad taste of preceding architects ; and 
after accomplishing this, and maturing his plans, death pre- 
vented him superintending their completion ; the consequence 
of which was, a deviation from his plan in two of its most 
important features, besides injuring the stability of the fabricv 
But, waiving the original plans altogether, let us consider 
the two structures as they now stand— not what they might 
or ought to have been. Giving St Paul's every advantage 
— ^keeping entirely out of view, on the one hand, the beau- 
tiful and retired site of St Peter's — its superior dimensions^ 
it« colonnade, obeliak, fountains — ^its splendid and numerous 
sculptural monuments and ornaments — its bronzes, mosaics, 
and marMes ; on the other hand, the unfavourable site of 
St Paul's, crowded and encompassed with mean buildings^- 
its cold, dingy stone walls blackened with smoke and filth 
— its gloomy, naked vaults and aisles covered with dust 
and cobwebs, and devoid of all pictorial decoration, except 
Sir John Thomhill's paintings of the dome, hardly visible 
through the obscurity — confining our attention solely to 
their architectural designs, how infinitely superior in sim- 
plicity, elegance, and grandeur, is the Vatican temple, and 
its glorious cupola, to the complicated masses and innume- 
rable breaks of the English cathedral ! The dome of St 
Peter's, like that of Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence, is 
formed of solid mason-^work, consisting of two cupolas, 
which, springing from the same foundation, re-unite to 
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support the drcnlar colonnade of the lantern. Th^ dome of 
St Paul's is merely apparent and deceptive, consisting of a 
framework of wood and copper, attached to a cone of brick- 
work, constructed on the ordinary principle of a glass-work. 
Its only redeeming feature is the external encircling peri- 
style, which is more striking than the conpled columns of 
St Peter's. Though an imitation of St Peter's on a reduced 
scale, St Paul's is, nevertheless, a noble structure, fax out- 
shining any other building of later times, and highly credi- 
table to the architect, and to the age in which it was pro- 
duced. But its utmost pretension — and that is no mean 
praise — is to daim the second place after the matchless 
basilica of the Vatican. 

At this period there were three amateur professors who 
did honour to the nation : Henry Aldrich, D. D., dean of 
Christchnrch, Oxford, who adopted the Venetian; Dr 
Clarke, one of the Lords of the Admiralty under Queen 
Anne, who gave the design of Worcester CoUege ; Sir James 
Burrough, Master of Caius College, Cambridge, by whom 
the chapel of Clare Hall was designed and executed. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, Vitmvius and 
Palladio were carefully studied, and the new architecture 
was firmly established. Sir John Vanbrugh introduced a gor- 
geous and magnificent, though corrupt and meretricious style, 
of which Blenheim and Castle Howard are the most cele- 
brated examples. With the exception of his pupil Nicola^^ 
Hawksmoor, he had no imitators. The tasteful and pic- 
turesque manner in which the masses and numerous acces- 
saries are arranged and grouped — cupolas, pediments, pa- 
vilions, decorated chunneys, statues, vases, trophies, &c. — 
produces a striking and harmonious effect. Though far re- 
moved from the severity of the Grecian models, he has, in 
one respect at least, conformed to their spirit, in never xismg 
more than o'ne order of columns. In proportion as the Bd^ 
man and Italian styles prevailed, the (xothic began to be 
despised ; all the architects and writer^ of the day tJUakuig 

K 
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it necessary to show their taste, by heaping opon it every 
sort of yitnperation and contempt. 

Among the public bnildings at the beginning of the 
eighteenth centoiy, may be mentioned St Martm's ehnrch and 
its beantifnl portico, designed by James Gibbs, a native oi 
Aberdeen ; and though Horace Walpok wiU not allow " that 
any man talks of one edifice of Gibbs,*' it has never been 
surpassed by any later structure.* The Raddiff libraiy at 
Oxford, by the same eminent architect, though on an unfii- 
vonrable site, and by no means exempt firom faults, is on the 
whole a fine specimen of Italian architecture. Buriihgton 
House and (Colonnade, by the Earl of Burlington ; Wanstead 
House and Mereworth, aiter the villa Capra, by Colin Camp- 
bell ; and Lord Leicester's villa of Holkham, by Kent — are 
favourable examples of the same period. Ripley, the rival 
of Kent, and satirised by Pope, built the Admiralty and se- 
veral other edifices. The dty of Bath now rose into notice 
from the designs of Wood. His chief works are Queen 
Square, the Parades, the Curcus, Crescent, and Assembly 
Rooms. He likewise built Mr Allan^s beautiful seat of Prior 
Park. During the latter half of the century. Sir William 
Chambers and Sir Robert Taylor were the most eminent 
architects. Somerset House by the former, is, with all its 
faults, the most respectable and magnificent of our later pub- 
lic buildings. James Stuart, ori^nally bred a painter, best 
known as Athenian Stuart, in conjunction with Nicholas 
Revett, published in 1762 their celebrated work on the An- 
Hqmties of Athens, Stuart designed Lord Anson's house in 
St James' Square, Belvidere in Kent, Mrs Montague's 

* Thia if admitted by Dalloway. He remarks, that "the portico of 
St Geoige^s, Hanover Square, is only half its depUi ; that for a similar 
reason, the portico of the India House, though rich and highly finished, 
has the appearance of a corridor, while that of the Mansion House is 
still worse/* Neither is it surpassed by the later portico of St Pancras* 
Church. Gwilt, in his Encyclopiedia, says, **This portico (St Martinis) 
is well designed, and hitherto has not been equalled in Louden.** 
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house in Portman Square, the chapel and infirmary of Green- 
wich Hospital, and some others. Revett likewise enjoyed 
a share of public patronage. The chasteness and purity of 
style which they introduced. had scarcely time to show itself 
when it had to contend with the corrupt taste brought by 
Robert Adam from Dioclesian^s palace at Spalatro. The 
few of his works that are exempt from this peculiarity, pos- 
sess considerable merit. Besides the Adelphi in the Strand, 
he furnished designs for many noblemen^s and gentlemen^s 
seats, including the University and Register Office of Edin> 
burgh. 

For a considerable time a fashion prevailed of imitating 
the French style of internal decoration, the principlie of 
which was, the absence of all straight lines. But as the 
whole was executed in wood, and richly carved, it was both 
cumbrous and expensive. Shortly afterwards this gave 
way to the opposite extreme. The Adams introduced a 
mode of finishing executed in stucco, the mouldings and de- 
corations of which were flat and meagre. Possessing the 
double recommendation of facility and cheapness, it soon be- 
came general, and entirely superseded the other. The prac- 
tice still continues, but in a rich and improved taste. Hol- 
land displayed fancy and classical taste in Drury Lane 
Theatre and some other works, but his colonnade of Carlton 
House was puerile and theatrical. Robert Mylne, a native 
of Scotland, who had been several years in Italy, dis- 
tinguished himself by the construction of Blackfriars^ Bridge, 
London, and the North Bridge, Edinburgh. Dance was the 
architect of Newgate and Saint Luke^s Hospital. Revett, 
having visited Greece and the Levant, published the third 
volume of the Antiquities of Athens. He built the new 
church of Southampton. On the whole, the principal 
architects of the eighteenth century were able and respec- 
table. If they produced no great works of genius like 
their predecessors Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, 
neither were they guilty of any disgraceful failures. Their 
buildings, too, possess the important and indispensable 
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requisites of strength and stability. The same style of 
building prevafled in Scotland— many of the public buildings, 
as well as gentlemen's seats, having been executed by Sir 
William Chambers, Adam, &c. 

KNGUSH GARDENINO. 

Kent, not content with being the fashionable architect, 
painter, and designer of the day, aimed at distinction in a 
new art — ^landscape gardening, in which he and his fol- 
lowers ultimately succeeded in effecting an entire revolution 
of taste. Up to this period, every rural habitation of any 
note, whether castellated, Tudor, mixed, or Italian, was 
accompanied with a garden or pleasure ground encompassing 
the mansion, enclosed with walls or hedges. It was dis- 
tinguished by certain characteristics, as the old English, 
French, Dutch, or Italian styles of gardening predominated 
— namely, rows of trees in straight lines, clipped yews and 
boxwood, labyrinths and wildernesses, shady arbours, 
alcoves, and bowling greens; ponds, parterres, borders, 
gravel walks, in regular corresponding figures ; terraces, 
balustrades, and flights of steps ; fountains, statues, vases, 
i&c. Beyond the garden and its accessaries lay the chase, 
orpkuMnce^ with its thick woods and wild romantic scenery, 
often of great extent, and forming " the proudest accompa- 
niment of the old feudal mansion." The chase or pkatanee 
suffered mudi in the civil wars of Charies I. and the Com- 
monwealth. Though the gardens were afterwards restored, 
the other, owing to the poverty of the times, was v^y 
generally broken up for cultivation. Yet were there not 
wanting in the time of Kent, many examples of the old 
feudal chase. Bridgeman, by substituting the sunk fence for 
the high protecting walls, and opening up a view of the 
surrounding country, made the first step towards innova- 
tion. Kent, in the emphatic language of Horace Walpole, 
** leaped the fence, and saw that all nature was a garden.'* 
Ho conceived the idea of producing a new creative land-* 
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scape ; of realising the landscape compositions of the great 
masters in painting, by aiding, embellishing, and moulding 
nature to his pmposes. Thus arose the new system of what 
was absurdly enough designated *^ English gardening,** or 
rather park scenery. Could Kent, Brown, and their follow- 
ers, have realised in practice the principles they advocated 
in theoiy, it would indeed have been a noble art.* But, 
unfortunately, their English garden was tame, formal, and 
artificial. ** Art,*' as Sir Walter Scott remarks, ^^ was ba- 
nished from her proper sphere,' the architectural garden, and 
engrafted on a scene where she was offensive and out of 
character.** While the ** capability professors ** pulled down 
with iconoclastic zeal the graven images and mythological 
statues of the old garden, they scrupled not to repeat the 
same idolatrous statuary in their numerous mimic temples, 
obelisks, ruins, banqueting-houses, and pagodas. The new 
system, like all new fashions and tastes, was carried to ex- 
treme. The old garden, with all its formal yet picturesque 
and venerable accessaries, instead of being curtidled, modi- 
fied, and improved, was utterly swept away. Ancient 
castellated mansions were stripped of their walls, court- 
yards, barricades, flanking towers, and all the distinctive 
features of their feudal pomp. The terraces, flights of 
steps, richly ornamented balustrades and parterres, were 
levelled to the ground ; the statues, vases, and fountains 
removed ; the clipped yew hedges and avenues of lofty trees 
cut down ; the shrubs and flowers rooted up ; and the shaven 
lawn and bare gravel road brought up to the very walls of 
the mansion, which was left isolated and naked in the 
midst of this "English gardening.** The gardens and 
shrubberies no longer formed an accompaniment to the 
house; they were, like the offices, intentionally removed 



* That Kent was entitled to the merit of its introduction, cannot with 
propriety be disputed, notwithstanding Milton> celebrated description 
of the garden of Edep, and Pope^s five-acre garden on the banl^a of the 
Tbamei. 
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ont of sight as unseemly objects. All was sacrificed for 
the park and its knolls, and Its small Cockney clnmps 
of wood — its artificial lakes, and its still more artificial 
^' strait- walstcoated rivnlets^* — ^its ornamental bridges and 
grottoes— its temples, fantastic stmctnres, and mock rains, 
stnck upon every height, and meeting the eye at every point 
of view. The house seems to have been regarded as a 
subordinate object. The rage for innovation was such, that 
a few years witnessed the heartless and indiscriminate spo- 
liation of the noblest baronial seats of England. The same 
destructive system soon extended its ravages to Scotland. 
The few places in either country that escaped this cruel 
havoc, and still preserve their ancient features, are now 
highly prized, and carefully preserved. This subject has 
been feelingly and elegantly treated by Sir Uvedale Price, 
who hesitates not to declare in favour of much of the old 
school of gardening, and to urge the careful preservation of 
the few remains that now exist. In an article in The Quar^ 
terhf Review, by Sir Walter Scott, on Sir Henry Stewart^s 
Planter's Guide, will be found an admirable discussion on 
this subject.* 

* The following passage is extracted from this article : — ^^ The garden, 
as already noticed, was banished to as great a distance as possible ; the 
plaisance was changed into a pleasure ground ; down went many a trophy 
of old magnificence ; court-yard, ornamental enclosure, fosse, avenue, 
hurbican, and every external muniment of battled wall and Hanking 
tower, out of the midst of which the ancient dome, rising high above all 
its characteristic accompaniments, and seemingly girt round by its appro- 
priate defences, which again circled each other in their different grada- 
tions, looked, as it should, the genius and mistress of the surrounding 
country. It was thus that the huge old tower of Glammis, * whose birth 
tradition notes not,* once showed its lordly head above seven circles (if we 
recollect aright) of defensive boundaries, through which the friendly 
guest was admitted, and at each of which a suspicious person was un- 
questionably put to the answer. A disciple of Kent had the cruelty to 
render this splendid old mansion, the more modem part of which was 
the work of Inigo Jones, more parkit^y as he was pleased to call it, and 
to raze all these exterior defences, and bring his mean and paltry gravel ' 
walk up to the very door firom which, deluded by the name, one might 
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A better style wae subsequently introduced by Payne 
Knight, and Price, particularly the latter. They exposed 
the bad taste and absurd prejudices of the capability pro- 
fessors, who piqued themselves on adhering to nature and 
simplicity, yet produced nothing but formality and affecta- 
tion. The result has been, that, within the last quarter of 
a century, the spade and mattock have been less used, the 
beauties of natural scenery better appreciated, and the mock 
temples, ruins, and obelisks in miniature justly exploded, 
while at the same time there is a growing disposition to 
retain every thing that is associated with history and anti- 
quity. Unfortunately, however, the tame and insipid taste 
of Kent and Brown still pervades most of our parks. Nor 
are there wanting among our modem professors of the art, 

faaye imagined Ladj Macbeth (with the form and feature of Siddons) is- 
suing forth to reoeiye King Duncan. It is thirty years and upwards 
since we have seen Glammis, but we have not yet forgotten or forgiven 
the atrocity which, under the pretence of improvement, deprived that 
lordly place of all its appropriate accompaniments — 

* Leaving an ancient dome and towers like these 
BeggarM and outraged.* 

Reduced to a clumsy oblong, enclosed within four rough-built walls, and 
sequestered in some distant comer where it may be concealed from the 
eye to which it has been rendered a nuisance, the modem garden re- 
sembles nothing so much as a convict in his gaol-apparel, banished by 
his very appearance from all decent society. If the peculiarity of the 
proprietor's taste incline him to the worship of Flora and Pomona, he 
must attend their rites in distance and secresy, as if he were practising 
some abhorred mysteries, instead of rendering an homage which is so 
peculiarly united with that of tbe household gods.*^ The old garden is, 
on tbe other hand, thus described and contrasted : — ** A garden of this 
sort was an eoetenaion of the splendour of ike residence into a certain 
limited portion of the domain — ^was in fact often used as a sort of chapel- 
of-ease to the apartments within doors, and afforded opportunities for 
the society, afier the early dinner of our ancedorSf to enjoy the evening 
in the cool fragrance oftvalks and bowers. Hence the dispersed groups 
which Wattean and others set forth as perambulating the highly orna- 
mented scenes which these artists took pleasure in painting.** — Quarterly 
Remew. 
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sjmptoma of falling into the opposite extreme— the fimtadtic 
ftnd affected. 

Admitting the beaaty of the English paik in its best 
style, and in its most extended sense, it does not necessarily 
follow that a magnificent mansion, of whatever style of 
architectnre, will appear to advantage placed in the midst of 
a shaven lawn, even though surrounded by this natural park 
landscape, from which it is only divided by the invisible 
sunk fence. A house so circumstanced, flanked as it may 
occasionally be by a few shrubs and tree8,^ust appear baie, 
comfortless, and desolate, out of keeping and harmony with 
the surrounding scene. The house itself is altogether the 
oflspring of art, architectural, sculptural, or pictorial ; any 
beauty it possesses is exclusively referable to those sources. 
The transition, therefore, from such a work of art to the 
natural though tame landscape of the park, or ^^ English 
garden," is too sudden and abrupt ; some intermediate fea- 
ture — ^Bome connecting link, embracing gracefid accessaries 
of art and nature combined — ^is required to break and blend 
the one into the other. That intermediate feature — ^that 
connecting link — can be no other than the architectural 
flower garden, with its graceful accompaniments, the style 
of which will of course be regulated by the size, character, 
and taste of the mansion and its grounds. In old-fashioned 
residences, or modem imitations of such, it ought to par- 
take of the ancient style ; in those of more modem architec- 
ture, whether Italian, Gredan, or mixed, a modification of 
the Italian and Falladian garden, with terraces, omamental 
balustrades, parterres, statues, vases, fountains, &c., would 
be the most appropriate. In short, however opposed it may 
be to modem ideas and practice, the author coincides in 
opinion with Sir William Temple, " that parterres, foun- 
tiuns, and statues, are necessary to break the sameness and 
uniformity of large grass plots, which have an ill effect upon 
the eye.*'* Price has adopted nearly the same sentiments, 

* To ridieale 8teta«8 in pleMore grounds, whieh Mr Cunningham m 
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only he is a little over-scnipalons as to foimtainB, which iir 
themselves are not only highly pleasing and pictnresqne, 
bat susceptible of mnch scnlptural and graceful ornament. 
They are precisely that union of art and nature fitted to 
adorn the foreground of a rural mansion haying any preten- 
sion to decorative architecture. 

So far from injuring, or being inconsistent with park 
scenery, the architectural or ornamental flower garden, by 
producing an agreeable variety and harmonious gradoHen 
between the oart of the house, and the nature^ such as it may 
be, of the ptxrky would heighten and enhance the effect of 
both. Now that the cultivation of flowers, evergreens, and 
exotics has reached such perfection in Great Britain, 
favoured by the mildness of her winters compared with 
those of the Continent, what richness and variety might not 
such a combination produce! What a charming auxiliary 
to the conservatory, now generally connected with the 
house! How delightful to inhale the odours of every 
clime ! — to enjoy the beauties of nature and art at our very 
threshold ! 

Within a few years, many examples of an approximation 
to the old ornamental gardens, as an accompaniment to the 
house, indicate a reaction in the public taste. It only re- 
quires some professional man conversant with the fine arts 
to turn his attention to this department, to restore a de- 
lightful and indispensable accessary to the British countiy- 
seat. A marked distinction is to be made between the 
Italian and Dutch styles. The one is classic art and 
picturesque grouping; the other unnatural distortion and 
fantastic imitation. Though there is little likelihood of the 
Dutch anomalies being again revived, any more than the 
French treiUages and cabineU de verdure^ yet in old-fashioned 
gardens their rarity and curiosity, as pieces of antiquity, 

disposed to do, merely because thej happen in winter to be oecasionall j 
covered with snow, savours of inconsistency and affectation. The same 
objection would apply to all statuary not under cover throughout Europe, 
Rome itself not excepted. — Cwmin^vk'B Lives ofBriM ArUiii, 
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onght to plead for their preservation. Sir Wniiam Cham- . 
beres and a few others, abont the middle of last centnry, 
made an attempt to introduce what they called the Oriental 
or Chinese style of gardening, the characteristics of which 
were mosques, pagodas, and other fanciM constructions 
after the Eastern fashion, of which the grounds at Kew, by* 
Sir William, afford an illustration. He even published an 
elaborate treatise on the subject, in which he severely criti- 
cises the principles of " Capability Brown."* Fortunately 
for the public taste, the Oriental or Chinese style had few 
followers, and has long since been exploded. 



MODBRK BKOLISH ARCHITBCTURS. — ANOIiO-ORKKK ANOIiO-ITAI<lAlf AMD 

ROMAN. — OORROPT AND UNSTABLS MODS OP BUILDING. — ^PRBVAUBNCB OV 
THB UTII.ITARIAN PRINCIPLB. — MODBRN GOTBIC. — CASTBI«LATBD AND 
JBUKABBTBAN. — ^HOUSBB OP PARI^IAMBNT.— <:AUSBS OP THB liOW STATB OP 
BBinSB ABCHITBCTURB. 

The beauty and superiority of Grecian architecture have, 
formed the theme of all our modem English architects, and 
writers on architecture. It has been extolled, and not 
without reason, as the perfection of the art. Yet, with all 
this abstract taste for, and speculative admiration of pure 
uniidnlterated Grecian architecture, it might naturally have 
been expected that they would make some attempts to imi- 
tate or restore its models, or at least to approximate as 
nearly as possible to their style and composition. One 
solitary case in Scotland excepted,t which has fedled only 
for want of funds, no attempt worthy of the name has been 
made in Great Britain. The classic taste of our architects, 
dilettanti, and writers on the art, is confined to theory, 
books, and portfolio designs — evaporates in antiquarian 

* This treatise called forth Mason^s well-known ** Heroic Epistle to 
Sir William Chambers.'' 

f The Restoration of the Parthenon of Athens as the National Monu- - 
ment of Scotland. 
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research, hypercritical disquisition, barren eulogy, and 
empty declamation. Their Grecian practice extends no 
farther than the snbstitntion of the Grecian Doric and 
Ionic, for the Roman and Italian orders of the same name, 
in detached porticos, porches, and parasitical decoration. 
Thns far, and no farther, has their boasted Grecian style 
adyanced. Their attention seems exclnsively directed to 
the mere orders themselves and their details, as if in that 
consisted the secret and excellence of Grecian architecture. 
The Doric is their fayonrite order. Eveiy master-mason — 
every plasterer — every carpenter who knows how to work 
a Grecian Doric column and entablature, piques himself 
on his knowledge of Grecian architecture, and looks with 
ineffable contempt on the Roman and Italian styles, and 
the ignorance of his predecessors. Every dwelling-house 
and shop-front must have its tiny, fluted, baseless, 
FoBStum Doric columns. Every public building, be it a 
church or meeting-house — a palace or hospital — a college 
or club-house — a theatre or jail — has its Grecian, Doric, 
or Ionic portico. Whatever may be the style or character 
of the building, it becomes henceforth a genuine Grecian 
structure.* But unless a pediment and portico present the 
termination of a real roof, and be an integral part of the 
building, its beauty i$ destroyed ; it becomes an unseemly 
and commonplace excrescence. Graceftil and appropriate 

* *'That the porticos themselTes are admired, we need no other 
evidence than the universal fitshion, we had almost called it nuiniaf for 
their application. In our suburban streets we have salmon and 
mackerel lying in stately funeral under Doric pillars, and tripe sur- 
mounted with metopes, triglyphs, and gutttp, of the most classic 
proportions. In some of our fashionable club-houses, after every 
accommodation has been provided for the members, a portico is super- 
added, apparently commensurate not so much with the building itself as 
with the unexpended residue of the subscription, and adorned, like the. 
family picture of Dr Primrose, with as many columns as the artists 
could afford for the money — while vndecorated windows are- left like 
Tilbnrina^iB maid, m primUive simplicifyf a portico, the indispensable 
necessary of architectural life, is patched on to any visible wall of our 
pseudo-palaoet.**— Quarterly Review, Feb. 1839. 
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as porticos are when properly applied, their constant re- 
currence on a paltry scale is sickening and nauseous, 
especially the Doric, which is degraded to the most com- 
mon and plebeian purposes — to market stalls, railway tunnels, 
porches, doorcases and chimneypieces ; nor is it unlikely 
that it will descend at last to the classic decoration of our 
candlesticks, bedposts, and other implements of domestic 
furniture. If the order of the columns be copied on ever so 
pitiful a scale from some of the remains of Greece, then the 
whole bmlding is pompously announced to be after such a 
structure at Athens. Thus do we hear so much of restora- 
tion, or imitation — of a work being after the model and 
manner of another, and so forth ; modes of expression in 
high favour and of frequent recurrence among professional 
men, and admitting of much latitude, according to thdr dif- 
ferent tastes and opinions. We are told, for example, in 
the " Guide to the Metropolis," when describing the Doric 
portico of Covent Garden Theatre, Bow Street, that " The 
architect, Mr Smirke, took for his model the grand temple of 
Minerva^ situated on the Acropolis." In a periodical pub- 
lication, the new church of St Pancras is described as " the 
finest edifice that has been huiU on purely Grecian principles 
ofcarchUecturey and with strict adherence to the Grecian model I " 
"It is," they say, "designed from the Erechthenm, or 
Triple temple on the Acropolis of Athens ; the eastern 
portico of which was dedicated to Erechtheus, the sixth 
king of Athens ; the western to Minenra Polias ; and the 
wing to Pandrosus the grand-daughter of Erechtheus. The 
tower, or steeple, is after the manner of the Tower of the 
Winds, also at Athens, 201^ follows as closely as possible the 
classic beauty of that celebrated building ; its form being 
octagonal, consisting of two stories, supported by eight 
pillars, the whole surmounted by a cross. The vestibule 
of the church is a correct representation of the Temple of the 
Windsy Who shall say after this there are no Grecian 
structures in the metropolis ? We have only to betake our- 
selves to Bow Street, of classic notoriety, and then to the 
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purlieus of the City Road, to behold modem restorations of 
the finest edifices that formerly adorned the Athenian 
Acropolis, — namely, the Parthenon or Temple of Minerva, 
the Temple of Erechtheos, and the Pandrosenm, with the 
Tower of the Winds to boot I An objection, indeed, might 
be started as to the propriety of clapping the Tower of the 
Winds on the top of another structure, with which it had no 
earthly connexion or analogy. But this would be deemed 
mere envy and cavilling at the superior taste and original 
conception of modem architects. Unfortunately, however, 
when we compare those pseudo-restorations with their pro- 
totypes, we are forced to confess, after making the most 
ample allowance for modification and transposition, that 
they bear no resemblance whatever either in form, composi- 
tion, or character. The only visible points of similarity are, 
in the one, the four Grecian Doric columns of the meagre 
portico of Bow Street; in the other, the mere portico and 
four Caryatides, borrowed from the temple of Pandrosns, 
and attached without any apparent meaning to each flank 
of the church. But does the addition of a Grecian portico 
transform an edifice into Grecian, which, in other respects, 
could have had no pretensions to the title ? Or do four 
columns of a portico and pediment of the order of the Par- 
thenon, attached to a fa9ade of a totally difierent kind, 
metamorphose it into the stracture from which it was bor- 
rowed ? Restoration implies a strict adherence to general 
character and composition, as well as to minute details of 
proportion and execution. Both must combine to ensure 
success. A finical and afiected display of the latter cannot 
compensate a total neglect of the former. In a word, if we 
examine all our modem ^^ restorations,'^ and ^' imitations,'* 
and " models," after the manner of this or that Grecian 
stracture, we shall find the same result, — that their boasted 
resemblance is to be traced to a bastard imitation of a por- 
tico, a porch, or individual columns, without the slightest 
conformity to the general plan, composition, or details ; or 
that they are made up of. patch-work, borrowed, though 
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disfigured, from Yarioas sources, and combined into one dis- 
cordant whole. 

No reasonable objection can be made to modem buildings 
being decorated with the Grecian orders, whether as por- 
ticos and pediments, or attached columns. The absurdity 
consists in the idea that the mere substitution of the Gre- 
cian Ionic or Doric for the Roman orders of the same name, 
transforms the structure into Grecian. ^^In the Roman 
temples,'* Forsyth remarks, *^ columns were a mere deco- 
ration, or, at most, supported the pediment alone. In the 
Greek, they were an integral part of the edifice — not 
engaged in the wall> but the wall itself.*' The style of 
attached porticos, or of the orders used. as parasitical decora- 
tion, is altogether Roman and Italian. It makes little dif- 
ference whether the individual orders be Roman or Gredan. 
In the latter case the edifice will, ceteris paribus^ still retain 
its Roman or Italian character, in spite of the orders of the 
columns being Grecian. The same remark is applicable to 
all the styles of Roman and Italian architecture when 
colamns are used; whether the orders be single, placed 
above each other, or combined with arcades, cupolas, &c. 
Indeed, in many of those cases, the Roman orders are pre- 
ferable. But even were it practicable, in all such cases, to 
substitute the Greek for the Roman, it could not alter the 
characteristic stamp of the architecture. The term Grecian 
is frequently used in a loose and inaccurate sense, being not 
only applied to the architecture strictly so designated^ but 
to the Roman and Italian styles — to almost every kind 
of building that is not Gothic. It would be of essential 
advantage to the progress and purity of the art, and be the 
means of preventing much error and misconception, were 
the three styles carefully distinguished from each other, both 
ill theory and practice.* 

* The Corinthian order maj be said to be both Ghwek and Roman, 
tbe Romans having carried it to its greatest perfection. It is no 
favourite with modem architects, probably from the dread of incurring 
the imputation of adopting the Roman. 
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It has been already remarked, that at the beginDing of 
last century, the restoration of Roman and Italian arehitee- 
tore — then as often called Greek — was the signal for all 
the architects and writers of that day, not excepting even 
Sir Christopher Wren, to vent every sort of abuse and 
vituperation on the Gothic styles, which they stigmatised 
as barbarous, monstrous, and at variance with all rules and 
principles of good taste ; and this at a time when the new 
style was not firmly established, but introduced in portions, 
and combined with the other. A similar result has fol- 
lowed the particd introduction of Greek architecture m our 
oum day. It is now the fashion for all our architects, ama- 
teurs, and professional writers — excepting always, Mr Gwilt 
and Mr Barry — to eulogise the Greek and even the Egyptian 
at the expense of the Roman and Italian, which they ridicule 
and condemn as poor, corrupt, and at variance with clas- 
sical taste. The architecture of ancient Rome ! of the 
great Italian masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies ! of Bramante, Raffael, Michael Angelo, Palladlo, &c. 
— the architecture of • Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren I nay, the very architecture which they themselves 
adopt, though in a puny and degraded form, and on which 
they have engrafted their modem Grecian, and produced 
a mixture more corrupt and hybridous than the worst 
specimens of either ! It is worthy of remark, too, that while 
the Roman and Italian are in their turn despised and 
abused, the Gothic, after being consigned to oblivion and 
contempt for nearly a century and a half, has again come 
into fashion and repute. Its beauty, excellence, and sci- 
ence of construction, are now universally recognised and 
appreciated. Even its modem restorations, corrapt as most 
of them, with a few late exceptions, are, vie in popularity 
with the modem Grecian itself. Perhaps, when the latter 
shall have given way to some other novelty, — the Egyp- 
tian, for example, which has been gravely recommended fbr 
modem adaptation by several writers — or the Turkish, or 
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Persiaa— we may then hope to see a reaction in favour of 
the now discarded Roman and Italian. 

The only public boildings in which the modem English 
school has at all sncoeeded, are simple fii^es with the 
portico and pediment. Snch buildings differ little from 
those of their predecessors, except that the orders of the 
columns are Grecian, the porticos, in some cases, deeper and 
richer, with some improvements on the body of the edifice. 
Of this style, the King^s College, and new Post-Office, are 
favourable specimens. When any thing more is attempted, 
a failure is the result. Witness the London College, the 
new Palace on the site of Buckin^am House, and the Na- 
tional Gallery. The latter is a lamentable and disgraceful 
failure, both in external architecture and internal arrange- 
ment. It is more to be deplored as it is the finest site in 
the metropolis. The paltry fountains, and other attempts 
at decoration, rather aggravate the poverty of the elevation. 
As to the triumphal arches at Hyde Park Comer, they are 
discreditable alike to the British metropolis, and the archi- 
tectural taste of the age. The New Exchange, with its 
octostyle portico — the only one in the metrop^is — is a 
handsome, lofty, and respectable, though rather common- 
place stracturo, in the Roman and Italian style. It would 
have been better suited to Washington or Toronto, than 
its present site, where it is out of harmony with the genius, 
antiquity, and recollections of the place. It recalls no 
national, civic, or historical associations. Without ser- 
vilely imitating the original fabric, a design, embracing its 
general features and picturesque olden style, would have 
been mcHne in unison with its destination and locality. The 
Reform Club reflects much credit on the good taste as well 
as moral courage of Mr Barry, who has given to the public 
an example of a chaste, masculine, and classical style, in 
oiq[K)8ition to the reigning taste for show, fiij^ry, and 
stucco omament. The new colonnaded Ionic firont of the 
British Mnseum will have an imposing effect; but it is 
liable to the same objection as all the Anglo-Greek ; it is a 
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mere screen of colamns placed against the wall, forming no 
identical part of the structure. Moreoyer, the receding 
centre portico and advancing wings will impair its unity as 
well as symmetry. 

With reference to other buildings of less pretension, club- 
houses, private mansions, and ordinary street architecture — 
all constructed of brick and stucco — they assume such a 
variety and mixture of styles as to defy any thing like 
classification. *^0f the modem architecture of London, 
with its composition ornaments, and architectural deco- 
ration of pillars and pilasters, and in particular, the a^kar- 
m^ies of Nash," Mr Waagen thinks very pooriy. " The 
street architecture," he condemns ^^ as destitute of those 
continuous, simple, main lines, indispensable to general 
eftect in architecture, and to which all decoration must be 
subordinate." ** Decorations are," in his opinion, " intro- 
duced without any meaning, particularly columns, which, 
instead of being a support to the wall, are ranged before 
it." The first impression, on viewing the line of Regent 
Street and Waterloo Place, with Mr Nash^s long and varied 
perspective of columns, pediments, cupolas, and endless 
breaks and projections, is that of surprise and magnificence. 
To those, however, who are at all conversant in the art, a 
nearer examination is followed by regret and disgust at the 
bad taste and gratuitous affectation that predominate in the 
greater part of the elevations. ^^ Grecian and Roman 
beauties are literally clustered by Groths." Except the 
colonnade of the Quadrant, and one or two of the facades, 
which are tolerable as street elevations, could we get over 
their superficial construction, there is hardly a corrupt devia- 
tion, a capricious and barbarous combination in the practice 
of the art, that may not be found in this street — ^porticos 
and pediments overtopped by pediments — ^innumerable pro- 
jections and recesses stuck with unmeaning columns — ^win- 
dows of every possible form, round-headed, Venetian, cu:- 
cular, oval, semicircular, rectangular, square, all glaring 
through, above, and under the colonnades — ^heavy balustrades 
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surmounted by tows of half-omcealed mean MkB and 
roofis ; the whole MbaraUy intenperaed with Caryatides and 
Persians, with Dwic, Passtmn, Egyptian, Eastern, and non- 
descript columns, and diyers petty and fantastic ornaments 
and accessaries, mixed up and coi^oonded together. There 
is not a stone enqdoyed in their construction. All is thin 
brick walls, covered with plaster, retained together by 
beams of wood, and sni^Nnrted by cast-iron pipes. The 
whole of the mnlti&rions and grotesque sculptural orna- 
ment, including the columns, fluting, capitals, and entab- 
lature, &c., is executed in stucco and patent cement over 
brick. They are calculated vith the greatest nicety to last 
the endurance of the lease, and no longer. ^^ A building," 
The Quarterly reyiewers observe, '^ which we know to be 
constructed of Canada deal, with lithic paint and patent 
cement, will never please us as much as if it was raised of 
freestone.'^ A writer in The Monthly Magazine rranarks : 
^^ Of Mr Nash, the favourite architect, we know nothing but 
as an architect, in which character we certainly owe him a 
grudge for every building we have seen proceeding firom his 
portfolio. Not that we think him much worse than the 
crowd of architects who deform our city with encumbrances, 
the most costly, and unsightly, and unstable of any city of 
Europe. Compare our public buildings with the new ones 
of any metropolis on the Continent, — of St Petersburg — of 
Munich— of Stuttgard — of any dty of any size where build- 
ing has been lately going on, and we instantly sink a hun- 
dred degrees below zero. Begent Street alone remains to 
sustain our boast to the foreigner. But the merit of Regent ' 
Street lies between the flagging of its sides: its breadth is its 
single merit ; for since wigwams were first formed, there never 
was such a combination of architectural monsters as startie 
the eye in Begent Street.*^* Many of the pillared elevations 
of the Regenf s Park are liable to the same objections. 
Their cupolas, projecting porticos and pediments, have an 
imposing effect at a distance, and might be mistaken for 

* Monthly Magazine, Julj 1829. 
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rows of palaces ; a nearer inspection dissipates the illusion, 
and discovers them to be but second and third-rate rows of 
brick-and-plaster dwelling-houses, clumsily and gaudily 
decked out with columnar ordonnances. llie United Ser- 
vice and AthensQum Club-houses, Crockford^s, and Carlton 
Terrace fronting the Park, are no doubt rich and striking 
elevations, but corruption lurks under their meretricious 
stuccoed magnificence. The Duke of York^s column, ne- 
cessarily constructed of stone, is of a more masculine cha- 
racter. But the shaft wants both sculpture and fluting; 
the pedestal and mouldings are bald, and in indififerent 
taste. Mr Waagen characterises it as a bad imitation of 
the Trajan column. 

The private houses of the Greeks and Romans were plain 
and modest, without any pretension to architectural display, 
while their public and national structures were distinguished 
for their grandeur, stability, and magnificence. They 
grudged no cost, no labour, no time. They regarded 
not the mere fashion and ephemeral applause of the 
day: they worked for eternity. We adopt a system 
altogether the reverse. Our common street elevations, 
shop-fronts, and dwelling-houses, mimic in mock majesty 
and tawdry plaster enrichment the style and deooration of 
palaces; while our public buildings are meagre without 
simplicity, ornate without magnificence, and costly without 
grandeur or durability. In the metropolis, stone is rarely 
used for private houses, and not always for public buildings. 
Every thing is sacrificed for present effect — ^for the caprice, 
novelty, and excitement of the moment. We are perfectly 
contented with that tawdry glitter and brilliancy — that 
vicious and over-charged ornament, which strikes the vulgar 
and ignorant. We have no classical taste, no extended 
views, no perseverance, no ambition to hand down lasting 
and national monuments to future ages. Unless a building 
can be finished within a year or two, we lose all patience 
and abandon it for some other novelty. The very facility 
of producing this elaborate pie-crust work, corrupts the 
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taste both of the architect and the pnblic. Such *' whited 
sepulchres'* require a constant triennial washing and repair 
to keep them in decent order. If left to themselves but for 
a few years, the *'*' chamel-honse" within would soon be 
frightfolly conspicuous on their spotted fronts. Simplidty, 
grandeur, and endurance are totaQy incompatible with 
such fragile and gaudy materials. With the Banqueting 
House of Inigo Jones continually before their eyes, and 
Kent's designs of the whole palace in their libraries, well 
may English architects blush for the humiliating contrasts 
they hare produced. '* Every thing now," says a writer in 
BlackwooiTs Magazine, ^^ is frittered away to produce an 
immediate impression^ the certain sign that nothing of 
lasting excellence will be created. Such is the frivolous 
and ephemeral temper of the times, that neither individuals, 
nor public bodies, have patience for the lapse of the period 
indispensable to produce any work of durable merit. Sorne^ 
thing brilliant must be produced, and that, too, right speedily, 
or the artist's reputation is at an end. Our architects must 
answer the demands of the public, and work to time, or they 
are speedily consigned to the garret. Mushroom rows of build- 
ings with brilliant stuccoed and meretricious fronts, are run 
up as rapidly as an order for Manchester goods is executed. 
The artist seems as much afraid as his employers, that if the 
season be allowed to pass by, the taste for his production 
will be at an end ; thence the monstrous insufficiency and 
gaudy character of many of the most ornamental new streets, 
and even public edifices in London."* Though the largest 
and richest dty in the world, London, in an architectural 
point of view, is inferior to almost every second-rate capital 
of Europe. With the exception of tiie bridges, the old 
Grothic structures, the works of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Gibbs, and Sir William Chambers — what public 
edifices are there of any grandeur, taste, or endurance, in 
the English metropolis? The Custom-House, the Bank 
of England, the East-India House, the Admiralty, the 
Horse -Guards, Drury-Lane Theatre, Covent- Garden 

* Blackwood't MagaxtM, No. CCL. p. 233. 
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Theatre, the Opera-Honse, Chelsea Hospital, the Peniten- 
tiary at Milbank, the London College, the new Palace of 
Backingham House, the National Gallery — are snch bmld- 
ings to be held out as national monuments and standards of 
public taste? Kew Palace, erected not many years ago, 
was obliged to be pulled down from insufficiency of construc- 
tion. Carlton House, of still later date, was for some time 
in a dangerous state before it was removed. Fonthill Abbey 
fell to the ground exactly ten years after it was completed. 
The Custom-House met the same fate in eight. In short, 
with the exceptions already noticed, there is absolutely no- 
thing of any stability or excellence within the wide range of 
the metropolis, and all her boasted improvements. Should 
this proud capital one day share the common fate of cities 
and empires — which may Heaven long avert I — scarcely after 
the lapse of a few years would a vestige remain of her 
former greatness ; all, including Mr Nash^s brilliant eleva- 
tions, — ^palaces, theatres, national galleries, club-houses, &c., 
would crumble into one undistinguishable mass of dust and 
rubbish. 

'< Giaoe V alta Cartago ippena i segni 
Der aite sae mine il lido serba ; 
Muoiono le citta maoiono i regni, 
Gopre i fasti e le pompe arena ed* erba.^* 

Let it not be alleged in palliation, that stone cannot be 
procured in the metropolis but at a monstrous cost. Where 
did the architects of the Grothic structures — ^where did Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren find their stone and 
marble? Tet brick, if substantially constructed, is as 
durable, if not more durable than stone : of which we have 
examples in the remains of Babylon and Egypt, and espe- 
cially in the numerous monuments of ancient Rome, which, 
besides withstanding the lapse of eighteen centuries, have 
braved the ravages both of fire and flood. Nay, even 
many of the old mansions of London might be adduced as 
examples of solid and substantial brick- work. But why 
cannot stone be obtained? Are the citizens of the richest 
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metropolis of the world too poor to incur sach extra 
expense ? Did the Bomans find the profusion of granites, 
porphyries, and marbles, with which their capital was deco- 
rated, in its immediate yidnity ? No ; they sooght them in 
far-distant regions : they transported them fix>m Egypt — 
from the interior of Africa — from Asia — from Greece and 
her islands— frx)m Sicily and the coasts of Italy. Great 
Britain abounds in fireestone, granite, porphyries, and 
marbles of beantifhl varieties ; Asia, Africa, Greece, and 
Italy, still offer their rich stores. Are the resources of the 
British empire — an empire on which literally the snn never 
sets — so low that she cannot procure such materials ? Does 
she lack means of transport with the commerce and shipping 
of the world at her command, — with the Thames and 
water carriage, railways and steam through the heart of 
her capital? She wants neither wealth, nor means, nor 
genius ; but she is iM>or in that enlightened taste, patriotic 
spirit, and grandeur of concejition, which would rear great 
and lasting monuments of art, fitted to hand down the 
renown and glory of her achievements to friture ages. All 
classes look too much to the utilitarian principle. If works 
of national architecture and of elevated art are little appre- 
ciated and encouraged, munificent support alike on the 
part of government, public bodies, and individuals, is given 
to all works of useful architecture and engineering— bridges, 
aqueducts, tunnels, railways, canals, harbours, docks, 
breakwaters, &c., which are executed on a great scale, and 
in a scientific and substantial manner, superior to those of 
any other country of Europe. This is very laudable — ^but 
is the one incompatible with the other ? 

The unstable, flimsy, and corrupt style of English build- 
ing In brick as well as stone, has only arisen within the 
last half century; yet has it unfortunately occurred at 
that very period of our history and nationtd greatness — 
at that advanced stage of the art when a grand, mascu- 
line, and classical style might reasonably have been anti- 
cipated, and indeed was most imperatively demanded. 
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It has been aggravated by the wretched system, so nni- 
versally adopted in England, of bnilding on leasehold, 
as well as the too prevalent practice of employing one 
architect to famish the plans and specifications, and con- 
tracting with another bnilder to execute them — ^who, per- 
haps, again jobs them out to a third or a fourth at the 
least possible rate. Thus is the responsibility divided and 
weakened to the serious injury of the building. The old- 
fashioned practice was preferable ; the architect, who fur- 
nished the designs and plans, took upon himself likewise the 
responsibility of their execution. Had St Paulas cathedral 
been completed by contract, instead of being anxiously 
superintended in its most minute details by Sir Christopher 
himself, would It have turned out the structure we now 
behold ? This insufficiency of construction, from whatever 
cause it may proceed, has thrown much of the department 
of the architect on the civil en^eer, partictdarly in the 
case of bridges and buildings, where strength and stability 
are primary objects. The inevitable consequence of this 
subdivision is, that the ornamental or portfolio architect 
looks more to the design and taste of his plans, and less to 
the practical and constructive part of his art — ^the engineer 
more to the science and stability, and less to the composi- 
tion and beauty of design. The surveyor and upholder are 
other important personages connected with English build- 
ing, whose duties it would be difficult to specify. ^^In 
England," Mr Hope remarks, " the shell of most edifices is 
designed by a surveyor, who has little science and no 
knowledge of the art, and the internal finishing is left to an 
upholder, still more ignorant, who most frequently succeeds 
in the apparent object of marring the intentions of the 
architect."* 

The leading architects of England are highly distinguished 
for sdence, learning, and knowledge of their profession, — and 
where shall we find more able men than Soane, Wyatville, 
Smirke, Wilkins, Gwilt, Aiken, and Cockerell? Yet, 

* Hope't Eitcuf <m Arehikchtirt^ 
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whether from want of taste, desire of originality, dislike to 
follow the great standards of the art, or the general want of 
architectural knowledge among the well-educated classes of 
the community, paralysing their efforts and exerting a bane- 
fbl influence over their compositions — their buildings are 
certainly far from being successM, nw do they correspond 
with their high professional attainments. They are familiar 
with the Roman and Italian architecture, and most of them 
have studied the Grecian remains on the spot. If they have 
not succeeded in these styles, it cannot be imputed to ignor- 
ance. Mr Wilkin's Magna Grsecia, Topography of Athens, 
and Translation of the Civil Architecture of Yitruyius, are 
justly esteemed for their science, learning, and enlightened 
views. Mr Cockerell's learned and elaborate mvestiga- 
tions, and splendid designs of the Grecian and Ionian 
remains are too well known to require any eulogy. Mr 
GwQt's Vitruvius, Encyclopaedia of Architecture, and Life 
and Writings of Sir William Chambers, display great ability 
and knowledge of the art. The essay on the Doric order 
by Mr Aiken is an admirable illustration of this favourite 
order of the Greeks ; and it is only to be regretted that he 
did not follow it up by similar essays on the other orders. 
In short, the English architects and dilettanti are pafectly 
acquainted with the theory and principles of Greek archi- 
tecture, the beauty and perfection of which they xmiformly 
admit. All that is required is to reduce it to practice ; 
but this, it would seem, they are one and all determined to 
resist to the uttermost. While Scotland can boast the com- 
mencement of the restoration of the Parthenon, France the 
completion of the Madeleine, and Germany the WalhaUa — 
structures which, in their composition, decorations, dimen- 
sions, materials, and massive construction, have a legiti- 
mate claim to the appellation of Grecian temples — ^English 
architects confine their practice to the working of the mere 
orders, to porticos, porches, and shop fronts, most of which 
are executed in stucco. The only exception — ^if it can be 
so called— is the Town-Hall of Birmingham. It is an 
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octost jle and peripteral Corinthian strnctnre, with thirteen 
columns in the flanks ; the whole temple with its stylobate 
being hoisted on the top of an open mstic arcade, twenty- 
four feet in height, with seven arcades in front, and twelve 
in the sides. The arcade projects beyond the building, 
leaving a considerable space all round. It is lighted by 
modem windows staring through the intercolnmniations. 
By such corrupt combinations and modifications, the Gre- 
cian portion of the building is altogether deranged and 
neutralised. It is like raising the Apollo Belvidere on 
stilts. In a word, it is an anomalous hybrid of the Greek 
and Roman. While our architects affect such contempt for 
the Roman and Italian, they do not scruple to avail them- 
selves of the arch and other characteristics of those styles, 
only to disfigure and misapply them. 

The royal palaces of England, with the exception of 
Windsor and Hampton Court, are neither commensurate 
with the wealth and greatness of the British empire, nor 
will they bear a comparison with those of the other king- 
doms of Europe. The new Buckingham palace, poor as it 
is, is nothing to the fantastic pavilion at Brighton. The 
vast sums lavished upon these two structures, might have 
reared palaces that would have done honour to the British 
name. In short, when we think of the architecture of 
England, we naturally revert to her Gothic cathedrals, and 
collegiate buildings of the middle ages — ^to the works of 
Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren — ^to the princely 
mansions and countiy-seats of her nobility and aristocracy 
thickly spread over the kingdom. In the two first she is 
equalled, if not in some respects surpassed, by other coun- 
tries ; in the last she stands proudly pre-eminent. Whether 
regarded in an architectural or antiquarian point of view, 
in all their interesting variety of castellated, Tudor, manor- 
house, mixed, Italian, Roman or modified Greek, or as- 
sociated with their beautiful and extensive parks, pleasure 
grounds, gardens, hot-houses, conservatories, rare collections 
of exotics — ^their galleries of pictures and statues— their 
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libraries and nmsenms— thdr splendid decorations, rich and 
nniqne fomitnre, and marbles, with every accompaniment 
and appliance that can minister to the most refined luxury 
and comfort — all kept in the hi^est order — ^they are nn- 
rivalled by any other nation in the worid. They are the 
palaces of England. 

A great proportion of onr British ardiitectnre within the 
last hsdf century, consists of imitations of the Gothic, both 
ecclesiastical and castellated. They are generally in the 
worst taste — ^meagre, false, and affected, adhering to no 
style or period, having no statuary, and destitute of the 
characteristic features and accessaries of the ancient struc- 
tures. The modem Gothic church is comparatively high, 
square, and stunted in length. A greater length with a 
projecting chancel and semi-octagonal absis would not only 
be more graceful, but supply a convenient recess for the 
altar. Country-seats, jails, and bridewells, have afforded 
the chief scope for the castellated. They exhibit none of 
the dignity, grandeur, massive construction, and picturesque 
irregularity of the Norman and Tudor castles. Modem 
towers and turrets bemg intended feK)lely for ornament and 
effect, not for use, are pitifully small and mean. Battle- 
ments in miniature, and paltry mock machicolations, are 
indiscriminately applied to every part of the building. Amid 
this medley of Gothic incongruity and absurdity it is not 
unfrequent to find modem windows and other anomalies. 
Mr Maculloch remarks : ^^ The Gothic is not fit for dwelling- 
houses. Its dwelling-houses were its abbeys and castles, 
and were on a large scale. When we attempt to reduce 
them to a small scale, they become mean. The turrets of 
the castle, which were meant to contain men, will scarcely 
hold a cat. The towers will hardly admit of stair-cases, 
much less of chambers ; the battlements are like the orna- 
ments of an escutcheon ; and instead of the machicolations 
we have a paltry pretence.^^ * But the taste for the castel- 
lated GrOthk in rural mansions has for several years been 
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on the wane ; the Tndor or Elizabethan, snccessMly restored 
by Messrs Blore, Boms, Playfair, Barry, and other archi- 
tects, being now the favourite. This magnificent style, 
England may justly daim as her own. A modification par- 
taking of the old English manor-house and Flemish, the 
distinctive features of which are a mass of gables and chim- 
neys interspersed with oriel windows, is very common for 
dwellings of a moderate size. The real Elizabethan or 
Tudor, is characterised by round and polygonal towers of 
picturesque form and highly decorated, connected with long 
ranges of embattled galleries, like the once celebrated palace 
of Theobalds, Herts. * In partial restorations^of cathedrals 
and other Grothic ecclesiastical and castellated structures, 
the same ignorance and bad taste prevailed. It consisted of 
little more — as Mr Rickman observes — than making clus- 
tered pillars and pointed windows ; all the genuine prin- 
ciples of the different styles being totaUy neglected. But 
within the last thirty years Messrs Wyatville, Smirke, 
Blore, Pugin, Rickman, Gillespie, &c., having devoted 
themselves to the study of the ancient styles, have produced 
many honourable exceptions. Among these the restoration 
of Windsor Castle by Wyatville, and York Minster by 
Smirke, are the most extensive. The English clergy having 
in many parts of the country taken a deep interest in the 
study of the ecclesiastical Grothic with reference to the res- 
toration and repair of their churches, for which they have 
been indefatigable in collecting funds— a great improvement 
has taken place. Plaster and stucco have been banished to 
give place to the old oak rafters and beams on the roof; 
while the pulpit and reading-desk, no longer bedaubed with 
paint, are mounted with appropriately carved oak. The 

* A comet and intereBting view of this mAgnificent building may be 
found in the Cfentleman's Magazine for February 1836. It has long been 
a desideratum. The view alluded to is taken from a drawing in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. The palace was built by Lord 
Burleigh the treararer, and sold by his son, Sir Robert Cecil, to King 
Jametk Hardly a vestige of the original remaini. 
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windows are likewise very generally decorated with stained 
glass. Among the best specimens of Gothic lately prodnced, 
may be mentioned the New Hall and Library of Lincoln's 
Inn, and the Roman Catholic Chnrch of George's Fields. 
A mode of constmction for churches, borrowed from €rer- 
many, has lately been introduced, consisting of brick-work 
mixed with stone-finishing, of which some successful exam- 
ples may be seen in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
But the most important national structure now progressing 
towards completion is the New Palace of Westminster, or the 
Houses of Parliament, in the Elizabethan style by Mr Barry. 
In spite of the disadvantages of an open competition, the 
country has been fortunate in the selection of Mr Barry's 
plans, which are truly magnificent, and promise, if substan- 
tially constructed, to redeem the national character, and to 
eclipse any thing that has been produced in England since 
the days of Lugo Jones and Wren. 

The low state' of modern British architecture compared 
with that of other countries of Europe, has been attributed 
to various causes — ^to the Iconoclastic simplicity of the Pro- 
testant church — ^to the limited power of the sovereign — to 
the distribution of the revenues of the empire being in the 
hands of the representatives of the people — to the liberty of 
the subject and security of property, conducing to the love 
of home and individual comfort, contrasted with the pride in 
national structures — to the taxes and fiscal restrictions, par- 
ticularly as regards windows — ^lastly, to the infiuence of cli- 
mate, short summers and long winters. These alleged causes, 
though not altogether without influence, are more specious 
than satisfactory. The chief cause, and which is at the 
bottom of the whole, is the prevalence of utilitarianism, more 
or less, among all ranks. Nor is it unmixed among many 
classes with a grovelling democracy, and a gloomy and 
sectarian evangelism, which would banish all elevated art 
as vain and sinful. This it is which, like a gangrene, under- 
mines and neutralises all attempts to raise great and 
national monuments of art. This is admitted by Mr Hamil- 
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ton, ♦ and even gloried in by The Westminster reviewers, f 
It is well remarked by The Qucarterly reviewers, that as long 
as the impatience of the public calls for hasty execution, 
and alternate extravagance and parsimony preside over the 
funds supplied for public edifices, it is impossible to expect 
excellence. 

THE MODEBN ARCHriECTURE OF SCOTLAND. 

The modem architecture of Scotland partakes of the 
same general character as that of England. But from the 
abundance of freestone of the finest and most durable 
qualities, and the system of building on leases being rarely 
resorted to, both public and private structures are more sub- 
stantial and durable, as well as more chaste in their style 
and decoration. There is no temptation to adopt a super- 
ficial mode of construction ; the English brick- and-a-half, 
stucco, and iron-pipe system being unknown. 

The Old Town of Edinburgh, not many years ago, was one 
of the most venerable and picturesque cities of Europe, not 
only from its great antiquity, historical associations, and 
the peculiar character of its architecture — a mixture of 
Flemish and old French, rising to the height of eight, 
ten, and twelve stories, with the gables turned to the 
street, surmounted by the Scotch thistle or the fleur-de- 
lis — ^but from the commanding beauty of its situation, 
on a high and lofty ridge, terminated abruptly on the west 
by the precipitous rocks, ^^ moss-grown battlements, and 
turreted walls of its maiden fortress,^' and sloping gra- 
dually eastward, for a mile in length, to its ancient palace 
and abbey of Holyrood. It was formerly defended on 
the north by a lake, the North Loch, now drained and 
converted into public gardens, and on the other sides by 
high walls, flanked with projections and battlements, and 
entered by gates or jvorto, which were shut at night. For more 

* Mr Hamilton's second letter to the Earl of Elgin, 
f WettminsUr Review^ No. 80. 
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than a century the city never extended beyond its ancient 
limits. The tot step towards innovation was the removal of 
the venerable decorated arch, or city gate, called the Nether- 
bow Fort, at the headof theCanongate, which was soon fol- 
lowed by that of the Cross, an octagonal Grothic fabric of 
great beauty and delicacy. About the same period the 
buildings of the Exchange were commenced, then regarded a 
great and national undertaking. The new city was at 
length projected; and preparatory to its commencement, 
the North Bridge was built by Mylne, the architect of Black- 
fiiars Bridge, a work of great magnitude, and which led the 
way to all the succeeding improvements. The subsequent 
opening of the South Bridge enabled the city to extend to 
the south as well as to the north. The rapidity with which 
the new streets and buildings now proceeded was perhaps 
unexampled in any other European dty. For many years 
after the erection of the new city, and even up to a late 
period, the Old Town still retained its venerable and pictur- 
esque character. The first great change was adding a 
modem screen to the ancient firont of the Parliament House 
and Courts of Law ; which Sir Walter Scott bitterly and 
feelingly deplored as a gross and barbarous violation. Ad- 
ditional accommodation being required for the Courts of 
Exchequer and the Libraries of the Advocates and Writers 
to the Signet, the Tolbooth, ''The Heart of Midlothian," 
and the old Council Chamber, were next pulled down, to 
make way for new ranges of buildings in the modem style, 
including the County Hall, decorated with a Grecian Ionic 
Portico. These new ranges are respectable elevations in 
the modem styles, but they neither harmonise with each 
other, nor with the cathedral of St Giles^ in their immediate 
vicmity. The Luckenbooths, with their bazaar of the 
krcanes^ were next swept away, along with the picturesque 
silversmiths^ shops, which occupied the recesses of the 
cathedral next the Parliament square. The Groldsmith^s 
Hall at the west end of the square had been destroyed by 
fire several years before. Then followed the great fire of 
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1826, which burned down |he lofty houses of the south and 
east sides, and a great part of the south side of the High 
Street, including the tower of the Tron Church. The 
venerable cathedral of St Giles was next to pass through 
the ordeal of modem restoration. Instead of a careful re- 
pair and renewal in the manner lately practised in £ngland, 
the building was entirely remodelled and encased round by 
a modem Grothic, differing in plan and details from the 
original, and projecting some feet beyond its ancient walls. 
As a modem Gothic it is well executed and highly respect- 
able ; but the identity of the edifice, with its historical as- 
sociations, is all but destroyed — ^the greatest and most un- 
pardonable fault that can be committed in any case of 
restoration. Fortunately, however, it was not possible to 
incase the tower, which, after undergoing a slight repair, 
still lifts his venerable head unscathed, looking down as if 
with wonder at his own new-£uigled lower covering, and 
at the upstart finery of his old and new associates. To 
complete the destraction and metamorphosis of the Old 
Town, the Improvement Commission Bill was passed, — ^a 
measure based on the unjust, and hitherto unprecedented 
principle of taxing a whole community for merely local im- 
provements. In order to make room for the south and 
west approaches, the commissioners have already demo- 
lished a great portion of the Lawn Market and Cowgate, 
nearly the whole of that venerable and picturesque quarter, 
the West Bow — ^the scene of the Porteous Mob— aj3 well as 
the houses on the south side of the Castle Hill. Much 
more is in contemplation. In short, what with modem 
restoration, demolition, fires, and ^^ improvements "/Kir ear- 
oelknee, the Old Town has been so completely changed and 
modernised in its characteristic features and most pictur- 
esque and interesting quarters, that those who were 
familiar with the Parliament Square twenty-five years ago 
could no longer recognise it to be the same place. Not 
one object remains unchanged, except the tower of St 
Giles's. Even the equestrian statue of Charles n. is an 
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old friend with a new face ; for he, too, has recdved a new 
bronze coating, a new pedestal, a new inscription, and has 
been removed from his former position. 

The new city is jnstly celebrated for its pictoresqne 
beanty and commanding site; yet the older portion has 
little to boast of m point of architectnral taste. The high 
sloping roofe, huge attic windows, and monotonous regularity 
of the streets and elevations, uninterrupted by projections, 
or breaks of any kind, convey an impression of meagre 
sameness and naked insipidity. Most of this quarter, how- 
ever, induding Princess Street, George Street, and St An- 
drew Square, and the cross streets, has within a few years 
been much improved by being converted into shops, hotels, 
club-houses, and public offices, and having their fronts re- 
modelled and heightened, and in some cases entirely rebuilt. 
In many of the new streets and squares a better style, with 
improved roofe and balustrades, has been introduced. If 
the houses of the Old Town are too lofty in the number of 
their stories, those of the principal squares and streets of 
the new city, are rather too low, having a story less than 
the best elevations of London and Bath. The system of 
common stairs, derived from the Continent, has both its 
advantages and disadvantages; and admitting that the 
latter predominate, the practice, as regards the lower and 
middle ranks, is too ancient and inveterate to be easily 
reformed. In all cases where facades are decorated with 
columnar ordonnances, the Gredan orders are preferred. The 
only exception is a kind of Tuscan with an Attic base, and 
occasionally, as in Moray Place, without a regular entabla- 
ture. Moray Place presents too many sides, angles, and 
openings. Its alternate elevations, in themselves heavy 
and confused, offend and distract the eye. How much more 
beautiful the fine sweep of Ainslie Place, Atholl and Ran- 
dolph Crescents ! the elevations of which are comparatively 
plain. Indeed, provided street architecture be suffidentiy 
lofty, with a flat roof, balustrade, and a proper disposition 
of decorated windows, balconies, &c., it may well dis- 
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pense with colnmnar ordonnances altogether, the porch 
always excepted. Witness the New Club in Prince's Street, 
by Mr Bum, which is of the true Falatian height and pro- 
portions, always excepting the projecting Venetian windows , 
which disfigure the lower part. Many of the new street 
elevations of London are preferable to those of Edinburgh, 
in their comparatively flat roofs, which are masked — ^their 
porches extending over the flight of steps — their verandas, 
balconies, and projecting Italian blinds, which give a rich- 
ness and finish, much wanted in the northern metropolis. 

In the modem ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland there 
is little variety. The Presbjrterian church of the better 
class is either square, in the shape of a bam, or sometimes 
round, to which is attached a meagre portico and pediment 
at variance with the lines of the high slate roof; the whole 
surmounted by a steeple. The body of the church is uni- 
formly provided with a double row of round-headed windows. 
When there is no portico, the steeple or tower is attached 
to one of the gables. The latest examples — such as St 
Mary's, Bellevue Crescent — are considerably improved, 
and differ little in character from the best specimens of the 
English church. The greatest effort, however, of our church 
building, is St Greorge's, Charlotte Square, by Beid. It is a 
square building surmounted by a lofty cupola. Instead of a 
portico and pediment, there is a large recess in front, in which 
are placed four columns of the bastard Tuscan akeady alluded 
to, without a regular entablature. The dome is a mere 
external decoration, not being visible, from any part of the 
interior. The general effect is heavy. St Stephen's Church, 
by Mr Flayfair, though in a mixed style, possesses great 
merit, enhanced by the disadvantages of site and ground 
plan with which he had to contend. He has been particu- 
larly successful in the tower and principal arched entrance, 
with its flight of stairs and accessaries. The roof is one of 
the finest pieces of carpentry in Scotland. Within the last 
thirty years a considerable number of churches throughout 
Scotland have been built in the Gothic style. In Edin- 

M 
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burgh, the most favonrable specimens are St PaoTs, Toik 
Place, by Elliot, and St John's, Prince's Street, by Mr 
Bnm. But instead of the rand chnrches being bnilt of 
common rouble work in the plain Grothic with a double 
roof, derestoiy windows, and a plain tower, like most of 
the old churches of England — a style not only picturesque 
and appropriate, but economical — they are executed in a 
cold, hard, and tasteless manner with hewn stone, bedizened 
with unmeaning pinnacles, and uniformly surmounted by a 
high blue glaring slate roof, not even masked by a parapet 
or battlement. The New Assembly Hall is in much better 
taste ; but the body of the building, stunted in dimensions, 
Ul accords with the grandeur and richness of its lofty spire. 
Besides, the want of sculpture in all such buildings impairs 
the general effect. 

' Among the other public structures of the northern me- 
tropolis, the University stands foremost in size and magni- 
ficence. Altered, and in many respects entirely remodelled 
by Mr Playfair, from the plans of Adams, whose faults and 
peculiarities he has materially corrected, it may challenge 
tM)mpetition with any structure in the Roman and Italian 
style in Great Britain. The County Hall by Elliot, with its 
Grecian-Ionic portico, is a handsome building, could we over- 
overlook the anomaly of its architecture, contrasting aa it does 
with St Giles's Cathedral on the one side, and the Courts of 
Law and the Libraries on the other ; as well as its unfortunate 
site and position, its flank being turned to the High Street, 
below the level of which it is sunk several feet. The Royal 
Institution, by Mr Playfair, is likewise unfortunate in its 
site. Placed in a hoUow between the lofty masses of the old 
town and castle, and the ascending streets of the new city, 
it is overtopped and overlooked, from whatever quarter it 
is approached. The original plan, long since abandoned — 
of which this edifice, before its late alterations, was intended 
to form a part — embraced a range of shops and a bazaar, 
extending the whole length of the Mound, with a carriage- 
way in the centre, and presenting on each side a colonnaded 
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screen, with Doric columns placed in alternate recesses to 
correspond with those of the flanks of the building. The 
accommodation for the different societies connected with the 
Royal Institution being found too limited, the structure 
was some years ago enlarged by an extension of sixty feet 
to the south, which has enabled Mr Flayfair to make veiy 
important improvements both in the composition and details. 
The colossal statue of her Majesty, guarded by her two 
pair of sphinxes, gives the whole somewhat of an Egyp- 
tian character ; but in spite of this, and the unfavourable 
site, it forms one of the most striking and splendid orna- 
ments of the city. The High School on the Calton Hill by 
Mr Hamilton is a fine specimen of classical taste, as well as 
original composition, affording an illustration of the success- 
ful application of modified Grecian to a modem structure. 
It consists of a hexastyle Doric portico and wings, extend- 
ing to the length of four hundred feet, with various accom- 
paniments and accessaries, all not only well composed and 
in harmony with each other, but well adapted to the site — 
an elevated terrace of different levels. All the parts are so 
judiciously disposed as not to distract the eye, but to pro- 
duce the effect of one united whole, varied in its picturesque 
grouping as the spectator changes his position. The cir- 
cular peripteral temple of the Corinthian order raised in 
honour of Bums the poet is by the same eminent architect. 
This little stmcture is classical and appropriate, with the 
exception of the roof or cupola, which both in composition 
and decoration mars the general effect. The new front 
to Surgeons* Hall, Nicolson Street, and the circular mo- 
nopteral temple (after the Choragic Monument of Lysi- 
crates) to the memoiy of Dugald Stewart — ^both by Mr 
Playfair — show the purity of his taste in Grecian archi- 
tecture. The former consists of a Grecian Ionic hexastyle 
portico and pediment — not an appendage, but forming the 
facade itself. The order is beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted. The lateral projections, porches, mouldings, and 
onuunents, are in a bold and fine taste. Another more 
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important work in Grecian architectnre — the commencement 
of the National Monument on the Calton Hill, has likewise 
been ably executed by Mr Playfair from the plans and 
drawings of Mr Cockerell. The Melyille Column does 
much credit to the taste of Mr Bum. In composition, 
mouldings, and ornament, it is superior to the Duke of 
York^s Column in Pall Mali. Its only defect is a want of 
diminution and entasis, which at a certain distance is very 
perceptible. In the new Orphan Hospital at the Dean, 1V& 
Bum has adopted a mixed and original style. The com- 
manding and picturesque site of the edifice, its great ex- 
tent of front, the pjrramidal mass of the centre portico, the 
towers and lanterns of the wings, added to the well- 
balanced harmony of the different accessaries — ^produce 
an air of imposing magnificence resembling the style 
of Vanbragh. The bridge at the Dean, by Telford, con- 
sists of three arches of unusual height and span ; but the 
double segments of arches of different centres, springing 
from the same piers, however ingenious and light in their 
constmction, produce a result rather unpleasant and dis- 
cordant. As a piece of masonry and scientific engineer- 
ing, it may be faultless ; as a work of architecture, it is 
deficient in taste and symmetry. The Scott Monument, 
now completed and inaugurated, will not stand the test of 
criticism as a pure GU)thic stmcture. It is, however, rich 
and picturesque in its general effect, and with Mr Steell*s fine 
statue of Sir Walter reposing under his canopied shrine, and 
those of the other poets of Scotland in thdr respective 
niches, it must ever command a deep and national interest. 
Mr Kemp, the architect, unfortunately did not live to com- 
plete the building. The new Commercial Bank in Greorge 
Street, by Mr Khind, with its hexastyle Corinthian portico, 
decorated with emblematical statuary in alto relievo, by 
Mr Handyside Ritchie, is a beautiM specimen of this style 
of building, complete and harmonious in all its parts. The 
capitals of the columns are boldly and tastefully sculptured. 
The intemal arrangements are no less appropriate. It is 
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ODly to be regretted that the building had not been a few 
feet higher, as it is rather overtopped by the neighbouring 
houses. The new Physicians' Hall in Queen Street, by Mr 
Hamilton, is in a fanciful and ornate style, somewhat at 
variance with established rules ; but it is on the whole a 
great improvement by breaking the dull monotony of this 
part of the street. The fall-length statues surmounting the 
porch and upper portico, are likewise by H. Ritchie, and m 
a truly classical style. 

It is gratifying to observe the improved taste that has 
recently come over the public of Scotland in regard to 
architectural sculpture, which it is to be hoped will hence- 
forth form an indispensable ornament to our public buildings. 
The last structure we shall notice is Donaldson's Hospital, 
by Mr Playfair, now on the eve of completion. It is a 
beautifol example of the Elizabethan style, with its clusters 
of polygonal towers and long embattled galleries in all their 
splendour and rich decoration ; nor is it possible to view it 
without being struck with its grace and sjonmetry. The 
site is well chosen and adds much to its effect. 



The public buildings of Glasgow, the commercisd capital 
of Scotland, and the other large provincial towns, added to 
the renewed and remodelling of the country-seats of the 
nobility and aristocracy, have afforded within the last thirty 
years a wide field for architectural display ; but to enter 
upon these would be beyond the limit of these pages, — ^nor 
is it necessary, as they do not materially differ from the 
styles ahready alluded to. The architecture of Ireland pre- 
senting no national or distinctive features, and being in 
eveiy respect identical with that of England, any comment 
would be superfluous. It is but justice, however, to say that 
the public buildings of Dublin — ^such as the Bank of Ireland, 
formerly the Houses of Parliament, the Custom House, 
Post Office, <Sx., will not yield in comparison with any of 
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the English metropolis; that the streets and sqnares are 
spacious and magnificent ; and that the rural mansions of 
the nobility and higher ranks, with their extensiye domains 
and pleasure grounds, are distinguished by much beauty and 
grandeur. 

ANALYSIS OF PUBLICATIONS ON ABCHTrECTUBE. 

If the practice of our modem British architecture is 
corrupt, vacillating and unsatisfactory, the theories and 
doctrines inculcated in a great portion of the leading 
journals and treatises published within the last twenty-five 
years, are characterised by the same bad taste, affecta- 
tion, and inconsistency. An analysis of a few of these 
publications may not be unprofitable; for though, as 
regards the periodical press, the articles themselves are 
soon consigned to oblivion, the same doctrines and argu- 
ments are sure to be revived in a new shape in future 
works. 

Quqrterly Review.^ The Quarterly Review of 1822 
has an elaborate article on the Earl of Aberdeen's Essay 
on Grecian Architecture. The reviewers take every 
opportunity of expatiating, in glowing terms, on the 
perfection of Grecian architecture; but, at the same 
time, declare open hostility to restoration, or even imita- 
tion, because they think it would not only be unsmtable 
to modern times, but degrading to the genius and dignity 
of modem art. They laud the Gothic, prefer the Italian 
to the Roman, and the works of Sir Christopher Wren 
to those of Michel Angelo, Palladio, and the whole of 
the Italian masters. Their chief object, however, in 
this article, was to put down and ridicule the restoration 
of the Parthenon as the National Monument of Scotland, 
.then in the height of its popularity. Every argument 
and allusion that sophistry, wit, ridicule, and ev^ 
flattery, could suggest, was brought to bear on this 
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devoted undertaking, — and unfortunately, as it turned 
out, with too much success, in spite of an able vindication 
in The Edinburgh Review^ and some spirited articles in 
Ehckwood's Magazine, * 

Westminster Review, — In The Westminster Review of 
July 1827, there is an article of unusual length on the 
same subject, professing to review the Earl of Aberdeen's 
work ; but, what is by no means uncommon, the learned 
reviewers pass it over without the slightest notice. They 
set out with some sensible remarks on the ignorance and 
bad taste of the public in regard to architecture, the 
corruption and deformity of the English school, and 
the causes which have produced it. They draw a 
comparison between the Gothic, Grecian, and Egyptian 
styles of architecture, and conclude by eulogising the 
latter, and recommending its adaptation to a large class 
of modem structures, both public and private. 

** There is room to admire the Egyptian architecture, 
though we do admire the Grecian. They do not 
exclude each other, because there is no reason why we 
should not admire or possess many architectures; and 
there is here the least imaginable for any . exclusion, 
since the two styles ai'e derived from one common basis. 
If we have at length discovered that we may admire the 
Greek and the Gothic both, there is much more reason 
for admitting the Greek and the Egyptian to parallel 
honours. " 

The Westminster Reviewers profess, as usual, an 
admiration of Greek architecture, only, however, for the 
purpose of attacking it with the greater virulence. The 
following quotations are taken almost at random, and 
afford a fair specimen of their mode of reasoning: — 



* This subject has been separately discussed in a pamphlet by the 
author, entitled — The Restoration of the Parthenon of Athens as the 
National Monoment of Scotland. 
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^*As to the pure Greek, it is nothing without its 
columns and its porticos : stripped of its i)eristyle, its 
temple is bat a bam. Greek architecture, properly 
speaking, is a collection of colnmns, and columns are 
Greek architecture. Remove them, and it has nothing 
left to distinguish it; it can hare no beauty but as a 
bare wall, as it has no openings but the doors. Its 
entablatures are misplaced unless they are borne by 
columns, and its naked pediments are to our feelingB 
worse than nothing. The powerful shadowy Egyptian 
architecture can stand alone; and Egypt has no angular 
pediment to distract the eye from its firm and steady 
horizontal ; none of that form which has aJways cqtpeared 
to U8 an offence <igam8t harmony and correct taste in the 

Greek temple In the opinions of those who are thus 

prejudiced, whaterer is Greek must be beautiful; and 
had the Egyptian architecture been called Greek, it 
would doubtless have been much admired. In truth 
the resemblance is often very considerable, and for the 
plain reason that the Egyptian is the parent of the 
Greek; while, though the ordinary public does not 
think so, the latter haoe sometimes^ we fear^ borrowed to 
deteriorate^ the produce falling far short of the beauty 
of the parent. It appears to us that the Greek architec-' 
tare has been admired^ rainier from the habits attached to 
the name, or from the prejudiced feelings, than from its 

intrinsic excellence And the conclusion generally 

which may be drawn is this, that on certain points ^en 
the Greek architecture has been praised, the Egyptian also 
deserves praise, and for the same reasons — that admiration 
having been withheld, rather on account of the influence 
of the name, than from solid grounds of judgment; that so 
far as variety is a source of merit, it excels the Greek, and 
then in many Circumstances it is actually superior ; while the 
refusal of that superiority has arisen from assuming Greek 
architecture as being in the extensive possession of aU that is 
excellent, and from judging it by a species of encydoidal, 
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throu^ rules derived from itself, rajther than on general 
principlea of beauty as to the art at large. " 

In comparing the Greek and Egyptian — their en- 
tablatures, columns, mouldings, and ornaments — 
their utility, economy, &c. — The Westminster Reviewers 
give a decided preference to the Egyptian. Even the 
Greek doorway does not escape. 

*^ As an object of beauty simply, excluding utility, 
C^ pure Greek doorway is nothing ^ as it is ahnost connected 
with the peristyle ; while the Egyptian one is a real 
ornament to the htalding^ and is often exceedingly orna^ 
mental. The Greek doorway is comparatively mean — 
often peculiarly uninteresting^ from its flat nakedness 
and want of character. " 

They confess that what is commonly called in England 
Greek architecture, is a mixed style of their own inven- 
tion. **But borrowing Greek columns, and generally 
misapplying them, the public is satisfied, and, thinking 
itself in possession of Greek architecture— K)r else copying 
ancient Rome, its piles of story on story, intermixed arches 
with quadrangular forms — ^fancies it is constructing a 
Greek building. " 

Do the Reviewers, then, recommend the introduction 
of pure Grecian architecture as one of their varieties ? 
By no means. On the contrary, almost in the same 
breath they take it for granted, not only that pure 
Greek architecture has long been practised in England, 
but that it has been exhausted. 

** To construct buildings for ever on the model of the 
Greek temple, as the Greeks themsekes did, is as if we 
were never to have but one picture — as if we were to 
multiply eternal copies of tne Transfiguration, and to 
place it in every galleiy and every house. Moreover^ 
it (the Greek) is an easily exhaustible style, and it has 
long been exhausted, and more than exhausted. We can 
do nothing new, and when we attempt novelty, it is 
generally the novelty .of deterioration. " 
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After praising the Egyptian temple for its yariety^ 
and its avennes of statues and sphinxes, the Re- 
viewers proceed in the following strain of comparison : 

*^ Now, if we take the Greek temple to balance against 
this, we have scarcely any thing but one never-yarying 
form, so slightly varied at least, that any Greek temple 
is a transcript or copy of any other. For whatever else 
we may choose to praise and admire the Greeks, we 
certainly cannot grant them the praise of inoeniion or 
inventiveness in architecture. It wonld not be easy to 
conceive 2k form more obvious, showing less ingenuity than 
a Greek peristyle temple; since it is — and without meaning 
to speak sarcastically— but a long bam, surronnded by a 
row of pillars with two opposed gables, ill concealed by the 
ornaments of a dull heavy roof forming the heaviest of 
outlines on the sky, — a solid unbroken mass. Nothing 
can well be more uninteresting, more ponderous, than the 
general outline ; and, seen in the shadow of a bright sky, 
it is a mighty lump, and no more.'' 

So much for the Reviewers* admiration and apprecia- 
tion of Grecian architecture, and the dear, consistent, 
and elegant manner in which it is expressed. The 
Roman, Italian and Palladian styles are treated with 
marked indignity, while the Gothic is regarded as fault- 
less. In a word, the Egyptian and Gothic are the only 
styles that find favour in their eyes. The latter, how- 
ever, they dispose of in a summary way, on account of 
its cost, as compared with the Egyptian. The grandeur 
and sublimity of the Egyptian temples, pyramids, and 
tombs, require no eulogy; and, unquestionably, were 
our sovereigns, nobility, and wealthy and influential 
patrons of art, to take it into their heads, like the 
Emperor Hadrian, in his celebrated villa, to restore the 
Egyptian architecture and statuary in their purity 
and colossal dimensions, howsoever arduous and costly 
such an attempt would be, still every admirer of the fine arts 
would hail its successful accomplishment, more especially 
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were it the forerunner to the restoration of a few Grecian 
temples of the highest class. After the verbose and 
inflated encomiums of The Westminster Reviewers on 
the massive character of the Egyptian temples — their 
statuary decorations, avenues, &c., the reader^s imagina- 
tion naturally reverts to the magnificent structures of 
Thebes, Luxor, Heliopolis, Memphis, and Ipsambul, in 
the days of their glory, and becomes intoxicated with 
the grandeur and lofty conceptions which are about to 
be realized. Alas ! the delightful illusion is soon dis- 
sipated! The Reviewers never indulged in any each 
high and ambitious projects. Theur views are bounded 
by utiUty — they are enforcing the utilitarian system. 
They never, it would seem, even dreamt of restoring the 
Egyptian temples and statuary at all ! any more than 
those of Greece or Rome! Of such romantic absur- 
dities and fantasies, they are utterly guiltless. They 
recommend ^^a modified Egyptian" for structures that 
require spires, towers, stages, and lights — namely, 
churches, public buildings, and manufactories! They 
bitterly lament the few specimens of what they call 
Egyptian architecture in England, — namely, the Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly — a school in Devonport — a 
mausoleum at Trentham — and an iron manufactory in 
Wales! They discard the Greek style, "because it is 
exhaustible, and has already been more than exhausted in 
Great Britian ;" they vent their spleen upon the Roman 
and Italian, — first, because they are corrupt Greek, 
though they sneer at the pure Greek, — and, secondly, 
because they cannot exist without windows and doors, 
pilasters and stories of columns, entablatures, pediments, 
and porticos. The process olf reasoning by which they 
arrive at the conclusion, that spires, towers, stories of 
windows, &c. may be combined with their Cockney 
Egyptian, — the very fault they find with the Roman 
and Italian, — is not a little curious. 
"In reality, however, we have no more or other 
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difficulties as to lighting in the Egyptian, than we have 
in the Greek architecture. In neither art there two 
stages and stories, and in neither, generally speaking, 
are there any other lights than those which hdong to the 
doorways, though there are not wanting examples of 
windows or separate apertures for light ; and that in an 
upper stage of the building, in some specimens of the 
ancient Egyptian structures. In such examples, and in 
such authority, we have, therefore, a sanction for adopting 
both stages and lights for any necessary purpose, " 

Having swept away this preliminary objection to their 
Anglo-Cockney Egyptian, which is to be executed in 
brick, stucco, and plaster, instead of marble, granite, and 
porphyry, they proceed to specify the buildings for 
which, in their opinion, it is particularly suitable; and 
these are, hospitals and work-houses, dock-yards, arsenals, 
manufactories, smelting houses, iron founderies, and miUs ! 
Lest the reader should be sceptical on this point, we 
quote the Reviewers' own words: — 

**To give one example in the case of private manu* 
factories as an instance of what might be effected in this 
manner, we may adduce the case of a smelting house, or 
other similar simple spacious building; or still more 
particularly, as in M^ example which happens to be before 

us, an iron foundery and manufactory.^^ 

^^ And if we add to this the indispensable openings of 
the different buildings of the forges and founderies, the 
cast-houses, and the mills, admitting colonnades and 
porticos, as easily, and even more conveniently than 
doorways, there is every facility that an architect could 
desire for the application of taste, cramped as it may 
sometimes be by necessities: and most particularly for 
the very style under review. And we may add, that we 
have not been putting a mere speculative case, as some 
progress has already been made in an attempt of this hind, 
producing, as far as it has hitherto proceeded, the effects 
which we have desired to see, and leading us to hope 
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that the example may hereafter spread^ and that the 
opulent manufacturers of England wiU hereafter consider 
it a worthy object to render ornamental and creditable to 
themselves and the country^ those works hy which their 
wealth is created. ^^ 

Shades of the ancient kings, and architects, and 
sculptors of Egypt, — what a prostitution of your 
renowned monuments! The very idea is enough to 
make you start from your tombs and mummies after 
three thousand years of slumber! To compensate for 
this architectural bathos^ the reviewers once more expand 
their pinions, and take a classic flight to Heliopolis, 
Thebes, Agrigentum, and Faestum, where we shall leave 
them, before they again descend to soil their wings in the 
filth and mire of forges, founderies, and smelting houses. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, — In The Foreign Quarterly 
Review for April 1831, there is an article entitled 
"Modem Architecture and Architectural Study." The 
reviewers commence by animadverting, with considerable 
asperity, on the ignorance and apathy of the British 
public on the subject of architecture, the neglect it 
experiences in the Royal Academy, and the want of a 
liberal and enlightened patronage. 

"The trade flourishes; but the art — how are we to 
finish the sentence ?" . . . . "If they are satisfied 
with the vulgar tawdriness of most of the terraces of the 
Regent's Park — if they affect to admire the ' style of 
Belgrave Square, and fancy its dowdiness to be beauty, 
the old cast-off fiippery it exhibits, grandeur, — it is 
almost idle to talk of encouragement. Quantity, not 
quality, is their criterion of merit ; show them but huge 
buildhigs, with plenty of columns, and no matter how 
commonplace, stale, or absolutely bungling and inco- 
herent the things thus nick-named designs — their sufirages 
are won. Often has it been our lot to hear the 
vilest of all vile things in architecture extolled as fine; 
rardy indeed have we met with any one who admired the 
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few exquisite beauties to be met with in one or two pieces 
of architecture. Although no one as yet has discovered 
the art of obtaining the flavoor of a single slice of pine- 
apple from a cart-load of turnips, oar very good-natnred 
and indulgent public have ascertained that a score of 
tawdry little houses put together, have quite the air 
of a palace ; yet show them a shop fronts designed with the 
most elegant gusto^ and displaying more originaUty than 
is to be seen in half-a-dozen palaces, and they wiU be 
unable to pereeiTC any particular merit in it. There ti» 
a gem of this description in Bond Street, which is realty 
a study for the beautiful invention and finished elegance it 
exhibits. It is of course far beneath the dignity of our 
critical wiseacres to take any notice of such things ; but 
it is singular it should have escaped the notice of a pro- 
fessional man, and that Mr Ehnes should not have 
introduced it into Jones^ Views of London, seeing that, for 
want of better materials, he was obliged to ehe out that 
worh by such subjects as the Licensed Victuallers^ School 
at Kensington,''^ 

It was, without doubt, most inexcusable and repre- 
hensible in Mr Elmes, to omit introducing this classic 
shop-front into " Jones' Views of London. " It is, like- 
wise, deeply to be regretted, that the reviewers should 
not have revealed the number of the said shop-front 
in Bond Street, for the sake of architectural students 
and amateurs, who might wish to improve their taste 
by studying its beauty and originality. They affect 
impartiaUty — setting out with the declaration that 
*^ their paper will scandalize and horrify many of the 
legitimates, be they either uUra-Palhdianists or tUtra-' 
Gredanites, '^ But this is a mere cover ; for though, in a 
few instances, they criticise the productions of the modem 
school, their chief object — the general tendency of their 
" paper" — is to bolster up the Modem Anglo-Greek School^ 
at the expense, not only of their immediate predecessors — 
the Adams, Sir William Chambers, Gibbs, the Earl of Burling- 
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ton, Kent, &c. — but eyenlnigo Jones, Palladio, and the 
whole Roman and Italian masters. 

^^ They read in some grandam^s book that Inigo Jones 
was a great architect ; and, Heaven help us ! that he first 
introduced the Grecian into this country. Well, but admit 
that Inigo Jones might pass for a prodigy in his day, when 
the great Nash had not risen on the horizon of art, — the 
only wonder now isj that he should ha/oe been admired so 
Umg^ and indeed at oil ; for those who hare examined his 
designs published by Kent, must admit that there is very 
Utde to commend^ even in the best of them, while some of them 
are so hideous and barbarous, as to defy the power qfimaguta- 
tion to conceive any thing more detestable. Yet this is , the 
man whose name perpetually dins our ears, whenever archi- 
tecture is mentioned. To what, then, it will be asked, does 
Jones owe his reputation ? Not to his own strength, but 
to the weakness of his contemporaries ; to the accident of 
position. He imported the Palladian style ; and his name 
consequently forms an epoch from which a new era assumes 
its date. He was, in truth, little more than an indiscrimi-- 
nate imitator of the Venetian school, copying its detcnls and 
absurdities, its puerilities and vices, as well as its reed merits /" 

It is remarkable, however, that neither in this passage, 
nor in any other part of " their paper, " do The Foreign 
reviewers make any allusion whatever to Sir Christopher 
Wren, or his great national work, St Paul's Cathedral. Did 
not Wren, as well as Jones, import and adopt the Roman 
and Italian styles ? Is not St PauFs both Roman and 
Italian ? * The truth is, they would have willingly vented 
their wrath against Sir Christopher and his works, which 
they hate in their hearts, had they not been deterred by the 
conviction that such a specimen of ultra-Grecian gusto and 



* Wren and Jones, it is trae, both adopted a mixed and corrapt style 
in many of their churches ; but this was more the fault of the a^e, than 
of the architects, and must always be the result of the introduction of 
a new ityle, until that style becomes firmly established. 
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paradox, would have been too gross and revolting to be 
swallowed even by the most ignorant and prejndiced of their 
Cockney ntilitarian readers. What can we think of the 
taste of those who extol a plaster and stucco shop-front in 
Bond Street, as a chef-d'oeuvre of modem architecture, and 
can find nothing to admire in the works of Inlgo Jones, 
Wren, and Falladio ! They are exceedingly indignant with 
Mr Gwilt, for venturing to do justice to the Palladian style, 
and for expressing a doubt *'*' whether our national architecture 
has been improved since the time of Burlington and Kent, ^^ 

As a proof of the incontestable superiority of the modem 
school, they boast that of forty-eight porticos in London, 
forty-one have been erected since 1809 ; as if porticos con- 
stituted the essence of all good architecture, more especially 
Greek architecture. And they triumphantly ask whether 
the London University — the New Com Exchange, " the 
most original and happy modem application of a genuine 
Greek style"— the New Post Office— the Church of St 
Pancras — the AthensBum Club House — and the splendid 
group of ornamental buildings at Hyde Park comer, — are 
not distinguished by a nobler style of composition, and by 
greater purity and elegance of taste, than the churches and 
company halls in the city. Temple Bar, the buildings of the 
Adelphi, and Marlborough and Chesterfield Houses. The 
question, however, is not whether a few of the best speci- 
mens of the modem school are superior to the worst of those 
of their immediate predecessors. But, 1st, Whether the 
modem school, with all the encouragement they have 
received — greater than at any former period, and with the 
infinitely greater advantages they have enjoyed of improving 
their professional knowledge and taste, by the access to the 
remains of Greece, Rome, and Italy — have produced any 
stmctures within many degrees of the works of their great 
predecessors, Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren? or 
even equal to the best examples of Gibbs, Colin Campbell, 
Kent, and Sir William Chambers? 2d, Whether, with all 
their ultra Grecian science and taste, modem English archi- 
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tects have produced one building — ^not excepting that "gem," 
the renowned shop front in Bond Street — that has the small- 
est pretension to a Grecian temple, or Grecian structure of 
any sort ? 3d, Whether the mixed style, adopted by the 
same school, is not much more vicious and barbarous than 
the worst specimens of the Roman and Italian? 4th, 
Whether their modem public buildings are not, with very 
few exceptions, inferior to those of every other country of 
Europe ? 6th, Whether the works of the modern English 
schools, excepting those by engineers, are not deficient in 
strength and stability ? 

Though the Roman and Italian styles are an abomination 
in the eyes of The Foreign reviewers, the Gothic, as usual, 
finds more favour ; " because it is totally dissimilar from 
the antique, both Grecian and Egyptian." They reprobate 
the idea of restoring, or even imitating, the composition of 
Grecian models. Yet immediately afterwards, on the as- 
sumption that the modem school have imitated and copied 
the Grecian models, and have *^ attained such a degree ef 
excellence in such imitations^ that farther effort would be use- 
less,^^ the reviewers read a lecture on the importance of no- 
velty and originality, and the necessity of shaking off " the 
drowsy age of indolent imitation and mechanical routine,'* 
and wonder how " they can look at such works as Stuai't^s 
Athens without being stmck by one of the most palpable 
and effective beauties of Grecian architecture ; or, if they per- 
ceive it, how it has happened that they have never hitherto 
adopted what would impart such spirit and variety to their 
plans." They do not, indeed, explain in what that beauty 
consists : they leave it as an enigma to their readers, though 
it is not unlikely it may be a delicate mode of adumbrating 
the aforesaid shop-front in Bond street — the " gem, " which 
Mr Elmes has most culpably omitted to introduce into that 
dassic work, " Jones's Views of the Metropolis," while he 
has given a preference to the Licensed Victuallers' School 
at Kensington I 

y 
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Mr Hosking's TreaHse an ArchUecture. — Mr Hosking's 
treatise on architecture and boUding, (which first appeared 
in the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and has 
since been published separately,) is, on the whole, an able 
production, and condenses, within a moderate compass, » 
great deal of classical as well as technical information. 
Nevertheless, it is not exempt from the bigotry, inconsis- 
tency, and dogmatical tone, adopted by most of onr periodical 
writers on the art. He extols the Greek architecture oi 
theory y but omits no opportunity of inculcating the favourite 
doctrine, ^^ that their structures shovM not be imitaied to the 
letter, but rather in spirit," His admiration of Egyptian 
architecture knows no bounds. '^ No style of architecture 
of which we have any knowledge is so well qualified to pro^ 
duce impressive effects on the mind ae the Egyptian," He 
entertains a very Indifferent opinion of the Roman archi- 
tecture, the faults of which he grossly exaggerates, though 
he is coastrained to admire some of Its remains, such as the 
Pantheon, and to admit that the different varieties of the 
Roman Corinthian order attained great perfection. He 
denies that Grecian architects were ever employed to any 
extent by the Romans. He allows their ^^ admirable appU- 
cation of the arch and vault to every variety of structure thai 
men in civilised communities require ;" yet almost in the next 
sentence he says, with the usual consistency, " l^e ming- 
ling of columnar and arcaded arrangements in the same com- 
position appears to have been the grand cause of the tieteri- 
oration of Roman architecture," " Rome (he says) was 
built, not of marble, nor even of stone, but of brick ; for in 
comparison to the quantity of brick, it may safely be asserted 
that there is more of stone in London than there was m im- 
perial Rome," ** Almost ail the structures of the Romans 
indeed were of brick, their aqueducts, their palaces, their 
villas, their baths, and their temples." Has Mr Hosking 
ever visited Rome? If he has, he could hardly have made a 
statement more exaggerated, or better calculated to mislead. 
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Brick was no doubt much used by the Romans, bat it was 
a very different brick, and a very different mode of construc- 
tion from the London brick-work, . It formed a principal 
material in the stupendous works of Babylon ; it was adopt- 
ed by the Greeks for some purposes in preference to stone ; 
and that the Egyptians were likewise acquainted with its 
use, is evident from existing portions of their stnictures. 
The Romans preferred it to stone for their inner walls and 
extensive vaulting, on account of its durability, lightness, 
tenacity, and absorbent qualities, which rendered it parti- 
cularly suitable for receiving the different coats of plaster 
and stucco ornaments. But all their public, and even private 
structures of any consequence, were cased with stone or 
marble, and decorated both in their exterior and interior 
with columns in massive blocks of the richest marbles, 
granites, and porphyries. Even during the Republic we 
find buildings, sudi as the mausoleums of CaBcilia Metella 
and the Plautia family, the arch of Quadrifonte, or Janus, 
built of solid stone and marble, not to mention the Cloaca 
Maxima, coeval with the foundation of the city, of a strength 
and colossal construction, and composed of such enormous 
blocks of stone, as to call forth the wonder of succeeding ages. 
Augustus boasted that he had found the city of brick and 
left it of marble. Does Mr Hosking believe this was an 
empty boast ? Indeed, the profusion of marbles, porphyries^ 
granites, and the rarest stones, was multiplied to infinitude 
in the succeeding reigns. But whether the Roman structures 
were brick, or cased, or entirely stone, or marble, they were 
uniformly distinguished for their grandeur, massive con- 
struction, and indestructible stability, and hence the appel- 
lation of ^* the eternal city." To compare such works with 
the notoriously superficial and unstable buildings, whether 
of brick or stone, of London, is, to say the least of it, a most 
unfortunate contrast. * Mr Hosking stigmatises the Roman 

* London, before the great fire, was built almost entirely of wood. 
Even yet the ordinary houses can hardly be said to be built of brick, but 
to be wooden conatmctions filled up with brick and plaster. 
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trinmphal arch as *^a hybrid composed of colnmns and 
arches devoid alike of simplicity and harmony — indeed, of 
every quality which constitutes beauty in architecture." 
Has he formed his estimate of the Roman triumphal arch 
from the specimen at Hyde Park Comer? 

If he disparages the Roman, he is still more out of humour 
with the Italian architecture, more especially the Cinque 
Cento architects, whom he accuses of having embraced and 
perpetuated the worat qualities of the Roman School, '* by in- 
harmonious and unpleasing combinations arising out of the 
collocation of arches out of columnar ordinances." Yet he 
is unwillingly compelled to admit the merit of the Italian 
school, ^^ in the adaptation and collocation of the prolate hemi- 
spheroickd cupola,^^ as well as the *^ noble PakUian architecture 
practised by many of the Italian architects ! " Of St Peter's, 
with the exception of the cupola, he entertains, like Mr 
Elmes, a very mean opinion. "The front of St Peter's 
is not more distinguished for its magnitude than its defor- 
mity."* " Grorgeousness in matter, and meanness in man- 
ner, characterise the Interior of St Peter's, except its sublime 
concave, which is formed by its redeeming feature without." 
Bramante's plan of St Peter's is preferred to that of Michel 
Angelo, whom he designates a man of great genius, but of 
very bad taste in architecture!^^ Bramante was no doubt an 
architect of elevated and classical taste, and his general 
plans of St Peter's, as far as they can be ascertained from 
contemporary and succeeding architects, — for he never 
reduced them to a definite shape, — ^possessed boldness and 
grandeur. His project of raising the Pantheon upon the 
vaulting of the Temple of Peace, and decorating it with a 
colonnade in front, was truly classical and worthy of Roman 
magnificence. But no sooner had he commenced the piers 
and foundation of his structure, than he himself became 
convinced that they were deficient in strength and solidity, 
and, in fact, that his plan was impracticable. Succeeding 

* Ehnes' Life of Sir Ckristcpher Wrtm. 
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architects, including Raffael, were chiefly occupied in coun- 
teracting and remedying his blunders. Indeed, had it not been 
for the lofty genius, enthusiastic perseverance, and gratui- 
tous and disinterested labours of Michel Angelo in following 
out the general idea of Bramante's plans as far as practi- 
cable, and materially improving them, under the most embar- 
rassing and discouraging circumstances, altered as some of 
them afterwards were in their most essential features, St 
Peter's must have irrecoverably sunk under the errors com- 
mitted by Bramante himself, and aggravated by the incapa- 
city and bad taste of the succeeding architects. Of Palladio 
Mr Hosking speaks with scorn and contempt, nor will he allow 
his works to possess any beauty or merit. Perrault is taunt- 
ingly styled " the French Palladio or Inigo Jones," and his 
great and unrivalled work of the New Louvre is passed over 
with supercilious indifference. Yet Milizia, who is at least 
an equal authority with Mr Hosking, has in his Lives of the 
Architects the following passage on PerranlVs celebrated 
design. ** Fece nn disegno per la Facciata del Louvre, che 
fh prescelto sopra tanti altri, e parve si bello che credevctsi 
che per la sua gran belezza lum sipotesse eseguire. Fn posto 
in esecuzione da Luigi le Van e da Orbay, ed h qnella su- 
perba facciata dalla parte di San-Grermain, che sorprese il 
Bernini^ e che h il piu hel pezzo cP architettura che siasi tra 
guanti Palazzi Reali son in Europa.^^* But Mr Hosking 
reserves his utmost indignation for Inigo Jones, who, he says, 
has been called the English Palladio, ** and indeed he suc- 
ceeded so well in acquiring t^e peculiar manner of that archi- 
tect^ that he richly deserves whatever credit the appellation 
conveys y He dwells on the mixed or transition style of his 
early buildings, though Sir Christopher Wren, in similar 
circumstances, was guilty of similar anomalies. With that 
inconsistency which marks so many parts of Mr Hosking*s 
treatise, after disparaging in the most sweeping manner the 
genius, talents, and taste of Inigo Jones, he praises, forsooth, 
'' bis designs of the royal palace that was to have been built 

♦ Tom. ii. p. 100. 
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at Whitehall, particularly the Banqneting House, whose ex- 
terior is an epitome of many of the faults, and most of the 
beauties^ of the PaUadian style " So the Palladian style really 
has beauties I But this bigoted antipathy to Inigo Jones 
and the Cinque Cento school is not shared by all our emi- 
nent writers and professional men. Sir John Soane, in his 
second lecture on architecture at Somerset House, (1834,> 
makes the following remarks : — ^^ If the erection of that 
noble design of Inigo Jones for a royal palace at Whitehall^ 
of which the Banqueting House forms a very small portion, 
* had not been interrupted by the civil wars of 1643, the 
metropolis of England would heme left to mankind a more sub* 
lime effort of modem architecture than is now to be seen in 
any part of the globe ; and in making this assertion/* said 
the professor, ^*we have not overlooked Caprarola, the 
Escurial, Caserta, or Versailles." . . . . " This 
knowledge can only be attained by a close acquaintance 
with the Greek and Roman works, the writings of Vitruvius, 
and those of the celebrated artists of the fifteenth century, ^^* 
Milizia, in his Life of Inigo Jones, thus expresses himself: — 
" Egli si form6 in architettura un gusto si puro che non vi h 
finora stato architetto a lui superiore. II suo eguale h stato 
11 Palladio. ... In questo edifizio (the Banqueting 
House) si vide combinata la politezza alia forza, V omato 
alia simplicitk, la maestk alia bellezza." . . . '^Molte 
altre sono le opere di questo raro architetto il quale laoorb 
sul gusto degli antichi^ ed in cdcune cose li sorpassb,^^ , . . 
*'La reputazione dunque di questo architetto h grande 
per tutti i titoli." t M. Quatrem^re de Quincy pronounces 
a similar opinion. *^ On pent aflSrmer que jamais un phts 
grand etplus mangnifique ensemble depalais nefut conqu et 
projete par aucun architected et dans aucun pays. Si les 
malheurs des temps n^en eussent pas interrompu V Execu- 
tion, Londres pouvoit se vanter de posseder le chefd^oeuwe 
des palais modemes. Tout ce qu'on doit dire de ces dessins, 

* Reported in 7^ Albion of Jannary 1834. 

•f Memorie deg^ ArddtdUt par Franeeeeo Milizia. 
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c^ est qn' il n* en est pas nn dont on ne doive on dearer 
qne son execntion ait eu liea, on regretter qu^ elle n^ 
ait pas ^t^ realis^e. Dans taus on retrouve h gout^ la 
purete^ I degance. des grands architectes du seizihme sikde en 
Italie,^^* Mr Dalloway says, "To the genins of Inigo Jones, 
who had imbibed ike true spirit of PaUadio^ we are indebted 
for the reformation of the national taste. The Banqueting 
House at Whitehall is a proud example of his skill, wkick 
cannot be too muck admired, though it has been so seldom 
imitated either in its dignity or correctness." t Mr Gwilt 
remarks, "The designs of the Palace of Whitehall, of 
which the Banqueting House forms a very inconsiderable 
portion, would, had they been executed, have formed beyond 
all comparison the finest in the world. In magnitude it 
would have exceeded the palace of Diocletian. With the 
exception of Westminster Hall, the Banqueting House, 
now used as a chapel, is the largest room in England ; its 
length being 115 feet, breadth 60, and height 55.]: Jones 
executed a facade of singular beauty of old Somerset House 
to the garden front — now lost to the world by its demolition 
on the rebuilding of the present edifice.^* Forsyth speaks 
of Palladio and his works in the following terms : — " Yicenza 
is full of Palladio. His palaces here, even those that remain 
unfinished, display a taste chastened by the study of ancient 
art. Their beauty originates in their design, and is never 
superinduced by ornament. Their elevations enchant you, 
not by the length and altitude, nor by the materials and 
sculpture, but by the consummate felicity of their proportions 
— ^by the harmonious distribution of solid and void — ^by that 
happy something between fiat and promineut, which charms 
both in front and profile — ^by that maestria which calls in 
columns, not to encumber, but to support, and reproduces 

* Reported in The Albion of January 1834. 

f Comparatifoe Remarks on Architecture, Sculpture, and Patnting^hj 
James Dalloway, p. 64. 

t Designs of the whole palace will be found in CampbelPB '* Viirumiu 
Britannieue.^ 
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ancient beauty in combinations unknown to the ancients them- 
selves. ^^* 

Mr Hosking^s estimate of Sir Christopher Wren is made 
up of very odd and contradictory elements. " He was proof 
against the grosser pecnliarities of the Cinqne Cento school, 
(that is, the great Italian architects of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries ;) and his own productions evince that 
he had imbibed much of the spirit of the antique monu- 
ments of Italy, which he could only have known from 
engraving/* He accuses him of ** giving authority to the 
opprobrious term, Gothic" — of causing an offuscation of 
taste ondfeeHng with regard to the pointed style. He cites 
the towers of Westminster Abbey as a lasting proof of his 
ignorance of the most obvious principles of the Gothic style. 
Yet, he says, "Nevertheless, to the influence of our beautifvi 
style (the Gothic) on his mind, architecture is indebted for 
some of its more charming works." " If Wren had not 
been accustomed to contemplate the graceful and elegant 
pyramids and spires of our native country, he would never 
have originated ^e tapering steeple^ in the composition of 
which, with the materials of Italian architecture, he stands as 
unrivalled as he was original." Mr Hosking then styles 
him the great head of the Cinque Cento. In short, though 
dead to all sense of taste and feeling for the Gothic, and 
ignorant of its most obvious principles, yet was Sir Chris- 
topher, according to Mr Hosking, indebted to the study and 
principles of this same style, and its combination with the 
Italian, for his greatest works. He then repeats the old 
story from Mr Elmes*s Life of Sir Christopher, that though 
an imitation of St Feter^s, St FauPs is mucb^ superior, and 
more classical in its construction. This is of a piece with 
the dogmatical assertion of Sir William Chambers, that St 
Martin's Church is a much finer piece of architecture than 
the Farthenon of Athens ! Mr Hosking then makes the 
following remark, which, though too well founded, is com- 
pletely at variance with his preceding strictures on the 
Roman and Italian styles. "During the same period, 

♦ Forsyth'* Italy, p. 387. 
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(allnding to the introdnction of the Greek architecttire,) the 
seeds of a revolution were sown, which has almost snccecded 
in ejecting the Italian style, and its derivations, from the 
country, without^ perhaps^ having as yet found a complete 
equivalent^' Most unquestionably, neither the English 
Greek style, mixed style, nor modem Gothic, is any thing 
like an equivalent for the ejectment of the Italian and 
Roman. 

Mr Hosking is at great pains *''• to disabuse the public 
mind as to the merits of Yitruvius, whose anilities have too 
long passed for authorities ; " and he gives credit to Mr 
Gwilt for having done much to expose " the absurdities of 
this Magnus Apollo." Pray, has he ever read Mr Wilkina' 
translation of Vitruvius, with his commentaries ? He com- 
plains that the stately portico is hardly known in Italian 
architecture; that, when it does exist, it is meagre and 
thinly set according to the Vitruvian laws. This censure is 
partly well founded, but by no means to the extent imputed. 
Many exceptions may be enumerated. Had the mausoleum 
of Pope Julius II. been executed according to Michel 
Angelo*s designs, it would have displayed a noble specimen 
of columnar architecture, decorated with statuary. Had the 
same great man lived to execute his plan of St Peter's, the 
portico of the facade, in grandeur and magnificence, would 
have rivalled any in ancient times. The colonnade of St 
Peter's, by Bernini, in spite of many faults of detail, viewed 
as a whole, and in connexion with the illustrious temple, 
to which it forms an appropriate portal or peribolus, is the 
greatest, most magnificent, and gorgeous columnar compo- 
sition of modem times, and may almost vie with any struc- 
ture of Roman grandeur.* The small circular Church of 
San Pietro, in Montorio, by Bramante, is likewise worthy of 
notice as a beautiful and perfect composition, encircled with 
a row of insulated columns, and surmounted by a graceful 
dome decorated with statues. The present cloisters of San 

* In interiors, has onr modem school produced any staircase equal to 
the Scala Regia, or any hall comparahle to the Sala Regia, both of the 
Vatican, by Bernini ? 
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Pietro, in the centre of which the chnrch stands, are, how- 
ever, very different from Braroante^s original plan, which 
was a beantifol circular portico of insulated columns, with 
fonr portals and five chapels, adorned with niches and 
statues. Even the Corinthian portico by Inigo Jones, at- 
tached to the old Cathedral of St Faults, though anomalous 
as associated with the Gothic, was yet in itself a beautifnl 
and classical work. For all the boasting of the Anglo- 
pseudo- Greek school, have they produced anything to com- 
pete with the peristyle of the Madeleine, the portico of the 
Parisian Fantheon, the colonnade of the Museum of Berlin, 
or the Walhalla? Modem Italy, backward as she is in 
Greek architecture, possesses an octostyle Grecian Doric 
portico, after the Parthenon, in the classical Church of 
Possagno, built and endowed by Canova.* 

" Following Vitruvius," says Mr Hosking, " the Italian 
school makes the central intercolumniation of a portico^ wider 
than any of the others,^^ Does he not know that this was a 
common arrangement in the purest Greek and Boman archi- 
tecture — that such intercolumniations actually exist in the 
portico of the Fantheon at Borne, as well as in that of the 
Propylea of the Athenian Acropolis — ^the one, the noblest 
specimen of Boman columnar architecture now extant — the 

* The object of Canova in projecting the church at Possagno, the 
place of his birth, was to raise a temple to tbe Trinity, wbich should 
unite the Doric portico of the Parthenon to a spherical structure like 
the Pantheon of Agrippa. The building is not yet completed. The 
interior of the rotunda is to be decorated with eight grand recesses or 
niches, for receiving altars or colossal statues — the intervening space to 
be adorned with has reliefs. The vault is divided into compartments 
like the Pantheon, though double the number. The whole structure 
was to have been richly decorated with sculpture from his own chisel, 
embracina^ subjects both from the Old and New Testament. Of the 
baa-reliefs of the metopes, seven had already been modelled by him, 
namely, the Creation of the World — ^the Creation of Man by the Btemal 
Father — ^the Fratricide of Cain — the Sacrifice of Isaac — the Annunciation 
— ^the Visitation — ^the Purification of the Virgin. It is deeply to be 
r^;retted that this great artist did not survive a few years longer to 
complete this classical structure. For an interesting description of it, 
Dr Memes^s Li/e (^Canova, p. 488. 
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other, next to the Parthenon, the most celebrated monn- 
ment of the age of Pericles ? 

Severe as Mr Hosking is on the Roman, Italian, and 
Cinqae Cento styles — and not sparing of his criticism on the 
English architecture of the last century — he is very chary of 
pronouncing any opinion on modem British architecture, 
— ^how it may be improved, or what styles ought to be 
adopted. The only passage where he ventures to touch this 
point is the following : ^^ The architects who have had the 
direction of our principal works during the first quarter of 
this century, had the disadvantage of being pupils of those 
who were themselves, as we have shown, incompetent to 
appreciate the Greek style ; and at a time, too, when the 
state of Europe shut out all access to the remains of Greece 
and Rome, so that no great improvement could he expected 
from them. When they shall have passed away^ it is to be 
hoped that we shall find a new class, some of whom, indeed, 
are already before the world, who, having received their 
education since peace here opened the Continent, are pre- 
pared, by actual contemplation and study of the works of 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Itafy, in all their varieties, to 
form new and pleasing combinations of their beauties adapted 
to our wants — to produce what may equal, if not surpass them 
all,^^ But of what use, it may be asked, can the opening of 
the Continent be to those who are imbued with the doctrines 
and prejudices inculcated in treatises like Mi* Hoskiug's? 
How can they benefit by actual contemplation of the Greek 
remains, who are instructed never to imitate them, and are 
told that they are destitute of beauty, invention, and origi- 
nality ? How can they benefit by studying the Roman and 
Italian structures, who are accustomed to hear the most 
spiteful and indiscriminate abuse heaped upon them from 
every quarter? But without dwelling on the monstrous 
inconsistency of recommending a study of the Roman and 
Italian architecture, after the opinions he has expressed, it 
will be observed, that his object is not imitation or adapta' 
turn of any or either of them ; it is a new and pleasing combi- 
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nation or mixture suited to our wants ; nor is it difiBcnlt to 
imagine what that ^^ pleasing mixture^' would be, which is 
destined " to surpass them all individualfy,^^ He takes no 
notice whatever of our Scottish architecture ; and what is 
rather inexcusable in an article written for a Scottish 
national work, (the EncyclopoRdia Britannica^) he makes 
not the slightest allusion to the commencement of the Par- 
thenon, and its twelve matchless Doric columns, on the 
Calton Hill, — unquestionably the first, and until the sub- 
sequent completion of tbe Walhalla at Ratisbon, the only 
attempt that has been made in Europe to restore a Grecian 
Doric Temple of the highest class in its true proportions, 
and on its full scale. Though the undertaking has failed for 
want of funds, it is not abandoned ; and at all events, Scot- 
land is entitled to some credit for having made the attempt 
and shown the example. But to compensate this omission, 
Mr Hosking points out to his readers " a good modem example 
o/* the Grecian Doric order, in the smcdl entrance portico to 
the University Club House in London ; at least he knows of 
no other P^ In like manner, Mr Allan Cunningham, in his 
Lives of the British Artists^ in the course of his frequent 
remarks on modem architecture, avoids all allusion to the 
National Monument of Scotland. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, — In the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, No. XXVII. July 1834, there is an article on the 
state of architecture in Germany. The reviewers commence 
with observing, that though Germany cannot boast of the 
remains of Roman art and magnificence, she possesses monu- 
ments, in the Gothic style, which would amply repay the 
labour of investigation ; and that, in addition to them, she 
offers finished and classical structures of modem times. 
They then draw a parallel between these structures, which 
have been already described, and what they are pleased to 
call *''' the vaunted works of the Cinque Cento school beyond^ 
*4/jp»," — on which, according to the established rule of our 
architectural journalists, they vent unsparing abuse and 
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contnmely — congratulating themselves ^^that the days are 
now past when the fame and authority of a Michel Angelo, 
a Palladio^ or a Bernini overawed theworld,^^ Athens and 
Agi'igentum, Festum, and Pompeii, they say, have shaken 
their faith ; and they have now discovered that the Greek 
orders have few points of resemblance with those of Vignola, 
or the Italian style. They refer with no small triumph to Mr 
Hosking^s opinion of the Palladian style^ and flatter them- 
selves that his treatise, being elementary, will make many 
proselytes. They dwell on " the refined but severe charms 
of the Greek, compared with the puerilities and caprices of 
the Italian.'' The Germans, it must be confessed, have 
good reason to be proud of their pure Greek, as well as their 
modified Greek, Roman, and Italian. But the English, 
what have they done in either of these styles, to draw bom- 
bastic and magnificent comparisons to the disparagement of 
the works of the great Italian masters ? Literally nothing, 
except what has been done in Scotland. Yet, with all their 
contempt for the Cinque Cento and Italian schools, the 
reviewers deign to patronise the arch, and even the cupola, 
** because it is not only exceedingly beautiful in itself, bat 
has that particular sort of beauty which causes it to harmo- 
nise with the rest." That modem Italy, with the excep- 
tion of the portico of the Church of Possagno, has not as 
yet adopted Grecian architecture, can excite little surprise, 
snrrounded as she is by the monuments of Roman grandeur, 
as well as by the numerous and splendid works of her own 
schools. Nor, in estimating her advancement in archi- 
tecture and art, must we forget the loss of her liberties, and 
her pix>stration under a succession of foreign masters — a 
luird fate to which she has been long subjected. The folr 
lowing bitter lamentation, written more than a century and 
a half ago by one of her poets,* is equally applicable to her 
situation at the present day : — 

* Filicaja. 
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** Italia I Italia ! O tu cai feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza, on d^hai 
Funesta dote d* infiniti guai 
Che ill fronte scritti per gran doglia porte. 

Deh fossi tu men bella, o almen piii forte I 
Onde assai piii ti paventasse, o assai 
T* amasse men, chi del tuo bello ai rai 
Par che si stnigga, e pur ti sfida a morte : 

Che or giilk dall* alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Scender d*armati» ne di sangue tinta 
Bever Tonda del Po Gallici armenti : 

Ne td vedrei del non tuo ferro cinta 
Pngnar col braccio di straniere genti 
Per servir sempre, o vincitrice o vinta.** 

Bat peace be with her t She has already ran a glorious 
career in art as well as literatare — a career emalating that 
of Greece — ^begnn and fiaished long before the other nations 
of Earope had weU emerged from barbarism. Yet is it 
against the celebrated masters of that coantry that so manj 
of oar writers and professional men are unceasingly direct* 
ing their yindictive and impotent attacks. 

Hope's Essay on Architecture, — ^Mr Hope^s Essay, to which 
reference has occasionally been made in the preceding pages, 
is highly interesting, and particularly valuable as regards the 
history and origin of the architecture of the middle ages, 
and the numerous designs he has collected illnstratiye of 
the different styles — on all of which he has thrown mnch 
light. But, like so many of our architectural writers, he 
loses no opportunity of undenralning the Italian. ** Raffael,** 
he says, '^ had bad taste in architecture." ^^ Michel Angelo, 
though possessed of mighty genius, whoUy wanted taste." 
. . .^*For Bramante^s magnificent hemispheric dome, he 
substituted a heavy, oblong cupola ! " Heavy and oblong, 
as Mr Hope is pleased to style it, have modem architects 
produced any thing that can be compared to it by many 
degrees? Like his Moses, and his Last Judgment, his 
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glorious cupola still stands unapproached and unapproach- 
able. Next in rank, though preceding it by nearly three 
centuries, rises the magnificent and stupendous dome of 
Brunelleschi on the banks of the Amo. Have the modems 
produced any thing that deserves to be named even along 
with this extraordinary and early effort of science and 
genius? Speaking of the revival of the Cinque Cento 
School in England, Mr Hope truly remarks, that Inigo 
Jones was the first who, after applying at the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall small orders, one above another, gave 
the example, in St Faults, Covent Garden, of a single 
colossal order — an example strictly foUowed by later archi- 
tects in private houses of different stories^ though more 
appropriate to the nature and magnitude of public edifices. 
His sketches of the origin of the Greek and Roman styles, 
though distinguished by coiTCCt views and good taste, elicit 
nothing new or striking. With the exception of the fol- 
lowing somewhat obscure passage, Mr Hope makes no allu- 
sion whatever to modem architecture and its prospects. 

** No one seems yet to have conceived the smallest wish 
or idea of only borrowing of every former style of architec- 
ture whatever it might present of usefiil or omamental, of 
scientific or tasteful ; of adding thereto whatever other new 
dispositions or forms might afford conveniences or elegancies 
not yet possessed ; of making the new discoveries, the new 
conquests of natural productions, unknown to former ages, 
the models of new imitations more beautiful and more 
varied ; and then of composing an architecture which, bora 
in our country, grown on our soil, and in harmony with our 
climate, institutions, and habits — at once elegant, appro- 
priate, and original, should truly deserve the appeUation 
of ' our own.' " 

But a mixture of styles so dissimilar, however modified^ 
oonld only lead to a union of discordant and incongraoos 
elements, devoid of all simplicity, nature, and good taste. 
Such vague and Utopian theories are not only impra€ticiU>le 
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in themselves, bnt tend to corrrnpt the art, by distract- 
ing and unhinging established rales and principles, and in- 
troducing the wildest schemes of innovation. 

Mr Hope's style of writing, though eloquent, forcible^ 
and at times highly poetical, is yet inflated, verbose, in- 
volved, and consequently obscure. As a fragment, however, 
and a posthumous one, it is entitled to more than ordinary 
indulgence. On the whole, it is a valuable addition to our 
architectural literature. 

^^ Lectures on the True Principles of Pointed Christian 
Architecture^^^ and ^' Contrasts or Parallels^ between the 
Architecture of the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries,^^ 
both by Mr Welby Pugin. — There is much that is 
valuable in these works, mixed up with not a little 
bigotry, prejudice, error, and offensive personality. Mr 
Pugin is a bigoted Roman Catholic, and an exclusive 
admirer of the Grothic, which he designates ^'Pointed 
and Christian.'^ He will allow no merit or beauty in 
the Greek, Roman, Italian, or other styles. In short, he 
is a perfect specimen of an optimist and exclusionist. The 
Lectures and Parallels, however, as regards the principles 
of Gothic construction and decoration, are well worthy 
the attention both of the architect and amateur. He 
exposes in eloquent, feeling, and energetic language, the 
barbarous destruction and wanton spoliation of the English 
cathedrals, monastic and collegiate structures at the 
Reformation, as weU as the wretched and corrupt taste 
which until lately characterised the whole of the modem 
English Gothic, whether ecclesiastical or castellated. He 
lays down two great rules of design : 1. That there should 
be no features about a building which are not necessary for 
convenience or propriety. 2. That all ornament should 
consist in enrichment of the essential construction of the 
building. He has successfully shown that in the ancient 
Gk>thic, these principles have been very generally adhered 
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to, while in the modem they have been as often violated. 
He denounces the present system of chapel building in 
England, and the corrupt practice of covering the roofs and 
walls of the interior with plaster, stucco, and whitewash, 
contrasted with the simple and chaste style of the oak 
finishing and copes of ancient interior. He passes 
severe and well-merited censure on the modem sculptural 
monuments of Westminster Abbey and St Paulas, as in- 
congraous, inappropriate, and tasteless, and destitute of 
all religious and Christian character. He censures the 
poverty and bad taste of the modem Anglo-Greek and 
Boman styles ; but his prejudice against any thing Greek 
and Boman is so inveterate, that he makes no distinction 
between the cormpt modifications of these styles, and the 
purest models of antiquity, including the finest works of 
Italian architecture. In bis eyes, the Parthenon of Athens, 
the Pantheon of Agrippa, the Vatican Basilica, the foqade 
of the new Louvre, and St Paul's cathedral, would appear 
equally obnoxious and abhorrent as the !N^ational Gallery, 
the Pavilion at Brighton, or Buckingham Palace. *^ Gre- 
cian architecture," says Mr W. Pugin, "is essentially 
wooden in its constmction : it originated in wooden build- 
ings, and never did its professors possess either sufiicient 
imagination or skill to depart from the original type. 
Vitmvius shows that their buildings were formerly com- 
posed of tmnks of trees, with lintels or bestrummers laid 
across the top, and rafters again resting on them. This is 
at once the most ancient and barbarous mode of building that 
can be imagined; it is heavg^-sjid^ as I before said, essen- 
tially wooden ; but, is it not extraordinary that when the 
Greeks commenced building in stone, the properties of their 
material did not suggest to them some dififerent and im- 
proved mode of constmction?" . . . "The finest Temple of 
the Greeks is constructed on the same principles as a large 
wooden cabin. As illustrations of history they are ex- 
tremely valuable; but as for their being held up as ^ 
standards of architectural excellence, and the types from whic/t 

O 
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otir present buildings are to be formed^ it is a monstrous 
absurdity^ which has originated in the blind admiration of 
modem times for every thing Pagan, to the prejudice and 
overthrow of Christian art and propriety." He alludes 
unceasingly to the Grothic being exclusively Christian. 
But he forgets that the first Christian churches were the 
Greek temples, the Roman Basilic», or structures built 
after their form and style, and that up to the close of the 
twelfth century the churches throughout Italy, and all 
.Europe, were of the Romanesque, Lombard and Byzantine, 
or as they were designated in the South of Europe, Saxon 
and Norman. He forgets that the Gothic, which arose in the 
thirteenth century, and was abandoned in the sixteenth, 
never extended to Rome and Southern Italy, or the exten- 
sive dominions of Turkey and Russia in Europe, while it 
was but partially introduced into Spain. He forgets that 
from the middle of the sixteenth century up to the present 
time, the churches of Italy, France, Spain, Grermany, 
Flanders, and Great Britain have been in the Renussance, 
Italian, or mixed Roman styles. He forgets that the 
Vatican Basilica itself, the Pontifical Roman Catholic 
Church, as well as the other BasUican churches of Rome, 
are and have aJways been in the Roman and ItaUan style of 
architecture^ that style which Mr Pugm is pleased to stig- 
matise as Pagan and Antichristian 1 1 He forgets that a 
Pagan Egyptian obelisk, transported from Egypt by a 
Pagan Roman Emperor, and which stood for ages in the 
Circus Maximus, has for more than a century adorned the 
front of this Pontifical Church of St Peter. 

The specimens which Mr Pugin has given of his new 
street architecture, and shop fronts in the Gk>thic style, are 
peculiarly unfortunate andCockneyish; and — ^what is rather 
inconsistent — ^his pedimented gables are false, and in direct 
contravention of Ids second rule. 
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ooNCLUDma remarks. 



Without prestuning to deny that it is within the reach 
of modem invention and genins to produce a new and 
original architecture, still, with all oar boasted superiority 
in learning, science, and philosophy, no such attempt 
has hitherto succeeded. A distinction must, of course, be 
made between an original system of architecture, properly 
so called, and an original modification or combination of 
other systems. The Grecian and Grothic are the only 
styles recognised as original in modem practice ; for though 
the former owed its rise to the Egyptian, and the latter, in 
its early stages, to the conrupt Latin and Lombard, both, 
in their progress to maturity, have so diverged from and 
improved upon their primitive types, as to found a just 
clflim to originality. Compared with each other, the 
Grecian and Gothic difflar in conformation, character, and 
principles — in general composition, constituent parts, and 
minute details. Both are beautiful and sublime, though 
the means by which such results are produced are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. On the other hand, the 
Boman, Italian, Lombard, Norman, Byzantine, and Eliza- 
bethan styles, are examples of original modifications and 
combinations of preceding S3r8tems. It remains to be proved 
that the modem English school, in their various attempts 
at originality, have produced any thing entitled to success- 
ful competition with these, even in this restricted sense. 

The beauty and perfection of Grecian architecture are 
imiversally admitted, even by those who are opposed to its 
modem restoration. But such high qualities exist only in 
fltractures of purely Grecian composition, on their full scale 
of magnitude, constracted of suitable materials, and accom- 
panied with theh: legitimate decoration. The three Grecian 
orders, how graceful and elegant soever in themselves, lose 
much of their beauty when employed as mere component 
parts or appendages. This is the case with most of our 
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modem Anglo-Greek architecture. Besides the Temple^ 
which exhibited the most perfect examples of beauty and 
unity, in its different species, orders, decorations, and 
accessories, the Greeks excelled in many other structures — 
the Forum, Basilica, Curia, Theatre, Gymnasium, Falnstra, 
&c. Indeed, Grecian columnar architecture was susceptible 
of ever-changing beauty and variety. To be convinced of 
this, let two facades be contrasted together, the one having 
the order of columns engaged in the wall, the other with an 
open peristyle — both, in other respects, similar in plan and 
details. The former will display a beauty fixed and 
unvaried, the latter a beauty moveable and ever-varying, 
as the spectator changes his position — assuming new and 
diversified aspects from the changeful and brilliant play of 
light and shadow. ITnis effect, which has been termed tke 
motion of cobmm$, is still more conspicuous in interiors, 
where every change of place produces so great a diversity 
of moving pertpeetwe — so much rich and complicated 
grouping among the columns <^ the foreground and dis- 
tance. A similar effect, though in an inferior degree, con- 
stitutes (Mie of the great beauties of a Gothic interior. 
Moreover, the superior taste and delicate perception of 
beauty so peculiar to the Greeks, led them to invest their 
architecture with an additional charm and picturesque grace, 
not only in the choice of site often on different levels, but 
bypladng and grouping the structures and their accessories 
in such a manner that they faced each other obliquely, and 
not always at right lines. This is well exemplified in the 
Athenian Acropolis, where the basement of the Parthenon 
is on a level with the capitals of the columns of the Propy- 
lea, and the facades of the triple Temple oV Minerva Folias 
and the Fandrosium differ in then* levels from each other, 
as well as from the Parthenon, whUe, at the same time, 
neither of these buildings ranges with each other at right 
lines or angles. On passing through the celebrated portico 
of the Propylea, the Parthenon being situated a little to the 
right, presented a view of its west front and the peristyle 
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of its northern flank in perspective, precisely at that dis- 
tance and angle most favourable to the united splendours of 
its architecture and statuary. In like manner, the porch 
of the Peribolus, encompassing the celebrated Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens, was so disposed that the 
spectator found himself opposite to one of the angles of 
the temple, and thus enjoyed the most favourable view of 
that magnificent edifice.* In either case, had the front or 
flank been placed opposite to the entrance, in accordance 
with modem practice, the effect would have been much 

impaired.! 

Considering the enthusiastic admiration expressed by 
English architects, writers, and dilettanti, of the Grecian in 
the abstract, it is much to be lamented that they should 
entertain so decided and unaccountable an aversion to its 
modem and practical restoration. They do not even 
attempt it in their favourite and flimsy brick-and-stucco 
style. In Scotland we have made the attempt, and, in- 
deed, have partly succeeded. Nor can it be denied, that 
there exists among our architects, as well as amateurs, an 
eamest desire, as far as circumstances will permit, to restore 
the Grecian in a few select public stractures, not merely in 
its orders and component parts, as porticos, &c., but in its 
genuine purity of composition and massive constmction. 
Let those who doubt the tmth of this assertion view the 
classic works of Flayfair, Hamilton, and Bum. 

The Grecian temple, in all its purity, uncontaminated by 
windows opening through its intercolumniations, spires, 
belfries, arcades, and other modem accompaniments, would 
be peculiarly suitable to some of our national stmctures of a 

* Topography ofAUum, bj Lieutenajit Colonel Leake, p. 141. 

t The High School, on the Calton Hill, may be cited as a modem 
example of the same principles being reduced to practice. Mr Hamil- 
ton has saccessfully availed himself of the different levels of the terraces 
to effect a picturesqae variety in the disposition and grouping of the 
different members of the structure ; nor ought it to escape observation, 
that the two pavilions of the flanks aire not placed at right angles to the 
body of the stractare, but Usee each other obliquely. 
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Simple character — ^metropolitan churches, national galleries, 
public halls, &c. It might be lighted by lanterns or small 
flat cupolas on the roof, or by windows looking to an 
inner court, — as in the Glyptothec of Mnoich, the Walhalla, 
and the Madeleine, — so arranged as not to injure its 
dassical form. But it were absurd to attempt such 
structures, unless the site be favourable, the dimensions 
on a proper scale, and stone and granite be employed in 
the construction. Moreover, the highest style of Gfedan 
architecture requires sculptural and pictorial decoration, to 
produce its full effect. The peiibolus, too, with its porticos 
and statuary, which generally encircled the principal Greek 
temples, must have powerfully enhanced their beauty and 
grandeur. Imitations of the temples, on a reduced scale, 
how correct soever in composition and proportions, are 
contemptible and abortive. Bestorations of a few of the 
most celebrated temples of antiquity, executed in a style of 
national grandenr L magnifiL^'in their exterior an 
interiors, and decorated with statuary and pamting, would 
call forth the admiration of all men of taste and refinement; 
and by enabling the community to appreciate the beauty 
and majesty of Grecian architecture, in its genuine purity 
and real dimensions, of which the Anglo-Greek is incapable 
of conveying even a glimpse — would be the most power- 
fal means of fixing and improving the public taste, and 
preparing the way for new and successful modifications of 
existing styles. 

Once possessed of examples of the higher dass of temples, 
a few of the other Grecian structures might be attempted. 
For example, what a noble model would the Athenian Fro- 
pylea afford, for a triumphal portico or decorative vestibule ! 
A modified Greek, with windows and other modem acces- 
sories judiciously disposed, would open up a still wider 
field for modem adaptation and combination. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be denied, that the costliness of the pure 
Greek, the difficulty of finding suitable materials, and adapt- 
ing it to many sites, as well as the limited accommodation 
it affords, oppose insurmountable obstacles to its being 
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extensively employed for public bnildings. Even the modi- 
fied Greek is not altogether exempt from similar objections. 
In this dilemma, why not call in the Roman and Italian to 
supply the deficiency? Besides their intrinsic excellence, 
they would produce an elegant variety and agreeable con- 
trast. Indeed, the modem Anglo-Greek, as regards the 
application of the portico, is Roman in its character. As 
such, we have no fault to find with it ; its best specimens 
are handsome and appropriate ; the only mistake is to style 
it, par excellence^ Greek, because some of its appendages 
and component parts are Greek. If, however, our modem 
architects disdain imitating Grecian architecture, which they 
profess so much to admire, it is not likely they will adopt 
the Roman and Italian, which most of them afiect to despise. 
The Romans, we have seen, at first imitated and adopted, 
as nearly as their inferior taste and execution would permit, 
the architecture of Greece ; but they must have soon dis- 
covered that stractures, so simple and severe in their com* 
position, were not suited to the growing wants and exten- 
sive accommodations required for their public edifices. 
Accordingly, without abandoning the Greek; which they 
stiU retained with a slight modification, for much of their 
ornamental architecture, they combined the Etruscan arch 
and vault with the Grecian orders ; and by superadding the 
Eastem cupola, and availing themselves of the license of 
placing one order above another, succeeded in producing a 
new and original modified style, admirably fitted for those 
vast and varied fabrics destined to minister to the grandeur 
of an empire only bounded by the limits of the known 
world. The excellence of this mixed style is to be estimated, 
not by onalywng and criticiging its parts in detail^ and com- 
paring them with those of the Greeks but by its grandeur of 
composition and general effect^ by its successful combination 
of architectural inventions and resourcesunknoum to the Greeks, 
as well as by its infinitely gretUer accommodation and variety 
of application. The Italian architects have not only re- 
stored the mixed Roman, and adapted it to modem wants 
and purposes in their magnificent Falatian style, but may 
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justly daim the merit of adoptmg and improving the Byzan- 
tine cupola, and combining it with a classical modification 
of Roman, thns producing one of the most sublime and 
splendid results of modem architecture. The It-alian archi- 
tecture exhibits, it is true, a great yariety and marked con- 
trast of styles, much beauty, and, at the same time, much 
corruption and deformity, more especially in ecdedastical 
architecture. Yet modem architects may select the best 
examples, avoiding andcorrectingtheir eirorB and deviations, 
which do not affect the character of the styles. In a word, 
a select and improved Roman and Italian would be the 
best suited to the greater proportion of our public edifices, 
and to our ordinary street architecture. These styles have 
stood the test of ages ; they embrace every variety of form 
and composition ; they are comparatively economical in their 
constroction, admitting of brick and plaster, as well as 
stone and marble, besides being adapted to edifices and 
sites of almost every description — to the simple elegance of 
a private mansion, or the magnificence of a royal palace. 
No man, indeed, whose taste is not perverted by the gross- 
est bigotry and paradox, can behold, without admiration, 
the numerous remains of Roman magnificence — ^her temples, 
forums, thermae, amphitheatres, triumphal arches, columns, 
&c., or the restoration of that architecture, and its improved 
modification, in the splendid works of Brunelleschi, Bra- 
mante, Raffael, Julio Romano, Michel Angelo, Palladio, 
and the great Italian masters, as proudly displayed in their 
noble palaces and public stmctures, gorgeous churches and 
lofty domes. In defiance of the caprices of taste, and the 
rage for innovation, the Vatican Basilica, the chef-dTcewfre 
of the Italian school, will, with all its imperfections, con- 
tinue to command the homage of generations and genera- 
tions yet unborn, as the most beautiful, spacious, and 
magnificent temple ever raised by man to his Creator. 

Unless modem architects be prepared to relinquish the 
cupola, the vault, and the arch — ^the practice of placing one 
order above another — ^the subdivision into stories — as well as 
the application of the orders as appendages and parasitical 
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decoration, — it is gross affectation and inconsistency to sneer 
and inveigh as they do ^t the Roman and Italian. Even 
supposing the Italian masters had at an early period ob- 
tained access to the remains of Greece, whatever might have 
been the result in the purity of the individual order, or the 
restoration of the temple and other Grecian structures, it is 
impossible to imagine that they could have overlooked the 
admirable scope afforded by the combinations of the arch 
and vault, and the practice of placing one order above 
another; nor could their acquaintance with the Grecian 
have in the least facilitated the improvement and applica- 
tion of the modem cupola, the boast of the Italian school, 
'^ the noblest offspring of the arch, and the most glorious 
addition which, since the suppression of the pure Grecian 
style, has been made to architecture/^ Moreover, it cannot 
be too often repeated, that the superiority of the Grecian 
consists, not exclusively in the mere proportions of the indi- 
vidual orders and details, but in the general composition 
and collocation of the entire structure, *^ presenting to the 
eye one unbroken whole, complete on every side, and grace- 
ful in all its parts/' When on a small scale, or combined 
In portions, it is decidedly inferior both to the Roman and 
Italian. 

Neither ought the Grotbic to be neglected, though its 
modem restorations, with few exceptions, exhibit little of 
its distinctive character or beauty. The only remedy 
would be to imitate some of the best portions of the dif- 
ferent styles, ecclesiastical as well as castellated. With 
regard to statuary — ^an essential attribute of the ecclesi- 
astical Gothic — ^whatever scraples may be entertained by 
Presbyterians, there seems no reason whatever for Episco- 
palians objecting to it any more than to painted altar pieces, 
or stained glass windows. There is no necessity, however, 
for the sculpture being a copy, or even imitation, of the 
ancient style ; that would be both bad taste and prepos- 
terous. Much of it, we have already remarked, is hideous, 
fantastic, and indecent ; it ought simply to be of a scrip- 
tural character. For the castellated Gothic, WarwicJL, 
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Amndel, Baby, Alnwick, and many other remains, offer 
ample materials. The Elizabethan, and the style of James I. 
are peculiarly well snited to domestic stmctm^s of a high 
class, as well as other public buildings of ancient associa- 
tions. In addition to their intrinsic excellence and pic- 
turesque beauty, they have a double claim to our notice in 
being indisputably national, and of English growth. As a 
yariety, even the Lombard and Byzantine might be occa* 
sionally employed. In a word, in spite of the purists, 
stylists, optimists, and the advocates for one universal 
and exclusive architecture, a selection and adaptation — ^not 
a mixture — of these different styles, judiciously made, 
according to site, association, and circumstances, would 
afford ample scope for the taste and discrimination of our 
architects, besides lajdng the best foundation for the inven- 
tion of new modifications and original styles. 

With respect to English architecture, more especially 
that of the metropolis, it will be in vain that her archi- 
tects improve their taste, possess the highest professional 
attainments, or select the purest models for imitation, as 
long as they and their patrons and employers adhere to the 
slight and tawdry brick and stucco, and patent papier 
macM style. This it is which corrupts the taste both of the 
profession and the public. Let them retain it for their 
mushroom rows of dwelling-houses and cottages om^; bat 
if they have any regard for the taste, character, and dignity 
of the country, let stone, granite, and marble, be the only 
materials used in their national structures. The immediate 
cons^uence would be a more correct and masculine style. 
Indeed, the idea of producing any thing chaste, classical, or 
dignified, with such trumpery and perishable materials, is 
altogether preposterous and impossible. Without solidity 
and duration, architecture loses all its value ; it is no better 
than a scenic representation of a theatre or a pantomime. 

The horror of imitation entertained by our architects, 
seems to proceed, in a great measure, from confounding 
architecture with sculpture and painting. In the two 
latter, which have their prototypes in nature and man, 
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any pretensions to originality would be totally inconsistent 
with slayishly copying attitudes, gronps, or features from 
other works of art, ancient or modem, except as a study ; 
because, having living nature as his model, it is the artistes 
own fault if he copies her at second-hand. The architect 
stands in a different predicament. Though influenced by 
certain analogies, architecture, as we have already seen, 
possesses no specific prototype in nature. It is, for obvious 
reasons, more limited by fixed principles, rules, and mathe- 
matical precision — ^by the laws of stability and fitness for 
definite purposes. In the arrangement and proportions of 
its component parts, it affords infinitely less scope for the 
fancy. It is addressed less to the passions and senses, than 
to the judgment and reasoning faculties. Its proportions 
and style of composition, once fixed, cannot be materially 
altered or transposed without impairing its beauty and 
character. Its monuments, costly and lasting, will not ad- 
mit of being removed or remodelled at pleasure : they must 
remain permanent objects of beauty or deformity. Hence, 
in this art, experiments and capricious innovations are 
attended with more than ordinary risk and responsibility. 
Even in statuary and painting, a free imitation of style and 
manner is not deemed incompatible with originality ; much 
more ought such a latitude to be permitted in architecture ; 
nay, it ceases there to be a latitude — ^it becomes a duty. Yet 
our architects, and writers on the art, with all their admira- 
tion of particular styles, disdain, not merely restoration, but 
all species of imitation, as degrading to their character as 
artists and men of original genius. They talk, forsooth, of 
imbuing themselves with the spirit of the ancient masters I 
— of rivalling, of surpassing the architecture of Greece I 
But though they disdain imitating any one style or master, 
they have no objection to borrow and pilfer from all styles 
and all masters, and form a sort of nondescript patchwork of 
their own. Haunted by the imputation of being copyists, 
and incited by a rage for novelty and originality, they abandon 
themselves to capricious innovation, and vain attempts to 
alter what they cannot improve, — *' propensities that would 
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seem to prevent perfection from being stationaiy for any 
length of time in the works of man." This rage for novelty 
and innovation — ^this repugnance to follow the standards of 
perfection in the art — has produced a variable and cormpt 
taste, and engendered a species of architecture over modem 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain, neither Grecian, 
Boman, Italian, nor Gothic, but a corrupt mixture of all. 
It is remarked by Gibbon, that ^^ genius may anticipate, but 
the artist cannot hope to equal, till he has learned to imitate, 
the works of his predecessors." Had the Greeks and Bomans 
adopted the maxims and practice of the modems, never 
could they have attained excellence in the art ; or, if attained, 
have preserved it for any length of time. 

It has been asserted, that architecture is not an imitation 
of nature ; that its forms and proportions being conventional, 
do not admit of abstract p^ection, but are susceptible of 
as many varieties of perfection as of (iestination. Were this 
principle admitted in its full latitude, it must extend to the 
individual forms and details, as well as to the general com- 
position and combination. Why, then, stoop to borrow at aU 
from the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Italian, or Gothic ? Why 
not strike at once into bold and original invention — ^give 
birth to a new conventional architecture — ^new orders and 
proportions of columns — ^new entablatures, mouldings, and 
ornaments — ^new forms and combination of arches, arcades, 
and cupolas, in unison with the boasted independence of 
modem genius and fancy — ^that shall at once supersede all 
base and grovelling imitation of established rules and models, 
and found an unequivocal and legitimate claim to novelty 
and originality? But should the pretensions of those 
modem champions of original invention and genius not soar 
quite so high — should they, in spite of their lofty aspirations, 
be unable to emancipate themselves from the long-established 
and elementary forms of antiquity, round which their ima- 
ginations continue to linger, — ^let them not be ashamed of 
imitating the works of their masters, before they attempt 
new combinations and original styles. 
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HEBREW SCULPTUBE. 

ScuLPTtJRE, or carving, taken in a large sense, seems to 
have been common to all nations, even the most barbarous. 
Of scolpture, properly so called, onr earliest notices are 
derived from Scriptnre. At a very early period it would 
appear that the Hebrews possessed a certain knowledge of 
sculpture and design, as well as a familiar acquaintance 
with the working and casting of metals. We read of 
Laban^s images, (teraphim,) of Aaron^s golden calf, and 
their repeated idolatries in raising graven and molten 
images on altars and high-places to Baal and other strange 
gods.* Thongh the law of Moses strictly forbade the 
Israelites the use of images for the purpose of idolatry, it 

* Cedrentu conjectares that Saras was the first to erect statues in hon- 
our of those who had signalised themselves in battle, and that the art 
descended to Phare, father of the patriarch Abraham. Syrwps, Hiaior,, 
vol. i. p. 45. 

According to Winkehnann, the handsome configuration of the Israelites 
must have impressed them with a certain taste for art and the beautiful, 
not onlj in sculpture but in design and high finish ; in support of which 
hypothesis, he refers to the passage in Scripture, 2 Kings, zxiv. 16, 
where it is recorded that among the captives carried off by Nebuchad- 
nezzar there were a thousand craftsmen and smiths ; and this he does on 
the assumption that the Hebrew words are erroneously translated, and 
ought to be or^wto, — overlooking the qualifying words in the verse, 
which, so far from bearing out such an interpretation, confirms the 
ordinaiy reading that they were artisalis used in war. 
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did not elLtend to figures and representations of angels, 
chembim, men and animals, as emblematical of holy things, 
or as decorative and monumental. By the command of 
Jehovah himself, two cherabim of beaten gold, with ex- 
tended wings, were i^aced over the mercy-seat of the taber- 
nacle, and ten curtains of fine twined linen, and blue, and pur- 
ple, and scarlet, were made with cunning work of cherubim ; 
besides the tables and pillows overlaid with pure gold and 
silver. And in the description of the temple of Jerusalem, 
we learn that, by the same divine command, two cherubim 
of image work, with extended wings, and of gigantic dimen- 
sions, oveilaid with gold, were placed in the most holy house ; 
that the veil of blue, and purple, and crimson, and fine 
linen was inwrought with cherubim. We read of the 
altar <^ brass, of the sea of molten brass resting upon 
twelve brazen oxen, of the gold chapiters of the columns, 
and numerous gold and brazen vessels of the temple and 
priesthood. Yet we are informed by Josephus and other 
authorities, that the Hebrews of later times were prohibited 
from the use of any figures, even- the most indifierent, inso- 
much that they implored the Emperor Yitellius, not to allow 
the Roman standard-bearers to pass through the country, 
because the standards repres^ited eagles and other figures. 

Though the Hebrews unquestionably possessed a practical 
knowledge of sculpture and the casting of metals at a very 
eariy period, it does not appear that they ever attained 
aiiy excellence, much less, as asserted by some writers, that 
they were the original inventors of the fine arts. Indeed 
the fact recorded in Scripture, that Solomon engaged artists 
from Tyre and Sidon to execute the great works of the 
temple, implies a decided inferiority in the arts to theur 
Phoenician neighbours. 

With regard to the golden Jupiter of the ancient and 
magnificent temple of Jupiter Belus at Babylon, and the 
other divinities of the Assyrians, Chaldeans, Babylonians, 
and neighbouring countries, our only knowledge, until veiy 
recently, was derived fromihe slight and vague accounts in 
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ancient authors ; and the allnsions in the prophecy of Daniel 
to their idolatry and images of gold, silver, brass, iron, 
wood, and stone, some of which are described as of colossal 
dimensions. Referring to the discovery of the Assyrian 
subterranean palaces, by Messrs Botta and Layrd, already 
noticed under a former head, we have seen that the sta- 
tuary and relievi with which they are adorned, are described 
as exhibiting a knowledge of anatomy and character, as 
well as a wonderful energy; while their vases, drinking 
cups, and shields, adorned with lions, animals, and flowers, 
rival in taste the productions of Greece. 

PH(ENICL4N SCULFTURB. 

Of Ph<Bnician art, no remains exist ; our only know- 
ledge of it being derived from slight indications in Scrip- 
ture and ancient authors. Nothing positive, therefore, 
can be said of its design or style of composition ; nor is 
there any hope of making discoveries that could throw light 
on the subject. There are extant, it is true, a few Cartha- 
genian medals, struck in Spain, Malta, and Sicily, some of 
which are, in the opinion of Winkelmann, equal to the 
most beautiful works of Greece ; but M. Carlo Fea, and 
other eminent judges, think they are the work of Greek 
artists. Even granting that they were executed by Car- 
thagenian artists, they cannot be regarded as fair specimens 
of Phoenician art. 

That the Phoenicians attained eminence in architecture 
and decorative art, cannot be doubted, both from the allu- 
sions in ancient authors, as well as the fact that Solomon 
engaged them to execute the great works of the temple. 
Their geographical position was peculiarly favourable in 
reference to Egypt, the Holy Land, Persia, Greece, Italy, 
andEtruria— countries with which they were in close affinity. 
Their commerce extended over the known world, far be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules. Their wealth, prosperity, and 
refined civilisation, were a by-word among the nations. 

p 
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They were remarkable for their perseyering industry and 
enterprise — ^for their skill in science and the nseM arts — 
for the discovery and manufacture of glass — ^for the working 
and casting of metals — ^for rich embroidered tapestries and 
veils — for carving and chasing wood — for dyeing, more 
especially the Tyrian purple — for their elaborate works in 
ivory, which they brought to great perfection. We know, 
too, that their temples and public buildings were richly 
decorated with statues, columns of gold, and a profusion of 
emeralds and precious stone^. 

EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE. 

Egyptian sculpture claims an antiquity far beyond the 
reach of historical record. The sculpture and pictorial 
decorations of the walls of Thebes prove that it had at- 
tained its greatest eminence eighteen ce^ituries before the 
Christian era. Yet is there reason to suppose that Egypt 
received her civilisation, knowledge, and art, from Ethiopia. 
The striking resemblance between the deities and sculpture 
of Egypt and Hindostan, has led to the supposition either 
that the one nation had borrowed from the other, or that 
they had one common origin.* 

The vast, colossal, and imposing style of Eg3rptian sculp- 
ture — its rigidity — want of nature and grace — its fixed con- 
ventional and unchangeable characters — ^may be traced to 
several causes : to their religion, laws, and customs, which 
strictly prescribed not only the objects, but the precise 
forms, positions, and attributes of their idols ; to their divi- 
sion into castes, by which art was reduced to a mechanical 
trade, without honour or consideration ; to their ign(»rance 
of anatomy and horror at dissection ; to the want of genias, 
talent, and emulation, among their artists ; and above all, 
to their natural deformity of conformation, both in figure 
and countenance. 

The attitudes of their figures, whether sitting or standing, 
are awkward and unnatural ; the bones and musdes feebly 
* AndmU Seu^ffture. Dilettanti. 
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indicated; the eyes flat and oblique, not snnk as in the 
Grecian statues, but almost even with the head ; the eye- 
brows, eyelashes, and the border of the lips, marked by 
snnk lines ; the nose thick and flat ; the cheek-bones high ; 
the chin small, receding and pointed ; the line of the mouth 
at the angles, drawn upwards ; the mouth always shut, and 
the lips full and separated by a simple incision ; the ears 
placed very high ; the heads of both sexes large and coarse ; 
the feet broad, clumsy, and without articulation of the toes. 
The eyes are occasionally composed of different materials 
from the statue — such as metals and even precious stones. 

Their divinities, either in human shape or with the heads 
of birds and beasts, were inscribed with hieroglyphic and 
symbolical attributes, which have afforded subjects of endless 
dispute and controversy among the learned. The Sphinx, 
a favourite symbol, is too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Their naked figures are characterised by straight and 
immoveable lines. In their standing figures the feet are 
not turned out, but placed on a parallel line, one foot being 
placed before the other. In sitting ones, the arms are 
fixed to the sides, except in women, where the left hand 
is occasionally folded over the breast ; the legs are parallel ; 
the feet in a line and pressed together; the back not visible, 
being imbedded in the block of stone. The figures of men, 
both in statues and reliefs, are generally naked, with the 
exception of an apron gathered in small plaits, and tied round 
the haunches, and occasionally a large collar round the neck, 
that descends on the breast. In female statues, the drapery, 
consisting of the tunic, robe, and mantle, is only indicated by 
raised edges or borders surrounding the neck, breast, and 
limbs. 

The covering of the head is varied, fanciful, and grotesque ; 
sometimes resembling a mitre, flattened at the top. Some- 
times it is a dog^s skin, so arranged that the paws are tied 
in front, like the lion^s skin on Hercules. Some of the 
figures of women have a head-dress resembling a tower of 
false hair: others a mass of plaited linen or cotton, like the 
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great Isis of the Capitol. ^NTo Egyptian statne has shoes or 
sandals. Plutarch says the women went barefooted. The 
dimensions of their colossal figures far surpassed those of 
any other nation. The sitting figures of Memnon at Thebes 
are fifty feet in height ; the Sphinx near the great Pyramid 
is twenty-five feet ; and there were many other statues of 
equal height, of which fragments still remain ; not to men- 
tion those described by Herodotus — one before the Temple 
of Vulcan at Memphis, the other at Sais, each measuring 
seventy-five feet. 
Winkelmann classes Egyptian sculpture into three styles. 

1. From the most remote times to the conquest by Cam- 
byses. 2. From the conquest by Cambyses to the Grecian 
conquest. 3. The period of Roman imitation under Had- 
nan. M. Carlo Fea objects to Winkelmann's division as 
imperfect, and proposes five, including the Roman style of 
imitation. 1. The common and ordinary style of the most 
remote ages up to the ninth year of the reign of Sesostris. 

2. The new style introduced by Sesostris, who reigned 
twenty-four years. Both Diodorus and Herodotus say 
that this sovereign, on his return to Egypt after his victo- 
rious expedition into Asia, undertook great works and vast 
structures, including numerous temples and obelisks ; and 
that in such works he employed no native Egyptians, but 
only the strangers he had brought as prisoners, and of whom 
the greater proportion were Babylonians. This, M. Carlo 
Fea thinks, will account for these works being in a different 
and better style, as far as the mythology and hieroglyphic 
forms of the Egyptians would permit. 3. He thinks that 
the third style cannot be attributed to Cambyses, who car- 
ried off the prisoners to his own kingdom of Persia, and 
despoiled the temples of their gold, silver, ivory, and other 
ornaments, as well as of the statues of their gods. It is to 
the Greeks that he ascribes the third style, and the amelio- 
ration of the taste of the Egyptians in design — not exda- 
sively, however, to the successors of Alexander the Great, as 
is generally done, but partly to the reigns of Psammeticus and 
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Amasis, wlio formed an intimate connexion and alliance with 
the Ionian and Carian Greeks. Under the successors of 
Alexander, at least the three Ptolemies, the new style rose to 
a higher degree of perfection ; yet it soon began to decline 
under these princes. 4. The Roman conquest of Egypt, and 
the style of imitation, which began when its religion and di- 
vinities were received at Rome — more especially by Had- 
rian, though his successors also continued to sanction it. The 
greater part of these imitations have been found in the Villa 
Hadriana. They consist of two kinds — the one close copies 
of the ancient Egyptian figures — the other the Egyptian 
mixed with the Greek. The heads are generally wanting. 
Besides imitation statues and relievi, there are canopi and 
engraved stones in this style, characterised by figures and 
symbols, — for instance the Scarabies. 5. Egyptian artists 
still continued to execute statues till the end of the reign of 
Theodosius the Great. M. Carlo Fea is of opinion that 
most of the figures of divinities, priests, and mummies, 
alluded to by Count Caylus, and which adorn the different 
galleries of Europe, are to be referred to this period, and 
not to that implied in their classification by antiquarians 
under the first and second styles of Winkelmann.* 

The chief differences between the ancient and the Greco- 
Egyptian styles, are in the improvement of the features and 
individual parts, and a more free arrangement of the arms 
and legs ; the forms, characters, position, and attributes, 
remaining substantially the same up to the very extinction 
of Egyptian art. The ancient sculptures were very 
generally inscribed with hieroglyphics ; those executed under 
the Greek domination had none. Their architectural relievi 
were cut or sunk in the stone, and then slightly relieved 
from the ground. Relievi, properly so called, were only ex- 
ecuted by the Egyptians in bronze cast in moulds. Some 
of their bas-reliefs, executed probably at a time when the 
strictness of their laws was relaxed, display more nature 

* Winkelnutim, torn. i. 11 y. iLchAp. l,Mid note by Carlo Fea, pp. 100-3L 
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and freedom. This was the case in the representation of 
animals, many of which are distingoished by much beanty 
and natnre — for example, the large Sphinx of the villa 
Borghese — the two lions of the Capitol — and two others 
at the Fontana Felice. Yet, restricted as their sculpture 
was in form and attitude, it cannot be denied that the heads 
and countenances of many of their statues convey a certain 
expression of ideal grandeur; and this, combined with their 
colossal size, simplicity and breadth of execution, architec- 
tonic character, and great antiquity, invests them with a 
peculiar interest and sublimity. 

ETRUSCAN SCtTLPTURE. 

In spite of the innumerable volumes, treatises, and the- 
ories that have been produced on the origin and history of 
the Etruscans, our actual knowledge of them has received no 
accession. It is remarked by Niebuhr, that no department of 
ancient history has elicited so much unprofitable dogmatism 
and rash conjecture as the Etrusoan, from the time of 
Ensius of Viterbo to the present. No historian of this 
nation has been handed down to us. But from incidental 
notices in ancient authors, and inscriptions very imperfectly 
deciphered, we may gather that they were a very ancient 
and poweriul people, who had been established in Italy 
many centuries before the foundation of Rome; that a 
colony of Pelasgi, or Tyrrhenians, from Arcadia and Attica, 
emigrated at a very early period to Etruria, with whom the 
Etrurians became incorporated ; that, besides smaller rein- 
forcements from Lydia and Asia Minor, a second transmi- 
gration, according to Herodotus, took place three centuries 
posterior to the age of Homer ; that, fortified by such allies, 
they pushed their influence and conquests over the greater 
portion of Italy. Their commerce extended to all the 
neighbouring nations, and even to Phoenicia. They adopted 
the alphabet, mythology, and arts of the Greeks, but not 
their language. They reached a high degree of civilisation, 
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and were particularly devoted to the caltivation of the fine 
arts, in which they attained an excellence only surpassed 
in grandeor by the monuments of Egypt, and in ideal 
beauty by those of Greece.* 

Their government was a rigid aristocracy, so regulated as 
to monopolise the priesthood, the law-making, and the leader- 
ship of armies. They even gave rulers, laws, and religious 
rites to Rome ; but were at length subjugated by that power. 
That their language long survived their independence, is 
testified by inscriptions so late as the empire. The affinity 
of their alphabet to the Greek, has enabled so much of its 
records in the sepulchres to be deciphered, as, with the aid of 
the Roman version, to confirm the fact asserted by ancient 
authors, that their language was entirely distinct from the 
Greek, as well as the later classical Latin. Like the eastern 
languages, it was written frt>m right to left.f In their 
tombs and subterranean sepulchres have been found most 
of their works of art now extant. Those of the great and 
wealthy may be regarded as subterranean museums, em- 
bracing painting and sculpture, besides innumerable other 
objects illustrative of their mythology, usages, and habits. 
From those interesting sources of information, three im- 
portant inferences have been drawn: — that their religion 
was based on a belief of the immortality of the soul, — a 
conviction of its responsibility beyond the grave for the 
deeds done in the body, — and that the female sex was the 
companion, not the slave of man, honoured in life as well as 
in death. They possessed a school of ait remarkable for its 
nationality and beauty. Their works consisted of statues, 
both of marble and bronze, relievi, terra-cottas, paintings, 
vases, medals, coins, and engraved stones. Their statues 

* Quarterly Review^ No. 184. 

■f* Sir W. Bethune, in his Etruria Celiica, has attempted to decipher 
the Etrascan as identified with the Phoenician and Ibero-Celtic. It is, 
however, entirely by the analogy of sounds — a fallacious guide in a 
slippery language like the Celtic — and not by any grammatical coinci- 
dence. 
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and scnlptiiTes extant, at least those called Etrnscan, 
resemble so closely the early, and even later styles of the 
Greeks, that it is often impossible to pronomice with cer- 
tainty as to their anthenticity. 

Winkelmann is of opinion, that they carried art anierior 
to the Greeks to a certain state of excellence.'^ Gnamacei 
goes even farther, and pretends that Italy is the cradle of 
classic art; that the Greeks received their art fix>m the 
Etruscans at the very time the latter had brought it to the 
highest perfection ; that, subsequently, art declined in Etmria 
while it was flourishing in Greece ; that if the Greeks en- 
joyed the honour, it was because they had the address to 
conceal the name of their master, and to appropriate the 
Etruscan works as their ownl 

Winkelmann divides Etruscan art into three epochs. 
The first characterised by sharp lines, stiflhess of attitude, 
forced action, no approach to beauty of feature, nor any 
indication of muscles. Some of the smaller figures, both in 
their features, hanging and attached arms, and parallel feet, 
have a strong resemblance to the Egyptian. But in spite 
of tins rudeness of design in their sculpture, they contrived 
to give the most elegant and graceful forms to their vases. 
He supposes that the second style commenced with the age 
of Phidias. It is characterised by an exaggerated indica- 
tion and swelling of the muscles and articulations — the 
hair arranged in gradations — the movements affected, 
and sometimes forced. He thinks that, up to this period, 
they had but an imperfect knowledge of Greek art. The 
third style was derived from the Greek colonists of Magna 
GraBcia. It is very visible in the medals of the cities of the 
Campagna, the heads of the divinities bearing a perfect 
resemblance to the Greek statues. The medals of Capua 
represent Jupiter with the hair disposed in the sweep- 
ing manner of the Greeks. The most of their sepulchral 
urns, composed of alabaster of Volterra, are to be referred 

* Origme Italidie, 
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to this period. * Their architecture was massive and vaulted. 
Latterly they adopted a modification of the Grecian Doric, 
which has been styled Tuscan, constructed chiefly of 
wood. 

M. Heyne more correctly divides Etruscan art into five 
epochs. 1. In its infancy and rude state. 2. When it begins 
to show sjrmptoms of Greek and Pelasgic art. 3. When it 
discovers traces of the mythology and art of the Egyptians. 
4. Includes the productions of a higher excellence which do 
not deviate from the Greek mythology. 5. When Etruscan 
art had reached its greatest excellence by the imitation of 
the Grecian ideal, and by adopting their mythology. The 
figures on many of the vases called Etruscan, in design, 
proportion, purity of form, and appropriate drapery, equal 
the finest productions of Greece. After the Roman con- 
quest, their art gradually declined and became almost ex- 
tinct. 

Without advocating the extravagant claims set up for 
the priority, originality, and perfection of Etruscan art, it 
may be safely admitted that at a very early age they had 
attained an advancement which, though comparatively 
rude, was, if not prior to, independent of Grecian art. 
But, with regard to the remains, including statues, 
relievi, terra-cottas, vases, medals, &c., about which so 
much has been written by archaeologists, connoisseurs, and 
artists, whether they are designated Etruscan, Pelasgian, 
Campanian, Sicilian, Egypto-Grecian, Greco-Italic, or 
Ceromographic — for they have received all these appella- 
tions, in accordance with the various theories that have 
been propounded — ^there can be little doubt that the second 
and third styles of Winkelmann, and the fourth and fifth 
epochs of Heyne, are more or less Greek in their principle 
of imitation, if not really the work of Greek artists of 
Magna Grsecia. 

* Count Caylus likewise adopts three styles. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP GRECIAN SCUIiFTITRE. 

If the Greeks were indebted to the Egyptians for their 
rudiments of architecture, it is equally probable that they 
derived their first knowledge of scnlptnre from the same 
sonrce. Nor can that be deemed any disparagement of their 
genios and originality, as they soon outstripped their masters, 
and reached a pinnacle of perfection in the art to which no 
other people have presumed even to aspire. Winkelmann, 
indeed, makes a foint but unsuccessful attempt to prove that 
sculpture was indigenous in Greece. He does not deny that 
the G-reeks adopted the mythology and deities of the Egyp- 
tians, but contends that in so doing they neither copied 
their forms nor imitated their sculptural taste. 

The history of Grecian sculpture may be divided into 
four great epochs. 1. From the infancy of the art, includ- 
ing the Daedalian statues and the school of Eguia, to the 
commencement of the career of Phidias. 2. From Phidias 
and his contemporaries to the death of Alexander the Great. 
3. From the death of Alexander the Great to the Roman 
conquest. 4. The Greco-Roman sculpture until its final 
degradation. Flaxman^s classification of Grecian sculpture 
into three ages, — ^^ the heroic age, the philosophic age, and 
the age of maturity and perfection" — seems destitute of all 
foundation, and irreconcilable with the existing remains of 
Grecian statuary. 

The first epoch embraces what is known as the ancient 
style, being spread over a period of no less than twenty- 
five Olympiads. Of this style, which lasted till Phidias, 
little is known ; for, except some medals of Greece and her 
colonies, and a few bassi-relievi, and other doubtful speci- 
mens, no works of that period have been preserved. It Is 
usually characterised as bold and expressive — possessing a 
certain austere grandeur, though at the same time hard and 
destitute of grace. But it must necessarily have suffered 
many gradations ; nor is it unreasonable to suppose, that, 
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towards the latter part of the period, it had attained a cor- 
rectness of design, and force of expression, highly favonrable 
to the excellence which it reached in the succeeding age. 

To Phidias was reserved the glory of carrying statnary 
within a few years to its height of grandeur and sublimity. 
Intrusted by Pericles with the superintendence of all his 
great works, he was scarcely less distinguished in the 
sister arts of architecture and painting. Amid the numer- 
ous creations of his genius, the Minerva of the Parthenon 
and the Olympian Jupiter at Elis, both colossal and 
wrought in ivory and gold, were the most celebrated. He 
worked chiefly in marble, though occasionally in bronze. 
His favourite disciples were Alcamenes of Athens and 
Agoracritus of Pharos. Pausanias places the former on an 
equality of rank with Phidias, and speaks of his Venus as much 
admired for the extreme delicacy of the limbs. The relievi 
of the Centaurs and LapithsB on the exterior of the temple at 
Olympia, were sculptured by Agoracritus. The contempo- 
raries of Phidias,— Polycletus of Sicyon, Scopas, Pythagoras, 
Calamis, Ctesilaus, and Myron, — contributed to the great 
reformation of art. Whilst Phidias, in ivory and gold, and 
Polycletus in bronze, displayed every excellence, Scopas 
had acquired a scarcely inferior celebrity for his statues in 
marble. The group of Niobe and her children is attributed 
by Pliny either to Scopas or Praxiteles. He finished a 
Venus equal to that of Praxiteles,, and his Bacchante divided 
with it the admiration of the best judges of Greece. Ctesi- 
laus, jointly with Phidias and Polycletus, executed one of 
the three Amazons for the temple of Diana of Ephesus, and 
the Pericles commended by Pliny. Winkelmann denies the 
originality of the Dying Crladiator as the work of this artist^ 
It has been supposed with greater probability to be the copy 
of a bronze statue by Ctesilaus. Polycletus, second in 
rank to Phidias, was so famed for his knowledge of the 
proportions of the human figure, that his statue of one of 
the body-guard of the King of Persia was regarded as a 
perfect model, and called the Rule. He sought to elevate 
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the beauty of his figores above hnmaiiity. His favonrite 
subjects were youthful forms, — ApoUos, Bacchuses, &c. 
His most celebrated work was the colossal statue of Jnuo at 
Argos in ivory and gold. 

The prosperity and repose enjoyed by Athens at this 
period in consequence of her triumphant victories over her 
enemies, the wealth that flowed into her treasuries, the 
influence she obtained over the other states of Greece, com- 
bined with the enlightened government, refined taste, and 
muniflcent encouragement of Pericles, imparted an extra- 
ordinary impulse to the fine arts, and stimulated Phidias 
and his contemporaries to achieve works of sculpture and 
architecture which succeeding ages have in vain attempted 
to rival. His style was truly Homeric. In his Olympian 
Jupiter and Athenian Minerva, as well as the other 
branches of the Satumian family, he fixed the forms, 
countenances, and characteristics of these deities, and from 
his types no succeeding artist has ventured to depart. His 
successors were employed for another century in determin- 
ing the features and attributes of the other divinities, in all 
their varieties of infancy, youth, and adult age. 

With the exception of the remains of the sculpture of the 
Parthenon, no well authenticated specimens of the great 
masters of this period have been preserved to modem times. 
Winkelmann, indeed, is of opinion that the Pallas of the 
Villa Albani, and the Niobe and her family, are decidedly 
of this period ; but this is a mere conjecture, unsupported 
by any evidence. Others think, with as much reason, that 
the latter group Is by Praxiteles. As regards the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon, including that portion of them in 
the British Museum known as the Elgin Marbles, — without 
asserting that they are the work of Phidias, there is every 
reason to suppose that they were executed after his designs, 
and under his immediate inspection, if they did not receive 
the finishing touch from his own hand. They afford the 
only authentic example of the latest style of his age, and as 
such are invaluable. Indeed, without presuminer to discuss 
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the relative merits and excellence of the statuary and reUevi 
composing the principal groups, the most competent judges 
agree that, mutilated and defaced as they now are, they 
constitute the noblest and most interesting specimens of 
Grecian art extant, exhibiting a perfect union of nature and 
ideality.* Canova's opinion of these celebrated remains is 
well known. He pronounced them the very highest and 
purest style of classic art, combined with the truest imita- 
tion of nature ; and had no hesitation in giving them the 
preference over the finest specimens of the antique in Italy.f 
In a letter to M. Quatrem§re de Quincy (p. 288), he ex- 
presses himself in the following terms : "Ho veduto i 
marmi venuti di Grecia. De' bassirelievi gik ne avevano 
una idea dalle stampe, da qualche gesso ed aucora da qualche 
pezzo di marmo. Ma delle figure in grande, nelle quali 
1' artista pu6 far mostra del vero suo sapere, non ne sape- 
vano nulla. Se e vero che queste siano opere di Fidia, o 
dirette da esso, o ch'egli v'abbia posto le mani per ultimai*le ; 
queste mostrano chiaramente, che i gran maestri erano veil 
imitatori della bella natura; niente avevano di afiettato, 
niente di esagepato n^ di duro, cio^ nulla di quelle parti che 
si chiamerebbero di convenzione e geometriche. Conchiudo 
che tante e tante statue che noi abbiamo, con quelle esage- 
razioni, devono essere copie fatte da que'tanti scultori, 
replicavono le belle opere Greche per ispedirle a Roma. 
L'opere di Fidia sono una vera came, cio^ la bella natura, 
come lo sono le altre esimie sculture antiche." Visconti, 
who accompanied Canova to London, gave an opinion 
equally favourable and decided. M. Quatrem^re de 
Quincy, having visited London at an after period, ex- 

* The Temple of Minerva, on the Acropolis of Athens, erected hy 
Ictinus and Callicrates, -was under the direction of Phidias, and to him 
we prohahly owe the composition, style, and character of the sculpture, 
in addition to much in drawing and modelling, choice of the naked forms 
and draperj, as well as occasional execution of parts of the marhle. 
Flazman's Lectures, p. 88. Wilkin's Topography of Athens, p. 119. 

f Canova etses Ouvrages, par M. Quatremere de Quincy, pp. 294-8. 
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presses his eathusiftstic admiratioa of these remains as 
uniting grandeur and snblimitj of style with the truth and 
simplicity of natore. This anion of nature and ideality is 
the highest quality of art, whether in statuary or painting. 
Greek sutnary, li^e her oratory, had three modes or stjdes 
of imitation — the lowest, for men whom she portrajrs as they 
are, but correcting the marked imperfections ; the middle, 
for heroes, in which she introduces the beautiful and ideal 
with moderation ; the highest, for the gods, and here she 
puts forth all her strength to impress the most sublime 
traits of beauty and grandeur. 

It is alleged by Winkelmann, on the authority of a pas- 
sage in Pliny, that the style of Phidias in design and con- 
tours retained some of the characteristics of the preceding 
ancient manner, particulariy a certain square and angular 
peculiarity of conformation. Falconet and M. Carlo Fea 
contend that Winkelmann has entirely mistaken the 
meaning of his author in construing the term quadrattu 
into square and angular — carre et anguJUnre — inasmuch as 
Pliny, in the passage alluded to, and in anoth^ on the 
subject of the comparative proportion of the ancient statues, 
evidently makes use of the term quadratas veUrwm gtaturas^ 
for robust and compact, contrasted with the more slender 
proportions adopted by Lysippus. Suetonius uses quadratus 
in the same sense in the following passage when speaking of 
the stature of Vespasian : Staiura fuit quadraia compacHs 
firmiaque membris. The term square is no doubt often ap- 
plied to a strong, broad-shouldered man, but the addition of 
angular^ on which Winkelmann lays particular stress, 
changes the meaning altogether, and tends to produce a 
false and erroneous impression of the style of Phidias.* 
With equal and even greater propriety, mig^t the works of 
Michel Angelo and Raffael be stigmatised as square and 
angular, compared with those of Correggio and Guido. The 

* WitMmmm, Ht. iv. eap.6,Me.26. Note by M. Ciolo Fa*, his 
IteliAn edition. (Evmrea de FalotmeL Notee on the 34th Book of 
Pliny, torn. iiL p. 11 3, end note. 
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Elgin Marbles trinmpfaantly disprove sach an imputation ; 
and show that so far from being harsh, angular, and square, 
the style of Phidias was as remarkable for its dose imitation 
of select natnre, as for its grandeur and ideal beauty.* 

The subjugation of Athens by Sparta, at the conclusion 
of the Peloponnesian war, retarded the advancement of art ; 
but no sooner did she recover her liberty, than sculpture 
and the arts again revived, under Canachus, Itaucydes, 
Dinomenes, and Patrocles. During the short interval of 
repose that followed the conquests of Epaminondas, 
appeared Polycles, Cephisodotus, Leachares, and Hypato- 
doms. The struggle between Thebes and Sparta again in- 
volved Athens and the states of Greece in war, which was 
terminated by the battle of Mantinea, and the death of 
Epaminondas. A general peace succeeded. Pliny assigns 
this period, the 104th Olympiad, as the time when 
Praxiteles flourished. To Praxiteles is generally attributed 
the introduction of the style called the beautiftd and grace- 
ful. He worked both in bronze and marble. Of the 
characteristics of this style we can speak with more assu- 
rance, as it is certain that some of the noblest works now 
extant were produced at this period ; and that others, though 
of uncertain date, are decided imitations of the same school. 
The Venus of Cnidos by Praxiteles, was the most celebrated 
of antiquity.f He executed another with drapery, which 
was preferred by the inhabitants of Coos, for its severe 
modesty. The former remained uninjured at Cnidos, so 
late as the reign of the Emperor Arcadius. The Venus di 
Medici is supposed to be a variety of this statue. During 
the same period, painting attained its highest excellence in 
the works of Apelles, Pamphilus, Euphranor, Zeuxis, 
Nicias, and Parrhasius. 

The Macedonian yoke now began to be felt in Greece. 
Athens and all the other states being exhausted by their 

* Flaxmaii*8 Lectures on Sculptwre, pp. 1 1 1-14. 
+ It is deseribed by Lncian, and represented on a medal of Caracalla 
and Plautilla extant in the Imperial Cabinet of Florence. 
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fatal jealousies and intenninable civil wars, fell an easy 
prej to the ambition and artifices of Philip. His death 
produced no change but that of their master. Under the 
specious title of leader of the Greeks against the Persians, 
his son Alexander became actual ruler of all Greece. 
Under his reign the Grecian states enjoyed an indolent 
repose, and an inglorious liberty. Stripped of their former 
splendour, and deprived of the means of exercising their 
restless ambition and jealousy, there remained nothing but 
the recollection of their former grandeur and glory. Yet 
was this period particularly fertile in works of sculpture and 
painting, as well as in the cutting of gems and precious 
stones, which was brou^t to great perfection. But the 
great ornament of this age was Lysippus, who, with the 
aid of the celebrated painter Apelles, perfected the style 
introduced by Praxiteles. Lysippus devoted himself to the 
study of nature and anatomy, and to the correction of some 
errors, into which his predecessors had fallen, by seeking to 
produce certain ideal types too far removed from humanity. 
This, it is probable, applied more to his immediate predeces- 
sors and contemporaries, than to the school of Phidias. 
The object of the new style being grace and beauty, the 
contours were softened and rounded, the proportions of the 
figure rendered more taper and elegant, and the size of the 
head diminished. It must not, however, be supposed that 
it was destitute of grandeur and sublimity, any more than 
that of Phidias was of grace and beauty. In the former, it may 
be supposed the grand and sublime were held subordinate 
to the graceful and beautiM; in the latter, the graceful and 
beautiful to the grand and sublime. In each style, as much 
of the subordinate qualities would be admitted as was com- 
patible with the full development of the principal. The 
two styles were distinct ; the object of each being different. 
Neither Lysippus nor Praxiteles could therefore be said to 
have improved or reformed the style of Phidias, which 
had already reached its highest perfection ; but they in- 
vented a new and original one, which, though different in 
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object and maimer, had perhaps an equal claim to perfec- 
tion. To have attempted in the same style, and in the 
same degree, to unite the grandem* and sublimity of Phidias 
with the grace and beauty of Praxiteles and Lysippus, 
would have been vain and impossible — it would have been 
to unite contrarieties. The two sets of qualities could never 
, amalgamate, without neutralising each other ; one must 
have predominated. With reference to style, Praxiteles 
and Lysippus were in a manner, to Phidias and his school, 
what Raffael and Correggio are to Michel Angelo. 

Lysippus worked almost exclusively in bronze. He was 
celebrated for his equestrian statues and quadrigsB, which 
were very numerous, including the twenty- one equestrian 
statues raised in honour of the Guards of Alexander the 
Great, who perished in the passage of the Granicus. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary number of his works — amounting 
according to some authorities to six hundred, to others to 
fifteen hundred — ^it is to be lamented that all have perished in 
the wreck of antiquity. The group of the Laocoon is generally 
supposed to belong to this period. That it is the same 
statue alluded to by Pliny, cannot be doubted. Nor is the 
discovery that it is composed of different pieces, and not of 
one block of marble, by any means conclusive against such 
a supposition. The junctions, which are now hardly visible, 
must, in Pliny^s thne, have defied the closest inspection.* 

* It was found in a large niche, which seems to have been made for 
it, in a lofty vaalted chamber, to which no daylight was admitted, com- 
monicating with the Baths of Titus. These baths being now subter- 
raneous, owing to the accumulation of rubbish and debris of ancient 
Rome, must be viewed by torch-light. The author oever visited a 
spot with deeper interest than the chamber in which this celebrated 
group had slumbered for so many centuries. The right arm of Laocoon 
is modem ; but there seems great uncertainty by whom it was restored ; 
some, with Winkehnann, attributing it to Bernini, others to Gio- 
vanangelo, or Baccio Bandinello. It has been doubted whether the 
present position of the arm, raised above the head, be in conformity 
with the original attitude. The sons are supposed to have been restored 
by Augustus Comuchione di Pistoia. 

Q 
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About the same time flourished Fyrgotdes, tiie famous 
cutter of gems, who possessed the same exdosiTe privilege 
of representing Alexander the Great in this department that 
Lysippns and Apelles did in bronze and painting. Neariy 
about the same period began to be introduced the practice 
of executing busts and statues, as portraits, which gave a 
powerful impulse to the art. Of all the schools of Greece, 
those of Athens, Sicyon, Rhodes, or Ionia, were the most 
celebrated. Sicjon and Egina were distingnished in earij 
times for their skill in bronze sculpture, and wortdng of 
metals. The former, bj the genius of her artists, no less 
than her priority, obtamed the honourable appellation of 
Mother of the Arts. 

The death of Alexander in the 114th Olympiad, forms a 
memorable epoch of art. Pliny speaks of the fall of art in 
the 120th Olympiad : '' Cessamt demde cars:' But how- 
ever applicable to Athens, it was incorrect as to Gredafi art 
in general, which soon rose with renovated lustre. The 
revolts and bloody wan which followed the death of Alex- 
ander in Macedonia and Greece, ended in the subjugaticm 
of the latter by Cassander, and the appointment of Deme- 
trius Fhalerius as governor. In honour of him alone, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the Athenians raised three himdred and 
sixty statues of bronze, among which were many eques- 
trian and quadrigae; Dion Chrisostom says one thousand 
five hundred ; Plutarch three hundred. Yet no sooner was 
he removed from his government by the conquest of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, than these fickle and vindictive Athe- 
nians overthrew the whole of these statues, and melted them 
down, besides effacing his name from all the public monu- 
ments. Always in extremes, they voted statues of gold to 
their new master, who treated such baseness with the con- 
tempt which it merited. Revolting again, they were reduced, 
after various reverses, to a state of the most abject servi- 
tude. Humbled and degraded by the loss of their liberties, 
and the recollection of their past glory, a universal apathy 
and despair succeeded. Yet was it during this interval, so 
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unpropitions to the caiuse of art, that the group of the Toro 
Famese, now at Naples, by Apollonius and Tauriscus of 
Rhodes, is supposed to have been executed. The greater 
portion is, however, of modem restoration, by Battista 
Bianchi, a Milanese, and in the very worst taste. '*' What 
Ls ancient is much admired for its noble style. 

Had not the Ptolemies of Egypt, and the Seleucidse of 
Asia, shown themselves at this crisis the liberal patrons of 
art, Greek sculpture must have fallen never to rise again. 
Under the successors of Alexander in Egypt, Alexandria 
became a second Athens. The anatomical studies and 
dissections of Hierophilus and Eostratus in the Alexandrian 
school, introduced into the sculpture of this period a greater 
precision of anatomical detail, without injuring the breadth 
of the masses. As a proof of the number of Greek artists 
who flocked to that capital, and the splendid encouragement 
bestowed on art, it may be sufficient to allude to the magni- 
ficent pageant and cavalcade of Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
which hundreds of statues were borne in procession. In a 
large tent prepared for the occasion, were to be seen the 
representations of animals of all kinds, executed by the 
most celebrated masters. To the same era may be referred 
the works of Grecian art in Egyptian basalt and porphyry, 
which, firom the specimens and fragments that remain, must 
have been in the finest style of art. The Seleucidae of Asia 
were no less munificent ; but whether from the remote situa- 
tion of the capital of Seleucia, or other causes, the arts never 
reached the same excellence as in Egypt. The epoch of 
art closed, both in Egypt and Asia, in the 124th Olympiad. 

The whole of Greece was now reduced to a province of 
Macedonia. Deprived of her laws and liberties, Athens fell 
into a state of total inactivity. Thebes was buried beneath 
her ruins, and the constitution of Sparta destroyed. In 

* The head, bust, and two arms of Dirce, the legs of the bull, the 
rope, the head and arms of Antiope, are modem. As to the figures of 
Amphion and Lethus, there is nothing antique but the two trunks and 
one leg. 
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erery stale anwe tyranls, sappohed hj ibe Haoedonuai 
motanh. At leogtii a few obscme towns, hardlj known 
in Greeoev haTing osmsfmd together^ gacoeededintlirownig 
off the yoke. The aMoeiation gradnaSjr extended its in- 
flnenee, tin it ended in the fiunons ArJMwm lieagoe, wbidi 
promulgated new laws and a new oonstitntiim. The jealousy 
of tiie Spartans and Etolians lighted iq> a new war, which 
paralysed their united efforts against the common enemy. 
The Etolians were the first i^o commenced the destmc- 
tion of woiks of art at Dice, a dty of Macedonia— an ex- 
ample which was hot too readily followed, in the danolition 
of temjdes, statoes, and monnmoits of art, hitherto h^d 
sacred. Athens, for some time qmescent nnder the protec- 
tion of Macedonia, having at length joined the League, 
Philip approached the dty next the Academy, ravaged all 
the tombs, and in his progress through Attica destroyed 
some of the temples and broke many of the statues to pieces. 
In revenge, the Athenians directed all the statues, whether 
male or female, that had been erected in honour of himself 
and his family, to be overthrown and demolished. Among 
the sculptors who flourished aft^ Alexander, may be men- 
tioned Chares of Lindus, the pupil of Lysippus, celebrated 
for his Colossus of Rhodes, one of the wonders ai the world. 
It was erected in the 124th Olympiad, twelve years hav- 
ing been occupied In its construction. It was cast in sepa- 
rate pieces ; not however in the usual manner by fitting them 
to each other. The legs were first cast in their proper po- 
sition ; over them was placed another mould, so arranged 
as to unite with the lower; and thejprocessjwas continued 
till the whole 'was completed. It was overthrown by an 
earthquake fifty-six years after its erection ; the fragments 
having remained on the ground so late as the 653 of the 
Christian era.* 

WhUst Greece fell a prey to the savage fury of both parties, 
art flourished among the expatriated Greeks in Sicily, 

* M. de Ghiaseo, de V Usage des Statues, part i. chap. xiii. p. 159. 
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Pergamns, and Bithynia. The first entrance of the Romans 
into Greece was a memorable epoch in the history of art. 
The Etolians and Achseans, weakened and exhausted, 
looked out for foreign aid. The former called in the Bo- 
mans ; the latter ranged themselres on the side of Mace- 
donia. Victory declared for the Achnans. The Romans, 
better instmcted in the real interests of Greece, abandoned 
the Etolians for the Achseans, who in their turn renounced 
their alliance with the Macedonians. The result was, the 
taking of Corinth, and the defeat of the allies, which was 
followed by the emancipation of Greece, under the protec- 
tion of Rome. Art again reviyed. But Pliny, who records 
the names of the artists of this period, pronounces them 
much inferior to those who preceded them. Winkelmann 
is of opinion, from the form of the letters of the inscription, 
that the Torso of the Belvidere by Apollonius of Athens, 
is the production of this interval. A mutilated trunk, with- 
out head, legs, or arms, supposed to be a Hercules in a state 
of apotheosis — it has called forth the admiration of all ages 
for its beauty, science, and transcendant style of art, inso- 
much that the yery idea of restoration has ever been 
regarded as the height of presumption and sacrilege.'*' The 
date of the Famesian Hercules, by Glycon of Athens, is 
uncertain, though firom the form of the omega of the inscrip- 
tion, it has been conjectured that it cannot be much anterior 
to the former. 

The freedom of Greece was of short duration. Masters 
of Macedonia by a victory over Perseus, and jealous of the 
Achsan League, the Romans found no. difficulty in sowing 
the seeds of discord and fomenting a war, which ended in 
the capture and sacking of Corinth; on which occasion 

* The only exertion -was the attempt of Flazman daring his residence 
at Rome. Having purchased a plaster cast of the Torso, he was not 
content with restoring it as a Hercules, but accompanied it with a 
figure of Omphale. Finding his double restoration severely censured 
as presumptuouB, he very properly caused the whole group to be de- 
itroyed. — Cunningham^g Lhes ofBrUukArHsU. 
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Lndiis Mnmmiiis pillaged the cily of all its invaluable trea- 
snres of art, stataes, vases, pamtmgs, &c. Greece was 
converted into a Boman province, under the name of 
Achaia. So complete was the pillage and destmction of 
Corinth, that except some wooden gilt stataes, which were 
disinterred bj Jnlins Caesar, when he rebnilt the dty, nothing 
remained of the former numerous works of art : all were 
carried off, or burnt, even to the brazen vessels placed in 
the theatre for reverberating the voices of the performers. 
The same system of robbery and plunder was extended to 
other cities of Greece. Temples were stripped without 
mercy; even walls decorated with paintings were transpor- 
ted entire to Rome. Metellus, besides many other works of 
art, plundered Macedonia of an incredible number of statues, 
including the celebrated twenty-one equestrian bronze sta- 
tues of the guards of Alexander, by Lysippus, which he 
reserved for the decoration of his portico at Rome. The 
other equestrian statues he placed in the Capitol. In spite 
of their misforl;unes, the Greeks still continued to erect 
statues to the victors in the Olympic games. In different 
parts of Greece, temples and statues were occasionally 
raised at the cost of the kings of Syria and Egypt ; but in 
all these countries, as well as in Sicily and Magna Graecia, 
art gradually and successively perished by the arms and 
barbarism of their Roman masters. 

HISTOKICAL SKETCH OF GKECO-KOMAN SCULPTURE. 

Art having become almost extinct in Greece and Etruria, 
as well as those countries where it had sought protection, 
at length found favour in the eyes of the haughty Romans. 
An increasing taste for luxury and magnificence had already 
produced a rage for collecting statues, vases, paintings, and 
works of art, vast numbers of which were transported from 
Greece and other countries to adorn the galleries, temples, 
and structures of Rome. The Romans not only cultivated 
art, but became its patrons in Greece. They employed 
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Athenian artists to execute statnes for the decoration of 
their dwelling-houses and villas. In the provinces, temples 
and statues were erected to the Koman proconsuls and 
praetors. The Athenians having embrsu^ed the side of the 
king of Pontus against Kome in the Mithridatic war, Sylla 
besieged and took Athens, after reducing it to the most 
frightful extremities. In the assault, his soldiers carried off 
the votive shields from the Stoa Eleutherius, and all por- 
table works of art from the Ceramicus, and other parts of 
the city. Not content with demolishing the Piraeus, 
arsenal, and other works, and treating the citizens with the 
utmost rigour, he even transported to Kome the columns 
which had been prepared for the Olympium, by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, but had not been yet erected. Thebes, Sparta, and 
Mycenae, shared the same fate. The temples of Apollo, at 
Delphi — of Esculapius, at Epidaurus — of Jupiter, at Elis, 
were plundered of their sacred treasures in gold, silver, and 
jewels ; but it does not appear that their principal statues 
and works of art were either removed or injured. When 
the Acropolis capitulated, Sylla took forty pounds of gold, 
and six hundred of silver, from the Opisthodomus : yet 
there is no reason to suppose he used his right of conquest 
in appropriating any of the celebrated works of Athenian 
art. Sylla became subsequently a munificent patron of 
Roman art. JuHus Csesar early discovered a taste for 
the fine arts. No sooner was he at the head of the empire 
than he formed magnificent collections, patronised artists, 
and raised splendid public structures, not only at Kome, 
but in all the cities of the provinces. The conquests of 
Lucullns, Pompey, and Octavius, congregated a vast num- 
ber of Greek prisoners, including many artists, who 
exercised their profession as freed-men in the Koman 
capital. Art had not, however, entirely deserted Greece : 
Zopyrus was famed for his mjrthological works in embossed 
silver, in the style of Praxiteles ; Tfaaumachus for his paint- 
ings. 
Under Augustus, Rome became the capital of the world. 
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Artists flocked to it from all qnarters of Greece and Asia. 
A liberal patron of the fine arts, the emperor nused magni- 
ficent temples, porticos, and pnblic bnildings, decorated 
with nnmeroQs Greek statues, paintings, aod works of art, 
purchased at a great cost. In the portico of his forom, he 
placed stataes of all the Ulnstrlons Romans who had contri- 
buted to the glory of their country. He established mn- 
seams of natural history, galleries of statues and pictures for 
the use of the public ; and appointed inspectors to watch 
over the public monuments. Asinius Pollio was no less 
illustrious, as a connoisseur and collector of works of art. 
But in the mean time Athens and other cities of Greece, 
having taken the part of Antony, fell under the displeasure 
of Augustus, who stripped them of their privileges ; nor did 
the subsequent erection of a temple in his honour in the 
least soften his resentment. While art flourished at Rome, 
it was almost extinct in Greece. Even Greek medals of 
that period were much inferior to those executed at Rome. 
Yet from the first entrance of the Romans iato Greece, to 
the final conquest of the country, Attica appears to have 
sufiered less in pillage and destruction of works of art, than 
the other states of Greece, or countries where Grecian art 
flourished. This good fortune was owing partly to her for- 
mer alliance with Rome, and partly to respect for her, as 
the chief seat of learning and the arts. As civilisation and 
refinement increased, it became the fashion for the Roman 
youth to consider their education incomplete, until they had 
studied Greek literature at Athens. Moreover, the plunder 
of works of art, which occasionally took place among the 
Roman governors of provinces, ceased with the imperial 
government of Augustus. Henceforward, no pillage to any 
extent was attempted without the sanction of the emperors 
themselves. 

Towards the close of the reign of Augustus, taste began 
to decline. Tacitus remarks that after the battle of Actium, 
no artists of first-rate genius arose. Of the masters who 
acquired any reputation under Tiberius and the immediate 
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successors of Augastns, we know nothing. Tiberins neither 
raised public bnildlngs, nor patronised art in any shape, 
unless to minister to his licentious appetites. Caligula 
ordered the statues of the great men placed by Augustus 
in the Campus Martins, to be overthrown and destroyed. 
Having procured statues of the different divinities from 
Greece, he directed their heads to be struck off, and his own 
substituted in their places. He destroyed a beautiM villa 
near Herculaneum, for no other reason than that his 
mother had once occupied it. He sent Memmius Begulus 
to Greece for the express purpose of seizing the finest 
statues for the decoration of his villas. But this system of 
spoliation did not commence till towards the middle of his 
short reign ; and as both Romans and Greeks were shocked 
at such proceedings, which they regarded as sacrilege, his 
intentions were never altogether carried into execution.* 
The taste of Claudius may be appreciated from an anecdote 
recorded by Pliny. In two paintings, representing Alexan- 
der the Great, he ordered the heads to be cut out and 
replaced by those of Augustus. Nero^s taste for art was 
utterly depraved, and at last degenerated into a wild and 
selfish rage for accumulation. This may be partly traced 
to the doctrine inculcated by his master Seneca — that sculp- 
ture and painting ought to be excluded from the class of 
liberal arts.f According to Pliny the degradation of art 
became visible in this reign. Though the emperor affected 
to allow the Greeks the enjoyment of their liberty, their 
situation was not improved. His fury at one time, and his 

* From a pasBage in Chandler^ Trameh m Grecee^ c. 15, it has been 
sapposed that Calignia transported to Rome a statue of Jupiter from 
the Athenian Olympiom ; but the faet is not attested by any ancient 
author, nor could there be any great statue of Jupiter Olympius at 
Athens at this period, as the temple vas not finished or dedicated till 
the reign of Hadrian. Colonel Leake remarks on this passage, that it 
is evident from Suetonius and Dion Cassius, that the statue Caligula 
wished to remove was the celebrated statue of Phidias at Olympia, 
which, however, was never put into execution. 

t Seneca, Ep. 88. 
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insatiable araiice at another, prompted him to the destmc- 
tion or appropriation of- the rarest woiiu of art. On one 
occasion he ordered the statnes of the yictors at the public 
games to be overthrown and cast into the most obscene 
filth. From the temple of Delphi alone, he is said to have 
carried off five hundred statnes of bronze to adorn his 
golden palace. Tet, notwithstanding the repeated pillage 
by Callgnla, Naro, and other Boman goyemors in Greece, 
we have the testimony of Fansanias that the greater part 
of the chefs-dceuvre of Athenian sculpture remained un- 
touched in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Pictures were 
less fortunate, almost all those that were moveable bdng 
abstracted.* It is supposed that the Apollo Belvidere and 
the Gladiator of the Borghese were among the statnes 
brought firom Greece in Nero^s reign. Of the state of art 
under Galba, Otho, and Yitellius, little is known ; bnt it 
does not appear that there was any pillage in those reigns. 
Indeed, Calignla and Nero were the only emperors who 
systematically plundered Greece of her works of art. The 
judicious patronage of Vespasian was of more advantage to 
the cause of art, than the ill-directed, though gorgeous, pro- 
digality of his predecessors. His magnificent temple of 
Peace, besides the rich treasures which it contained, includ- 
ing the spoils of the temple of Jerusalem, was decorated 
with the finest collection of Gredan statues and paintings. 
In spite of the immense spoil that had been transported 
from Greece up to the reign of Vespasian, we are informed 
by Pliny, that two thousand bronze statues still remained 
at Khodes, and as many at Athens, Olympia, and Delphi. 
Titus, the son and successor of Vespasian, was no less a 
friend to art. According to Suetonius he raised an eques- 
trian statue of ivory and gold to his MendBritannicus. From 
the sculptures and relievi on the arch of Titus, and the 
frieze of the temple of Pallas, it is manifest that art had 
partially recovered fi'om its degradation. Passing over 
Domitian and Nerva, we find the reign of Trajan distin- 
* Leakeys Topography of Athens, pp. 44-49. 
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goished by great public works, and libersd patronage. He 
no longer reserved to himself as emperor the exclusive 
privilege of statues ; he shared it with all men whose merit 
entitled them to aspire to that honour. The splendid 
architectural works of his Forum, Historical Column, &c., 
have been already noticed. The decorative sculpture of 
the column, including the spiral relievi of the shaft illustra- 
tive of the Dacian wars, the trophies, eagles, wreaths of oak, 
&c., beautifally sculptured on the pedestal, as well as the 
bronze gilt colossal statue of Trajan which crowned its 
summit, formed the most conspicuous sculptural works of 
this reign. They are highly interesting both from their 
style of execution, and the historical truth of the subjects 
represented. So late as the sixteenth century, the head of 
the emperor^s statue was to be seen on the top of the 
column. But what became of it is not known. With the 
exception of the different cities raising statues to the em- 
peror, the Greeks seem to have taken no part in the great 
works of this reign. As a proof of their servility and de- 
based taste, when Ja statue was conferred on a prsBtor or 
other public personage, they contented themselves with * 
substituting some other statue, only altering the inscription. 
Hadrian, himself an amateur artist, was deeply imbued 
with the love of polite literature, and a taste for the fine 
arts in general. He visited Egypt, Greece, Arabia, and 
other countries, for the purpose of observation and study. 
Under his fostering protection Grecian art again raised her 
drooping head. Not satisfied with endeavouring to restore 
Greece to her former splendour, he was likewise desirous 
of establishing her liberties. To Athens, Hadrian became 
a second Pericles. Besides raising a number of public 
buildings, theatres, stadia, &c., he completed the stupen- 
dous temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, which, with its 
extensive peribolus, had remained unfinished from the time 
of Pisistratus, a period of seven hundred years. He deco- 
rated it with magnificent sculpture, including a colossal 
statue of Jupiter, of ivory and gold. The same munificent 
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pstroiuige was extended to Rome, tlie Italian cities, and tbe 
other provinces of the empire. His maasdeiim at Boiiie — 
Moles Hadriani, now transfonned into the casde of Si 
Angelo, was a structure of astoniahing grandeur, snnnomited 
bj a lofty cupola, encircled with rows of ocdnniis and 
numerous statues, and crowned with a c(Ao6sal group or 
quadriga in marble, consisting of tiie emperor in a chariot 
drawn bj four horses — regarded as the greatest sculptural 
work of that reign. His Villa Hadriana, near Tivoli, of 
yast extent, and embracing eveiy style of architecture, was 
adorned with the richest treasures of statuary, yases, mosaics, 
and paintings. The works of art discoyered in the mins of 
this celebrated yilla, haye enriched eyery cabinet of Enrope. 
Among these, the imitations of Egjrptian sculpture are so 
well executed as hardly to be discriminated from the ori- 
ginals. Much remains yet to be disinterred. During the 
height of Boman luxury, sculpture was applied to sarcophagi 
and cinerary urns. How foreign soever to such subjects, and 
to the character or memory of the deceased, the Greek 
sculptors were allowed to introduce their own mythology 
and heroic fable. Bacchic vases and candelabra were ela- 
borately wrought both in bronze and marble. Those found 
in the Villa Hadriana have never been excelled. Two of 
the largest and most celebrated are in England, — the War- 
wick and Townleian vases. The first is formed out of a 
block of alabaster, and ci ci^>acity to contain one hundred 
and sixty-three gallons. The handles are interwoven ;' the 
upper margin being decorated with a border of vine- 
branches and grapes, under which is a leopard^s skin, 
with Bacchic masques, the lituus, thyrsus, &c. It was 
found in an excavation in the Villa Hadriana in 1771, and 
purchased by Sir William Hamilton for the Earl of Warwick. 
The other, the Townleian vase, discovered in the same 
excavation, is of similar dimensons, but less decorated. It 
was brought to England by Lord Cawdor, from whom it was 
purchased by Francis Duke of Bedford. For exquisite 
workmanship on a smaller scale, the Portland vase, now 
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in the British Museum, is the most celebrated. The statnes 
and bnsts of the imperial favourite Antinous, approach the 
highest style of Grecian art. Herodes Atticns was no less 
celebrated for his eloquence and wealth, than for his love of 
art. In this reign were first introduced the large medallions 
of bronze. Hadrian, though the enlightened patron of art 
and literature, showed himself occasionally the yindictive 
persecutor of artists and literary men, especially the former 
— an inconsistency of character which can only be referred 
to his overweening jealousy and vanity as an artist.* 

The reign of the Antonines continued favourable to art, 
yet its ephemeral brilliaDcy was soon followed by utter 
darkness. Busts became more frequent. Art was degraded 
by raising statnes to the victors at the games of the Circus. 
The historical column of Antoninus, or rather of Marcus 
Aurelius, was raised in imitation of that of Trajan. But the 
sculpture in celebration of the Marcomannic wars, though 
interesting in a historical point of view, is very inferior, and 
may be regarded as the last stage of Roman art. The 
bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius is, however, an 
exception. It has called forth the admiration of all ages as 
^^ the first now existing in the world, and defying all modem 
competition." t I* anciently stood in tiie magnificent Forum 
of Marcus Aurelius, and is the more interesting from being 
the only remaining equestrian statue of the hundreds that 
adorned the imperial city. It is said to have owed its 
preservation to Totila king of the Goths, who was so struck 
with its beauty that he ordered it to be spared. This statue, 
it is true, has incurred the bitter censure of some modem 
critics and artists — particularly M. Falconet, the French 
sculptor, who has devoted a whole volume of his works to 

* Among the artists whom Hadrian persecuted was the famons Apol- 
lodorus, employed by Trajan in many of his great works. He was sent 
into banishment, and afterwards put to death under the pretext that he 
had accused the emperor of painting obscenities— a practice to which 
it would seem he had been addicted in his youth. 

f Statuary and Sculpture among ike AncientSf by James Dalloway. 
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point ont its faults, and to demonstrate to the world the 
infinite saperiority of his own equestrian statne of Peter the 
Great at St Petersburg ; though he never saw the original, 
but formed his opinion entirely from casts and copies of 
particular parts. He characterises the horse as false and un- 
natural in his action, and heavy and inelegant in his propor- 
tions, though he is disposed to allow some small merit to the 
figure and attitude of the emperor.* Unfortunately for 
M. Falconet, posterity has not confirmed this judgment ; 
Marcus Aurelius stiQ rides triumphant in the Capitol, at- 
tracting universal admiration, while his own equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great has long ago been consigned to 
oblivion. M. Falconet^s horse, though copied from nature, 
is, in the opinion of Cicognara, neither select nor heroic 
nature ; and the attitudes both of horse and man, he thinks 
forced and afifected.t In spite of the bruises and injuries 
received in the vicissitude of ages, the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius exhibits a life and energy — ^a fine taste and heroic 
dignity — in short, a stamp of genius sufficient to redeem a 
multitude of faults. It boasts among its numerous admirers, 
Michel Angelo, by whom it was placed in its present proud 
situation, Pietro da Cortona, Bernini, Winkelmann, Vis- 
conti, Forsyth, Cicognara — ^names of no small authority in 
works of taste. The head of the horse has been compared 
to that of an owl, and his body to the carcass of an ox. 
The body is, no doubt, large and frdl, but not more so than 
it ought to be, could it be seen at the proper point of view, 
which its present situation does not admit of. The head, 
neck, and limbs are finely formed ; and even allowing that 
there are licenses, the animal is cast in the true heroic 
mould. After repeatedly viewing it, the author entirely 
coincides in the opinion of a late tourist, who remarks : — 
"We should not certainly wish a Roman emperor 
mounted for official show and ceremony on a race-horse, 
however beautlM of its kind, but we should wish 
to see him on the back of just such a charger as he 

* (Euvres cfEtienne Fcdconet, torn. i. 

f Cicognara, Storia delta ScuUura, torn. Hi. lib. 6. 
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now bestrides, fnll of spirit and majesty, and bearing with 
impatience the slowness of a pompons procession. His 
limbs are fine — ^his carcass ftdi and dose — ^his shoulders 
strong and fleet — ^his neck fleshy and cnrved — his cars 
pointed, qnite the aures micantes of Virgil — his head small 
in proportion to his body — his hind-qnarters broad and 
flrm. Bnt I had almost forgotten the emperor on his back, 
by which I have paid him a compliment, for he sits so well 
that he seems a part of his horse. The head is noble, the 
drapery well cast, the arm admirably placed, and the legs 
disposed with the science of a riding-master. He is well 
down on his seat — ^his body thrown back, bnt easy, and ra- 
ther giving to the position of his right arm j his thighs 
adhere closely, and follow the bend of the horse's body ; 
the legs firom the knee to the foot fall with ease and elegance, 
and hang free for nse. The man who designed this statne 
knew what a good horse was, and how to ride him well."* 
Commodns, the nnworthy successor of Marcus Anrelins, 
accelerated the degradation of taste. The Greeks had fallen 
so low in literature, that they hardly knew their own class- 
ical tongue. The sculptural decorations of the triumphal 
arch of Septimius Seyerus, demonstrate in how short an 
interval art had become corrupt. Yet the bronze statue of 
Severus, at the Barbarini Palace, is of more respectable 
execution. Passing over Heliogabalus, we are informed that 
Alexander Severus collected the statues of illustrious men, 
and placed them in the forum of Trajan. M. Carlo Fea 
mentions several busts of him in the Clementini museum, 
remarkable for the beauty of their workmanship. It would 
appear that this emperor was likewise an artist, and made 
every eflbrt to improve the public taste. Besides repairing 
many ediflces built by his ancestors, he raised a great many 
new ones, particularly thermse, and also erected several 
colossal statues at Rome, for executing which artists were 
collected from all quarters. Winkelmann flxes the entire 
fall of art in the reign of Gallienus, towards the middle of 

* WUson'B T(mr in Italy. 
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the third centniy. This, however, was only applicable to 
flcnlpture, painting, and the arts of design ; for architecture, 
thoagh comparatively corrupt, still flourished. M. Caiio 
Fea, on the other hand, contends that art conld not have 
been altogether extinct, since Greek artists were in the 
habit of copying the Olympian Jupiter and Minerva of 
Phidias, and the cutting of gems was practised with suc- 
cess.* About this period, it became the custom to over- 
throw the statues of the gods, partly from wantonness, and 
partly under the pretext of conversion to Christianity. 
Constantino, after his conversion to Christianity, protected 
the temples and their statues from destruction, but his own 
example soon led the way to general spoliation. The gold 
and silver statues were melted down. The ancient capital 
of the Roman world was pillaged to embellish the rival city, 
while the contiguous cities of Greece offered an easy prey. 
From the reigns of the first Greek emperors, to the imme- 
diate successors of Theodosius, Greek artists still displayed 
a faint ray of their former genius. The historical column 
of Arcadius emulated with some success those of Trajan 
and Antoninus at Rome. Constantinople still possessed 
many works of art, which had escaped the devastation in 
Greece. And when we consider the number of bronze sta- 
tues, many of them equestrian, which were executed by the 
first Byzantine emperors, and are alluded to by the writers 
of that period, it cannot be denied that art still continued 
to linger at Constantinople, as well as at Rome. 

The last and final destruction of works of art is generally, 
though erroneously, ascribed to Alaric the Goth, who is 
accused of demolishing the temples, as well as the statues. 
With respect to Athens and Rome, at least, the accounts of 
ancient writers must be received with considerable limita- 
tion. Whether Alaric had been softened by the splendour 
of Athens, or the well-timed offer of a large ransom, it is 
evident from the passage in Zosimus, referred to by Colonel 

* Wmhelmaimf liv. vii. chap.3viu. sec 5-6, and note by £. M., idem, 
sec 19. Note. 
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Leake,* that at the time he wrote his history, which must 
have been several years after the departure of Alaric from 
Greece, the Minerva Promachus of Phidias, a brazen colos- 
sns higher than the Parthenon, was still standing, along 
with the other brazen statues of the Acropolis. We know 
likewise, from writers of high authority, that the Gothic 
conquerors of Italy neither destroyed all the monuments of 
jtncient Rome, nor extinguished existing art. 

It has long been a common prejudice, even among the. 
learned, and more especially the modern Italians, that the 
Goths and Vandals were the exclusive destroyers of the 
monuments of Greece and Rome. Hence the indignation 
and invectives vented by authors and connoisseurs against 
those northern barbarians. Every broken column — ^every 
defaced statue — every cracked vase, is imputed to them. 
The Goths and Vandals, it is true, occasioned a great de* 
struction of works of art; but to prove that they were 
more destructive and culpable than other conquerors and 
Invaders, even in civilised times, it will be necessary to show 
that they carried their hatred to works of art to such a de- 
gree, that, not content with overturning the empire and 
plundering it of its wesdth, they gratuitously and wantonly 
annihilated the monuments of its magnificence. The very 
reverse is the fact. It can be demonstrated, by documents 
of incontestible authority, that, with the exception of the 
plunder, devastation, and mutual havoc inseparable from 
invasion, and carrying fire and sword into the enemy^s 
country, they neither injured nor destroyed the monuments 
of ancient art. On the contrary, no sooner were they 
firmly established in their new conquests, than they did 
every thing in their power to repair and preserve them. 
Their object was plunder, money, and conquest — not the 
destruction of buildings and works of art, which would have 
cost them too much time and trouble to effect. Cicognara 
remarks on this subject : — ^^11 fanatismo religioso e le 
guerre civili in tutti i tempi hanno ben portato altro genere di 

* Leakeys Topography of AUtens^ Introd. pp. 67^ 58. 

R 
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distrazione. I conqnistatori nelle incnrsioni rabano e 
sacchegiano mentre i fanatic! dlstmggono e seppel- 
llscono; qnelli fanno la gnerra alle richezze — qnesti la 
portano contra d'ogni memorla, e V impeto dei primi non e 
tanto feroce come il lento e cradele astio dei second!."* 
Alarlc, king of the Goths, took and pillaged Rome in 410, 
A.D. ; Genseric, king of the Vandals, in 455 ; Richimere, 
general of the Snevi, in 472. Theodoric, king of the Goths, 
commenced his reign in Italy in 493. But it can be proved 
that most of the bnildings and works of art alleged to have 
been destroyed by the Goths and northern barbarians, ac- 
tually existed in good preservation at the latter period. The 
Circus Maximus, for instance, remdned as entire as it did 
during the first of the Caesars, having lost none of its decora- 
tions, not even its pyramids and obelisks. From the letters 
of Theodoric, collected by his secretary Cassiodorus,t it 
would appear that he spared neither cost nor trouble in 
repairing and adorning the circuses, theatres, baths, aque- 
ducts, &c. Even the redoubted TotHa, who took Rome in 
546, except demolishing a great part of the walls, was pre- 
vailed upon by the remonstrances of Belisarius to save the 
city from further devastation.} To whom, then, and to what 
agents are we to ascribe the ruin and desolation of ancient 
Rome, and her monuments of art ? To time — to the ele- 
ments — to conflagrations — to the fall of art — to neglect — 
to fanaticism — to the Iconoclasts — to the bloody and dis- 
astrous factions of the Guelphs and Gibelines — to the 
residence of the popes at Avignon — to the Romans and 
Italians themselves, who appropriated most of their ancient 
bronzes, and melted them into cannon, and ornamental spi- 
ral columns ; — and, above all, to the system of plunder and 

* Cicognara, Storia ddla Scultura, torn. i. lib. i. cap. 6, p. 94; 
Temples Anciens et ModemeSy par M. L. M., seconde partie, p. 287. 
Histoire de VAri, par M. Seroux d^Agincourt, torn. i. c. y. viii. ix. 

i* CasstodoruSf lib. '6, 4, 7. Procopius de BeUo Goih, lib. 3. cap. 35. 

t Gibbon^B Decline and Fall, vol. vii. p. 355. 
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pillage on the part of the popes and cardinals, who, in later 
times, stripped the ancient stnictores of their columns, 
marbles, bronzes, &c., to decorate their modem churches, 
palaces, and villas.* 



GENERAL REMARKS ON GRECIAN AND ROI£AN SCULPTURE. 

Advantages enjoyed by the Greeks. — Character of Sculpture. — The 
Ideal. — Beauty. — Expression. — Attitude. — Drapery. — Science of 
Greek Statuary. — The relievo. — Perspective. — Materials of Greek 
Sculpture. — Statues of Ivory and Gold. — Colouring Statues. — 

' Equestrian Statues. — Estimate of Ancient Art. — Fidl of Grecian 
Art. — Character of Roman Art. 

The Greeks united every advantage, national, physical, 
and mental, most propitious for the development and per- 
fection of art. Greece and Ionia included regions at 
once rich, beautiful, and romantic in their diversity of moun- 
tain, plain, rock, and valley. Possessing a genial yet tem- 
perate climate, a clear and unclouded atmosphere, a health- 
ful and bracing air, they were washed by the Egean and 
Ionian seas, which intersected them into deep bays and 
gulfs, encircled by an archipelago of numerous islands 
celebrated for their beauty and the variety of their produc- 
tions. Subdivided into a number of independent cities, 
commonwealths, and colonies, linked together by an identity 
of religion and laws — ^by a community of interests, feelings, 
and habits — ^the Greeks enjoyed the blessings of liberty and 
a free government. Every citizen was inspired with a 

* Constantius II. had already stripped the Pantheon of its rich silver 
and gilt bronze that covered both the interior and exterior of the dome, 
when Pope Urban VIII. robbed the colonnade of the portico of its 
ancient and massive bronze covering, to supply materials for the Balda- 
quin of confession of St Peter *s and cannon for the castle of St Angelo ! 
To compensate for this heartless and barbarous plunder, he built the 
two unseemly campanili in front, and had his name inscribed on the 
porch as the restorer o/the Pantheon ! I 
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generons ambition and emulation, an ardent patriotism and 
love of his country, an enthusiastic heroism, and vigorous 
expansion of mind, unknown to the inhabitants of despotic 
and less favoured regions.* The constant wars, foreign and 
domestic, in which they were engaged — the glorious victories 
they achieved — their occasional reverses — ^their rivalships, 
jealousies, political agitations and revolutions — ^seemed only 
destined to strengthen their patriotism, exalt their imagi- 
nation, and stimulate their energies to still higher objects 
and more daring flights. To genius and mental powers of 
the highest order they united a symmetry and grace of 
form, a beauty and regularity of features superior to any 
other people, and still to be recognised in their descendants. 
This beauty and grace of form was developed and height- 
ened by their games and athletic exercises — ^by the care 
taken of their youth — by their fashion of dress — ^by the gen- 
eral estimation in which personal beauty was held, celebrated 
as it was by their poets, and immortalised by their artists. 
Every citizen of whatever rank who deserved well of his 
country, could aspire to the honour of having a statue 
erected to his memory. Their language was the most 
melodious, copious, and powerful, ever spoken by the sons 
of men. The superior excellence they attained in poetry, 
the drama, music, oratory, history, philosophy, and sci- 
ence — not to mention architecture, sculpture and painting — 

* <( La fa<{on de penser du peuple s* eleva par la liberie, comme par 
on noble rejeton qai sort d* nne tige vigoareuse. De meme que V ame 
de V homme qui pense, s^elere plus en pleine eampagne que dans nne all^ 
ooverte, sur le fait d* un vaste batiment, que dans une chambre basse, 
on dans un reduit resserre: de meme la facjon de penser des Grecs 
libres, doit avoir 6ti tr^ diff^rente de celle des nations gouvem6es par 
les despotes. . . . Les Grecs, dans V iUtt florissant de lear repnbliqne, 
6taientde8 £tres pensans, qui araient d6ja donn6 vingt ana et plus i 
la meditation, a une age oi^ nous eommencons a peine & refl^hir de 
ncfus-m^mes. Leur esprit anime du feu de la jeunesse, et soutena 
d^un corps vigonreux, avait deploy^ toute son activity, tandis que chex 
nous on le nourit de choses futiles, jusqu* & V age oii il commence il 
baisser.^* — Winkelmann^ 1. iv. c. i. § 11. 
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coupled with the honours and prizes conferred on the snc- 
cessfal competitors at their pnblic games and national 
assemblies — bad a powerful influence in ronsing the genins 
and disciplining the taste of their artists. 

Their polytheism and religious idolatry, uniting all their 
cities, commonwealths, and colonies, in one common object, 
steadily pursued amidst foreign and intestine wars — ^namely, 
the rearing of magnificent temples and national structures, 
richly decorated with statuary and painting — not only dif- 
fused a universal taste for art, but afforded an extent of encou- 
ragement, both pnblic and private, which can never again 
occur in the annals of the world. Art was then truly ap- 
preciated in all its dignity and moral grandeur. Its pro^ 
fessors ranked and associated with the most illustrious citi- 
zens of Greece, who gloried in cultivating it as a noble and 
intellectual recreation. Artists received the most liberal 
education. They were eligible to the highest offices of the 
state. Their fame and fortune depended not on caprice 
or fashion, on the dictum of any academy or junto; their 
productions were judged and recompensed by the sages of 
assembled Greece. They worked for immortality. 

Sculpture is a noble, severe, and difficult art, addressed 
more to the understanding than to the eye. From the 
earliest times it has been devoted to the service of religion, 
to heroes, and great men. Its object is to embody the 
highest perfection of our nature, the double beauty of the 
soul, and the human form. Hence arises its dignity 
and lofty mien, its simplicity, expression, and execution. 
Whether pathetic or grandiose, animated or grave, it still 
presents its severe decorum, its delicate sobriety, its grace- 
ful and harmonious mixtm*e of the ideal, with ingenuous 
truth and nature. Beauty, moral and physical, simplicity 
of motive, repose of effect, are its conditions ; the line, the 
contour, the relief of surfaces, in a word design, are its 
means. It has no other resources but elevated sentiment 
and profound science; admits of no disguise and poverty 
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of idea, no charlatanism of execntion ; it shows itself quite 
naked, it conceals nothing. Restricted to a moment of 
time, and a limited space, it is, from the nature of its 
material, rigidly circnmscribed in its means of representa^ 
tion. In Greek scnlptare, the human figore, with or with- 
out drapery, was the chief, as it was the noblest object of 
imitation. 

The Grecian sculptors, not content with admiring and 
copying individnal forms and beauty, sought a higher 
object. By selecting from a number of beautiful individuals 
those portions which they deemed most perfect, general- 
ising and reuniting them in conformity to an image in their 
own mind, they produced that abstract ideal beauty, gen- 
erally known by the term antique or ideal^ a beauty and 
perfection of form which, though borrowed from nature in 
all its parts, is as a united whole superior to humanity. It 
is man represented according to the general laws of his 
species, rather than to the details, peculiarities, and imper- 
fections of the individual. It is nature refined, exalted^ 
and purified from her excrescences and defects. " Nature," 
says Flaxman, ^^has innumerable ends to accomplish; 
art but one — to produce ideal perfection and beauty." 
The selection was not confined to a choice from beautiftd 
individuals of both sexes, but was occasionally extended to 
the equivocal characteristics of eunuchs, and hermaphro- 
dites. Recourse was even had to the noblest species of 
the brute creation. A character of sovereign majesty was 
imparted to Jupiter, by making the general conformation 
of his head resemble that of a lion, in the large round eyes 
and nose, and in the peculiar arrangement and circular 
sweep of the hair. In like manner, the Famesian Hercules 
exhibits indomitable energy and superhuman power in the 
striking analogy which his head and neck bear to those of a 
bull. In poetical and mythological subjects, a greater 
latitude of ideality, whether above or below humanity, was 
admitted. In the personification of the lower deities, cen- 
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tanrs, fanns, satyrs, pans, tritons, sea-nymphs, river-gods, 
&c., their characteristics were borrowed from the horse, 
the ram, the goat, and marine animals. 

The object of Grecian sculpture was to produce different 
degrees of ideality, to form a scale commencing with man, 
and rising to divine beauty and majesty. The intermediate 
degrees of the ideal, which approached, without passing, the 
limits of divinity, were reserved for heroes — men whom 
antiquity delighted to exalt to the highest dignity of our 
nature. The heroic character was impressed, partly by 
idealising the countenance and expression, yet retaining 
the resemblance, partly by increasing the stature, and 
heightening the swelling and action of the muscles ; thus 
producing an augmented dignity, activity, and vigour. The 
only difference between a hero, and one of the higher deities, 
was, that in the latter the projections and square parts 
were rounded, the nerves and veins suppressed, so as to 
produce the most graceful elegance of form in unison with a 
celestial spirit. In the group of the Laocoon, and the Elgin 
marbles, we behold nature exalted and embellished by noble 
expression, heroic dignity, and ideal grace. The Apollo 
Belvidere and the Torso exhibit examples of the most sub- 
lime degree of male ideal beauty. Were an angel to appear 
in human form, the imagination could hardly conceive a 
more glorious personification than the Apollo of the Bel- 
videre. A remarkable difference is observable in the female 
ideal — the result of that refined delicacy and purity of 
taste evinced on all occasions by the Greeks. They neither 
Increased the stature, nor heightened the contours of their 
heroines and goddesses ; convinced that, in so doing, they 
must have sensibly impaired the beauty, modesty, and deli- 
cacy of the sex. In this the Greek sculptors conformed to 
the rule inculcated by Aristotle, and uniformly observed in 
the Greek tragedy, never to make woman overstep the mo- 
desty of the female character. The Medicean Venus is but 
a woman, though perhaps more beautiful than ever woman 
appeared on earth. Another peculiarity is very striking. 
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While a great proportion of the male statues, whether men, 
heroes, or gods, were naked, or nearly so, those of the other 
sex, with the exception of the Yenuses, Graces, and HoorSf 
were uniformly draped from head to foot. Even the three 
Graces by Socrates, described by Pansanias as decorating 
the entrance to the Acropolis, were clothed in imitation of 
the more ancient Graces. Yet is there nothing immodest, 
or gratuitously Toluptuous in the nudity of the Grecian 
statues.* Not only does the Venus de Medici stand forth 
the enchanting goddess of beauty and love, but the very 
type and personification, in every look, attitude, and feature, 
of virgin modesty, feminine softness, and purity. 

" Ipsa Venus pabens quoties velamina ponit, 
Protegitnrleva semireducta manu.** 

Naked though she is, she expresses more true and innate 
modesty than many of our modem draped statues. Excep- 
tions, it is true, may be found in Grecian sculpture, but 
so few and rare, as to confirm rather than infringe the 
rule. 

The well-known passage of Pliny, Crraca res eat ttihU 
velare, at contra Ronuma ac jmHtaria ihoracas addercy^'f must 
be taken with considerable limitation. Indeed, after laying 
down general propositions, Pliny often passes abruptly, and 
without the least connexion, to illustrations altogether at 
variance with his former principles. In fact, the greater 
proportion of the early statuary of the Greeks, and much 
of the later, including male statues, were clothed with 
drapery. Yet M. Jancourt, the French translator of Pliny, 
taking the above passage in a literal sense, scruples not to 
assert in an article in the French Encyclopaedia (Statue, 
p. 501,) that all the Greek statues were naked, except those 

* " That imagination must be depraved beyond all hope, that can find 
any pruiient gratification in the cold, chaste nakedness of an ancient 
marble. It is the fig-leaf alone that suggests any idea of indelicacy, and 
the effect of it is to spoil the statue." — Diary of an Invalid, 

+ Pliny, lib. xxxiv.^cap. v. 
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of Lacina — an assertion which betrays the grossest igno- 
rance of the subject he is discussing. ^' Comme dans lea 
premiers, terns de V art, on faisait plus de figures drap^es 
que de figures nues, et que cette maxime ^tait tellement 
adoptee, dans les beaux siMes de la Gr^e, par rapport 
aux figures de femmes, qu' on pent compter cinquante 
figures drap^es contre une de nue, il ^tait naturel que les 
artistes de tous les terns ne s^attachassent pas moins k bien 
rendre Y ^l^gances de la draperie, que la beaut^ du nu.'^ * 

Statues without drapery were confined to deities, male 
and female, heroes, victors at the Olympic games, and the 
character in ancient mythology or heroic fable. Roman 
emperors and members of the Augustan family, who affected 
deification, were always represented with the pallium 
thrown loosely over the left arm. The Grecian statues were 
of various dimensions. Besides the colossal, such as the 
Jupiter and Minerva of Phidias, they had others of less size, 
such as the Hercules Famese ; next in gradation, the heroic, 
exceeding the natural stature in no great degi*ee ; and lastly, 
the exact size of life, or the iconic, originally taken from the 
athletsB who had been victors at the Olympic games. 

Had Grecian ideal beauty been unifoimly a repetition of 
the same identical forms, proportions, and features, it would 
have approximated to the conventional tameness and mono- 
tony of Egyptian sculpture. Distinguished as it is by a 
general resemblance and analogy of style, it exhibits, in ac- 
cordance with nature, a diversity of configuration, features, 
and attributes, characteristic of the difierent ages, sexes, 
heroes, deities, &c. to be represented. In some, the con- 
trast is striking — between a Jupiter and an Apollo — the 
Famesian Hercules and Bacchus — a I^eptune and a Mer- 
cury — a Venus and a Juno. In others, the distinction, 
though more delicate and less conspicuous, is sufficiently 
marked and appropriate — between a young Hercules and a 
young Bacchus — a Jupiter and Pluto— a Minerva and Diana. 

* Winkehnami, Ut. iv. chap, v., § 73L 
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It extends not only to the general forms and attributes, 
bnt to the separate members, features, and details — ^to the 
eyes, nose, nostrils, ears, mouth, and even to the arrange- 
ment of the hair. ^Nothing more clearly shows the refined 
taste, and close observation of nature, displayed by the 
Greek sculptors, than the varied forms and expressions they 
give to the eyes. In Jupiter, Apollo, and Juno, the eye-lids 
are less acutely arched in the centre, and narrow at the 
extremities. In the heads of Minerva, the eyes are as large 
as those of the above-mentioned deities, but the arch less 
elevated, as demonstrative of modesty. In Venus, the 
shape of the eyes is not so Ml, and the lower eye-lid a little 
raised. In some of the Roman statues the eyes are too 
round. Hie pupil is rarely marked in genuine antiques; 
though many Greek and Roman heads, in imitation of the 
Egyptian, have eyes made of jewels or glass to resemble 
the natural iris. The marking of the pupils is not supposed 
to have been practised before the age of Hadrian. The 
Greeks developed all the sources of natural and ideal 
beauty, even to the play of the eye-lashes. They preferred 
eyes that had an undulatory motion, and those sweet in- 
flexions, so often found in the ideal heads of the first rank, 
such as the Apollo, Niobe, and particularly the Venus.* 
Winkelmann remarks, that, in the genuine Grecian heads, 
the eyes are usually flattened, and drawn up obliquely, so 
as to be nearly on a level with the eye-brows ; and that 
the ideal head is distinguished from the portrait by the in- 
denture of the forehead, depth and curvature of the brows, 
and shortness of the upper lip. Pindar describes beauty as 
residing in the eye-brows, formed by the regularly thin 
arch made by the hair, such as is still universal among 
the women of Scio, the Chios of antiquity, and other 
Greek islands. Eye-brows joining over the nose, so 
common in Turkey, and reckoned a beauty in that country, 
is a deformity in nature. The eye-brows of Augustus 

* Statuary and Sculpture among the AndenU, by James Dallowaj. 
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were of this description, bat the Roman sculptors corrected 
the defect in his statues. In heroes, and deities, the eyes 
are placed deeper in the head, particularly in the colossal, 
or statues intended for a distant view. 

To perfect this ideal beauty, it became necessary to add 
the graces of expression and attitude. Nor was it without 
reason that the Greeks represented the Graces as the com- 
panions of Venus. Yet aware, on the one hand, that 
expression and attitude, if pushed beyond a certain limit, 
detract from beauty and grace ; and, on the other, that 
beauty without expression and attitude, is tame, and 
comparatively powerless, they steered a middle course 
between the two extremes — ^^adopting chastened expression, 
repose, and decorum, combined with natural and unaffected 
gesture. A decency of motion and attitude is even observ- 
able in their Bacchanti and dancing figures. In a word, 
dignity, 'grace, and a certain moral grandeur pervade all 
their works. In accordance with this principle, they uni- 
formly gave to the higher class of deities, particularly to 
Jupiter, an expression of calm and majestic meditation, 
indicative of a mind wrapped up within itself, an energy 
of intellect elevated above human emotions and passions. 
** Jupiter was most placid, as most mighty.'^ The same 
exalted beauty, mental power, and sublime composure, 
may be traced through the whole Satumian family. When 
the passions are represented, their visible signs are not 
snch as to derange the beauty and dignity of the expression. 
The lofty indignation of the ApoUo Belvidere is expressed 
by a slight expansion of the nostrils, an elevation of the 
lower lip, and a similar motion of the chin. Yet the beauty 
of his countenance, so far from being injured, is heightened 
and ennobled by it. Whatever Ucense may be permitted to 
the poet, the artist, more especially the sculptor, cannot carry 
the representation of the passions beyond a certain limit, 
without impairing all grace and beauty, outraging heroic 
dignity and decorum, and destro3dng the very interest and 
sentiment which it is intended to convey. In the Greek 
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statuary, we observe no violent, canning, malignant, iron- 
ical expression, no unseemly contortions of countenance. 
The movements and emotions are those of a man who knows 
how to control the fire of his passions, but allows certain 
flashes of them to escape, as it were in spite of himself. The 
celebrated group of the Laocoon, already alluded to, by Poly- 
dorus, Athenodoms, and Agesander of Rhodes, is a striking 
exemplification of the highest degree of mortal agony, parental 
grief and solicitude, combined with the most exalted dig- 
nity and tranquil fortitude of mind. Though his chest and 
flanks are labouring with the difficulty of respiration, 
though every muscle, nerve, and vein, is in a state of vio- 
lent and convulsive contraction, we at once discover in his 
attitude and lofty bearing a man struggling against his 
anguish, and endeavouring to stifle and subdue every out- 
ward expression of it. Amid this fearful conflict of sufier- 
ing nature and invincible fortitude of soul, his countenance, 
contracted and agitated as it is by his bodily torments and 
mental agony, still exhibits a serene front, an impress of 
heroic composure and grandeur. Winkelmann truly ob- 
serves, " Here the philosopher, as well as the artist, will 
find ample scope for study and expression." Pliny cha- 
racterises it as opus omnibus picturtB et statuaria artis pre- 
ferendum. VirgiPs description of the Laocoon, beautiful 
and affecting as it is, falls far short of the impression left 
by the statue. It has been objected, that the expression 
and attitude of the father border too much on despair; 
that he makes no efibrt to rescue his children, from whom 
his eyes are even averted. Such objections are groundless. 
The time chosen by the sculptor is evidently when, after 
every attempt to save them has failed, he loses all hope in 
his own exertions, and looks up to heaven imploring the 
divine aid. The group of Niobe and her family, the 
reputed work of Scopas, is another illustration of this 
principle. Instead of representing them in a nervous 
flutter of agitation and terror, with distorted features and 
violent gesticulation, the moment is selected when the 
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instant fear of death seems to have paralysed their faculties, 
and almost deprived them of the power of thinking. This 
state of stnpor and insensibility, withont disturbing the 
countenances, admitted of a certain expression of stillness 
and horror, which, in Niobe, enabled the artist to portray a 
most sublime and affecting personification of maternal love 
and beauty, heroic expression, and graceful attitude. Mr 
Allan Cunningham in his Lives of the British Artists^ has 
the following passage on this subject : — " The gi-eat masters 
of Greece knew that violent action is ungraceful, that it 
distorts the features, squares the joints, and destroys to a 
certain degree that harmony of nature which they wor- 
shipped ; they therefore, in general, discarded gesture, and 
strengthened the mental expression ; witness the resigned 
agony of the Dying Gladiator, the faint struggles of the 
vanquished Laocoon, the tranquil wo of Niobe. To every 
unprejudiced eye, these noble works are, from their dignified 
serenity, inexpressibly mournful. More vigorous action 
would, I apprehend, diminish the poetic pathos which they 
embody.^^ Indeed, it may be laid down as a general rule, 
with hardly an exception, that the Greek sculptors excluded 
from their public monuments all violent uncontrolled 
passion, grimace, and gesticulation. They rarely represented 
the decrepitude of age, preferring youth and middle age as 
most pleasing and graceful. The tt> koKw, embracing as it 
did beauty, grace, and expression, seems to have been the 
grand object of Grecian art. 

Although a greater latitude was necessarily extended to 
painting, there is every reason to suppose, both from ana- 
logy and the specimens of ancient design and painting now 
extant, that the same principle more or less regulated both 
arts. We have only to recur to the great masters of the 
Italian school — Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, Raffael, 
Correggio, Titian, &c., to be convinced that it forms one of 
their distinctive characteristics — the very essence of their 
simplicity, dignity, and sublime pathos. Such exalted per- 
sonifications having for then* object a higher aim than mere 
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beauty of form and featnre, judgment and good sense alike 
forbade, on the one hand, the antique statues being taken for 
their models ; on the other, mere common life, and the imper- 
fections and infirmities of human nature. Without losing 
sight of the antique, which they carefully studied, they 
availed themselves of a selection 'from individoal nature, 
and moulded it into that moral and intellectual purity of 
expression — ^that deep, sublime, and religions character, 
wMch may be designated the Christian Ideal. The works 
of our modem artists are often at variance with these prin- 
ciples, especially those of the old French school, which exhi- 
bit the most marked examples of deviation both from the 
antique and the Italian masters — ^in fierce unsubdued pas- 
sion, strained and affected expression, violent grimace, and 
theatrical attitude. The well-known illustrations of the 
passions by Le Brun are a striking instance of this vicious 
and exaggerated taste being reduced to rule and system. 

In the important department of drapery, the Greek sta- 
tuary displays the same superior excellence and fine taste, 
in spite of the modem attempts at innovation and improve- 
ment. Amidst the innumerable draped statues exhibiting 
every variety of character and attitude, it is remarkable that 
no repetitions are to be found — no examples of the same 
style of drapery imitated — ^while in nude statues, repetitions 
of attitude are very frequent, as in ApoUos, Yenuses, 
Satyrs, &c. It is a great mistake to suppose that the dra- 
pery was an imitation of the national costume. In availing 
themselves of this license, the Greek sculptors were regola- 
ted by good taste, as weU as the principles and conditions 
of the art. 

Greek statuary is distingnished for its perfect develop- 
ment of the beauty and powers of the human figure, as 
heightened by gymnastic exercise, — ^for its large and com- 
prehensive adherence to nature in the boldness and preci- 
sion of its external anatomy. It forms in this respect a 
marked contrast to much of the classical statuary of modem 
times, in which a pedantic and ostentatious affectation of 
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anatomical science, almost whollj derired from the stndj 
and dissection of the dead sabject, has led to a false, hard, 
and exaggerated display and protuberance of the muscles, 
more akin to flayed anatomical preparation, than tothe beauty 
and truth of Mving nature. Of this style the works of 
Giovanni di Bologna, and the followers of Michel Angelo 
afford examples. The Greeks possessed a knowledge of 
anatomy, quite sufficient to enable them to understand the 
laws of the bones, joints, and muscles. Though much infe- 
rior to the modems in anatomical science, they were infi- 
nitely superior in that department which may be styled the 
true science of art \ namely, a perfect knowledge of the ex- 
ternal anatomy, varied expressions, attitudes, contours, 
and play of the muscles of the Hying human figure. Their 
public games and gymnastic exercises, their dances both 
serious and comic — ^including those of Sparta in which 
young women engaged — afforded beautiful and symmetrical 
models of both sexes, unencumbered with drapery, in every 
variety of graceM movement and action ; thus offering a 
wide field for study, and the exercise of invention and ima- 
gination. Their statues truly represent beautiful nature, 
whether in action or repose, in all the bloom of youth and 
maturity of manhood. Mr John Bell of Edinburgh, the 
late eminent surgeon and anatomist, who had a fine taste 
for art, and was well qualified to judge of the anatomical 
department, makes some interesting and instructive remarks, 
in his posthumous work on Italy, on the striking difference 
between the false and ostentatious exhibition of anatomical 
science, observable in much of the modem statuary, con- 
trasted with the truth, nature, and delicacy — the plastic 
forms of life and motion, so conspicuous in the Grecian 
sculpture. 

In the statues of males and females, they occasionally 
united the charms of both sexes — as in the warlike Minerva, 
and Apollo leading the Muses. In the Hermaphrodite, an 
imaginary being, was combined every beauty peculiar to 
either sex. In Greek heads, the profile of the forehead and 
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oooe aqiproaches a right line, impaurting dignity in the one 
sex, and lorelineas in the other. The forehead is miifonnlj 
low, foonded on the tripartite division of the homan lace, in 
which thenoae occupies a third put. In the female ooonte- 
nance, the hair is so arnuiged as to perfect the oral — ^a form 
pecoliar to the Greek female. Indeed this shape was so 
essential to beanty, that in no ideal head do the locks fall 
in angles on the temfrfes. Their geometry was sncoessfiilly 
iqiplied to determine tiie balances and centre of gravity of 
ibe motions and postures of the body, as well as the curva- 
tore and rectilinear extent of tiie limbs. It is renuuked by 
Flaxman, that the ApoUo and Hercules constitute the boun- 
daries of personal beauty — that a more slender figure than 
tiie former would be meagre — one more covered with flesh 
than the latter, clumsy ; while one in which the parts were 
more marked than in theLaocoon would beadissected figure. 
Believi, both in marUe, bronze, and terra-cotta, form a 
very considerable and interesting portion of antique sculp- 
ture. They may be classed under three kinds, — ^the alto 
relievo, or high Telief--the mezzo relievo, or middle relief 
— and the basso relievo, or low relief. The ancient relievo 
is described by Forsyth as an assemblage of little statues 
illustrative of history, heroic faUe, and mjrthology, as well 
as the manners, philosophy, and customs of the times. 
Believi were principally used in enriching the friezes, metopes, 
and pediments of temples and public structures, and deco- 
rating the sarcophagi and pedestals of statues. The alto 
relievo was genially reserved for external, the mezzo and 
basso relievo for internal decoration. Among the iU>mans, 
relievi were applied to the decoration of triumphal arches and 
historical columns. The obscurity of their history, subjects, 
and allusions, has afforded a wide field for erudite discus- 
sion and antiquarian controversy. The figures, generally 
arranged in pairs, are linked together by a certain nndu- 
latory connexion, returning in alternate spaces and balanced 
attitudes. On the metopes of the Grecian Doric, the relievo is 
in bold relief; but when decorating a frieze within a peristyle. 
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it is flattened to harmonise with the walls of the cella. 
With regard to the relievi of the Elgin marbles, it is re- 
markable, as observed by Mr Gunn,* " that in all of them, 
whether the bold projections of the Centaiirs and Lapithae 
of the metopes, the larger figures of the tympannm, or the 
flattened reliefs of the frieze — ^neither figures nor draperies 
are rounded or softened so as to sink into the back-ground, 
but abruptly and angularly cut off, in order to produce a 
strong and deep shadow." Imperfect, from the nature of 
the materials, in the relations of space and perspective, the 
ancient relievo presumed not to encroach on the province of 
painting. The figures in front are often as large as the 
houses, ships, and trees of the back-ground. Whatever 
may be the subjects or attitudes of the figures, they are 
generally so disposed as to fill up the entire space, not with- 
out some sacrifice of proportion and consistency. Modem 
sculptors have, however, attempted to imitate the effect of 
a picture. Not only do they combine detached statues with 
relievi in the back-ground — a monstrous innovation, at 
variance with the practice of antiquity — ^but they introduce 
complicated groups, and endeavour to produce aerial as well as 
linear perspective, by diminishing the size and projection of 
the figures ; and that, in spite of the disadvantage of a flat 
surface, without the aid of shadow or colour. The cele- 
brated relievo of Alessandro Algardi in St Peter's, twenty- 
five feet in length by twelve in depth, representing the 
troops of Attila arrested by St Leo in their march to 
Rome, illustrates, in a striking manner, the pretensions of 
the modem relievo to extend the boundaries of the art. 
The object of the artist was to rival painting ; but in striv- 
ing to encroach on the province of the sister art, he has lost 
the simplicity, tmth, and beauty of his own, and the result 
has been a decided failure. Falconet, the sculptor, strongly 
advocates this principle of imitation, and eulogises Bernini, 
Le Gros, Algardi, Melchior Caffa, and Angelo Rossi, for the 

* Gunn on GoUiic Architecture, 

8 
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foocesB and Mdneas irith whidi th^ emanciprted tliem- 
setves in tiiis respeet fincmi the tnunmeb of antiqnitjr.* 
Cicognani pnmofimoes a yeiy oppoaie jadganeiit. After 
combating the doetrines of Faloonet, lie condndes with tbe 
fd^kming paaaage : — ^^ L' analise e oonfrmti delle <^wre de 
quest! artiste— Le Chnos, Algardi, Bernini, Mdchiw Caffa, 
Angelo Rossi — d ft Tedere la ftHacia di qneste dottiine, e 
a sao Inogo ci fii oonoscere e per quale vie, e per quale 
causa, a sia denato dai bnoni principj, e le arte abbiano 
sofferto pin da nn tale prestigio d' innovazione e di modo 
die da nn irmzione di baibarL" * " Algardi," Mr Hope re- 
marks, *' has introsted his celebrity to an immense bas- 

* ''Nocu qaif Tnuaemblablemeiit, stobs pmt^ sotre peiiitre an-de-li 
det aneieiis, poor V intellifaiM dn dair-obtcor, de la nu^e de la 
eonlcar, de la gnnde machine et det xeaiorts de la eompoeition, n^oee- 
lioiie-iioiu prendre le meme eaaor dans la Kolptaie? Bernini, Le 
Cboe, Algardi, Meldiior Ca&, Angelo Rossi noos ont montre qa^ 
appartient an goiit et an genie d* etendre le cerde trop etioit que les 
aoeiens ont trae^ dans leor lias-reliefik Ces giands artistes mo- 
demes se sent aftanehis avee sncees d>DDie aatorit^ qui n^cst 
reeevable qn^antant quVUe est raisonnable. Je n^ntrodnia done 
ancane nonveant^, poisqoe, je m^appnie sor des examples qui ont 
nn snec^ decide. Apres tont, ri mon opinion sor le baa-relief 
6tait nne innovation, comme elle tendrut a nne pins jnste imitatiim 
des objets natorels, sonntilit^ la rendrait neeessaiie. Je ne ^enz 
laisser ancane equivoque sor le jngement que je porte des bas-nliefr 
antiques. J^ trouve, ainsi que dans les belles statues, la gnnde 
maniire dans cbaque objet particolier, et la plus noble simplidte dans 
la composition. Mais, quelque noble ^e soit cette composition, elle ne 
tend en ancane sorto a V illusion d^ un tableau ; et le bas-relief j doit 
toujours pretendre, pnisqne cette illusion n*est autre chose que V imita- 
tion des objets naturels. Si le bas-relief est fort saillant il,iie fant pas 
eraindre que les figures du premier plan ne puissent s^ accoider aree 
eelles du fond. Le sculpteur sanra mettre de V harmonie entre les 
moindres SMllies et les plus considerables : il ne lui faut qu* one place 
dn goiit et du genie. Mais il faut V admettre cette harmonie, il faat 
r exiger m^me, et ne point nous elever centre elle, parceque noos ne la 
trouTons pas dans les bas-reliefs antiques.** — (Ewvre$ de Faleomei, torn, 
i. p. 35-36. 

* Cicognaia, Sloria della ScuUuraftom, i. UK iii. c^. 8. 
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relief, which imitates painting, and consequently fails in its 
object."* 

It has been eironeonsly supposed, from their relievi, that 
the Greeks were ignorant of perspective. But in scenic 
painting it would seem, from undoubted authority, that 
they knew as much of perspective as enabled them to give 
full effect to the objects they introduced into their scenes. 
We are informed by Yitruvius, in his Seventh Book, that 
when iEischylus wrote his tragedies, which was about the 
time Xerxes invaded Greece, Agatharcus made scenes, and 
left a treatise upon them ; and that Democritus and An- 
axagoras went still farther in thaU way, showing the 
power of imitating nature by making all the lines vanish to 
one point as to a centre, when viewed at a fixed distance ; 
by which means they were enabled to represent in their 
scenes the images of real buildings as they appear to the 

eye.t 

The materials of Greek sculpture were originally wood, 
stone, terra-cotta, or baked clay, which graduaUy gave 
place to marble, bronze, ivory, and gold. Terra-cotta was 
much used by the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans for 
statuary and relievi as a decoration of the friezes, metopes, 
and pediments of their temples, especially those that were 
partially or wholly constructed of wood. It was likewise 
nsed by the greatest masters as models and studies for 
embodying their beautiful conceptions, afterwards com- 
mitted to bronze or marble. So perfectly designed were 
these works in terra-cotta, that Winkelmann, after all his 
experience, asserts that he never found one positively in- 
ferior — ^which cannot be said of bronze or marble. Few 
whole statues of this material have been preserved in com- 
parison with relievi, which are very numerous. They were 
either modelled by the hand, or cast in moulds. This style 

* Hope^B Ettay on Architecture, p. 537. 

f PhUosophicat and Critical History of the Fine Arts — Paintmg, 
Architecture, and Sculpture, By the Rev. Robert Bromelej, B.D. Vol. 
i. The Mcond ▼olnme was never pablUhed. 
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of decoration possessed the recommeiidatioii of ecoDom j, 
li^tness, and dnrabOity. Thej were generallT painted, for 
the double pnrpose of improying their colour, and preserr- 
ing them from the injmy of the weather. The practice was 
eren continued np to the flourishing periods of art. Terra- 
cotta is rarely used by modem sculptors, except for their 
studies and models, though in Crermanj, particolarij at 
Berlin, it has, within a few years, been restored as a me- 
dium of architectural decoration. 

Square blocks, or pillars, seem to haye been the first 
objects of worship. Heads were afterwards placed upon 
them, of which those of Jupiter, Priapus, and Terminus, 
were the first examples. Hence the class of statues called 
terminal, or Hermcean. The heads gradually acquired a 
bolder design, while the trunk remained square, or covered 
with a hard drapery of short and stiff pMts. The thirty 
deities worshipped in Greece, represented by square stones, 
remained in the city of Phera in Achaia, and were re- 
marked by Pausanias as late as the 177th year of the 
Christian era. The Venus of Paphos was designed by a 
column, and even Cupid and the Graces, in the early age, were 
simply oblong pieces of marble, as noticed by Eusebius and 
Clemens Alexandrinus. But even after entire statues were 
introduced, the trunk was often of wood while the head and 
feet were of marble — a practice which lasted till the age of 
Phidias. Of marbles, the Parian and Pentellcan were the 
most esteemed; that of Carrara or Luna was not dis- 
covered tiU the age of Julius Caesar. With reference to 
the mechanical processes adopted by the Greeks — ^whether 
they used plummets, compasses, or machines, and what 
tools they employed, we have no information. That they 
possessed every knowledge and facility for cutting the hard- 
est marbles and porph3aies, as well as the casting of metals 
and working in ivory and gold, is sufficiently attested by the 
purity, boldness, and delicacy of their statues in all these 
materials. 

Antique- sculpture may be classed under three general 
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heads — ^architectural, monumental, and sepulchral, though in 
many cases it is now impossible to distinguish to which class 
they belonged. Architectural statuary, from its being raised 
to a considerable height, and intended to fill up space and pro- 
duce a richness of effect, admitted of a bolder execution and 
less finish ; yet the Elgin marbles, including those portions 
of the figures on the pediments which could not have been 
visible from below, are executed with the most elaborate 
finish. In reference to the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de 
Medici, and many others, it is difficult to ascertain their 
original destination and history. Among the numerous 
repetitions of Grecian statues, it is extraordinary that there 
should be so few of those of the first class — none of the 
Torso, or the Laocoon, and only one small replica of the 
Apollo.* There are many statues resembling the Venus 
de Medici, but none perfectly similar to the original. 

Of all the wonders and mysteries of ancient art, the 
chryselephantine and polychromatic statues of ivory and 
gold — the chefi-dC'ceuvre of the great masters, and of which 
no examples have been preserved to modem times — are the 
most extraordinary. Were not the fact established beyond 
the possibility of doubt, by the concurring testimony of 
ancient authors, we might have been induced to regard their 
descriptions as fabulous and incredible. That elephants 
were much more numerous, and consequently ivory more 
abundant in those times, cannot be disputed. But how it 
was possible to execute colossal statues, from thirty-five to 
sixty feet in height, of such materials, like the celebrated 
Minerva of the Parthenon, and the Olympian Jupiter by 
Phidias, seems almost incomprehensible. Admitting the 
abundance of ivory, there still remains the difficulty of 
working, polishing, fitting, cementing, and staining the 
numberless detached pieces of which the statue was com- 
posed. Whether these consisted of solid pieces or only 
plates of ivory incrusted on some other material, it is im- 

* Museum Ckmmtmum, VoL of Statues, p. 21. 
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possible to determine. M. Heyne is of opinion, that after 
executing a complete model of the intended statne in clay, 
the artist prepared a nnclens of some hard well-seasoned 
wood, upon which cubes or plates of Ivory were carefully 
fitted and united.*^ M. Quatrem^re deQuincyhas published 
a work on this particular subject, illustrated with numerous 
plates.f On the assumption, that the ancients were able to 
procure elephants' tusks of larger dimensions than the 
modems, he supposes that they had discovered the art of 
rendering the cylindrical part of the tusk flat where divided 
longitudinally, and that plates were thus obtained of a much 
larger size. In other respects, his theory coincides pretty 
nearly with that of M. Heyne, — namely, that the plates of 
ivory, after being cut and polished, in exact correspondence 
with the same portions of a model previously executed, 
were attached to a block of wood which served as anuclens4 
Pausanias describes the statue of Olympian Jupiter of ivory 
and gold seated on a throne, with a crown of olive branch 
on his head, holding in his right hand a Victory, likewise 
of ivory and gold, and in his left* a sceptre studded with all 
sorts of precious stones, surmounted with an eagle. His 
mantle and sandals were of gold — ^the former being adorned 
with various animals and flowers, especially lilies. The 
throne, composed of gold, ivory, and ebony, was studded 
with precious stones, besides being decorated with figores 
of various kinds, both painted and sculptured. He then 
describes at length the accessories of the throne, and the 
ornaments in basso relievo. He does not indeed specify the 

* Winkelmann, Hittovre da P Art, Addition, par M. Heyne, p* 573. 

+ <* Le Jupiter Olympien, ou V Art de la Sonlpture Antique, eonsi- 
der6 sous un nonveau point de vue ; ouvrage qui comprend xm JSssai 
sur le gout de la Sculpture PolychromiCfranalyse explicative de la To- 
reutique, et lliistoire de la Statuaire, en or et ivoir, chez les Grecs et 
les Romains. Par. M. Quatremere de Qnincy.** 

X Aristotle, according to Flaxman, alludes to these statues as consist- 
ing of a nucleus of stone covered with ivory. 
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dimensions of the statue, but this is supplied by Strabo, who 
emphatically says ; — ^^ Phidias made his Jupiter in a sitting 
posture, and almost touching the roof of the temple, so that 
had the god risen up, he would have carried the roof along 
with him." How repugnant soever to modem ideas and 
taste, the effect of these statues must have been grand and 
overpowering. The objects of popular worship, resplendent 
with gold, ivory, jewellery, and painting — they united 
every quality that could flatter the senses and strike the ima- 
gination. Compared with such works, the finest sculpture 
in marble and bronze must have appeared cold and insipid. 
Besides the temples of Athens and Olympia, they formed 
the chief glory of those of Argos and Epidaurus. The 
grandeur of their dimensions — the perfection of their work- 
manship — ^the rarity and richness of their materials — their 
majesty, beauty, and ideal truth — the splendour of the 
architecture and pictorial decoration with which they were 
associated — ^all conspired to impress the beholder with 
wonder and awe, and to induce a belief of the actual pre- 
sence of the god.* Statues of ivory and gold continued to 
be executed by the Romans under the emperors. Relievi 
and small figures were likewise made of the same materials. 
It would appear that besides punting or staining particular 
portions of their architecture, the Greeks were in the prac- 
tice of colouring the drapery, armour, and accessories of 
their statues. Bronze statues and quadrigae, more espe- 
cially those of copper, were generally gilt. In the chrys- 
elephantine statues, gems were inserted in the eyes, and 
the nails were of silver. The statues found in the temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenius were all painted ; and according to 
Mr Dodwell the colours are still visible. The attributes 
were of bronze and lead. Strabo afiSrms that Panoenus, the 

* There are imitations of the Olympian Jupiter still extant, both in 
bronze and marble ; likewise copies on coins of Alexander the Great 
»nd his successors, as well as on the large brass medals of Domitian. The 
Minerva of Phidias is preserved on Athenian coins, of which engravings 
may be found in Stoart's Athens, 
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brother of Phidias, painted the statue of Jnpiter. Mr 
Dodwell excavated, in different parts of Attica, several 
scolptured fra^ents of marble and terra-cotta, the colours 
of which were still preserved. " Indeed," says Mr Dodwell, 
\'' the taste of the Greeks in painting their sculpture was, 
according to our modem notions, of a most extraordinary 
kind, and it is an example which no modem sculptor would 
venture to imitate. Besides their custom of painting their 
statues, the ancients had various other methods of enrich- 
ing their appearance, most of which are irreconcilable with 
our ideas of beauty or congruity. Some were gilded, many 
of them had eyes composed of coloured stones, gems, or 
glass. There were statues of wood with the head, hands, 
and feet of marble — others of boxwood, with the head gilt, 
— in some of which the face alone was visible, while the 
rest was covered with garments. Some had heads fixed on 
in such a manner that they might be detached and others 
placed in their stead ; others had beards of gold and wigs 
of a different piece of marble from the head, which might 
be removed and changed at pleasure ; and thus the same 
statue might in turn represent various divinities and per- 
sons ; but this last custom was chiefly practised at Rome." 
It is remarked by Mr Eastlake on this subject, ^^ Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of exculpating the artists, (Greek,) it 
is quite certain that it was impossible to carry farther than 
they did their judicious conventions in sculpture which 
supply the absence of colour. It may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that a supposed absence of colour was, with the 
ancients, an essential condition of the art ; and it will ap- 
pear that this condition materially affected its executive 
style."* That the Greeks coloured their statues, like wax- 
works, in imitation of nature, for the purpose of producing 
illusion, can never be imagined. The most probable sup- 
position is, that it was intended to increase the brilliancy of 
effect, and to make the statuary harmonise with the archi- 

* Art Union JoumcUf No. xUz. p. 49. 
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tectiiral members, which, we have seen, were generally 
painted in certain conventional colours. Viewing sculp- 
ture in its true light, and apart trom such factitious accom- 
paniments, " it admits of no variety of materials ; it knows 
no colour — it knows nothing but shape. Its purpose is 
not to cheat the eye, but to present to the mind all the 
truth and beauty, and grace and sublimity of forms. ""^ 

The study of animals, particularly the horse, was not 
neglected by the Greek sculptors, many of whom, in addi- 
tion to their excellence in the higher style of art, acquired 
great celebrity in this department. Calamis was famed for 
his horses, Mcias for his dogs, Myron for his cows.f We 
are informed by Pliny that it was the custom to model 
beasts of prey after nature, and that Praxiteles composed 
his celebrated lion after a living animal. With reference to 
the horse, in spite of the cavils and objections of some 
modem critics and artists, such as Dubois,:|: Falconet,§ and 
others, who are disposed to disparage the ancient eques- 
trian statues in comparison with the modem, — there is 
every reason to believe, both from existing remains and 
analogy, that they had reached the ^ame perfection in this 
noble branch of the art. Among the hundreds of equestrian 
statues of antiquity, unfortunately very few have been pre- 
served to modem times, and those few, bruised, mutilated, 
and injured by time, exposure, and accidents, are neither 
the productions of the first artists, nor of the most flourishing 
epochs of art. Of the many equestrian statues, groups, and 
quadrigse by Lysippus, not one remains. The four Corin- 
thian or Venetian horses — the equestrian statues of the two 

* Fonytb^s Remarks, 

i* Some exceptions, indeed, may be found — sucb as Meleager and bis 
dog, Apollo and tbe swan, in wbicb tbe accessories are so indifferently 
executed as to induce tbe supposition tbat tbey were intended as foils 
to tbe principal figure. 

t R^Umons Critiques sur la Poesie et sur la Peintnref de DvJbois, 

§ (Euvres d* Etienne Falconet, Statuaire, Observations sur la 
Statue de Maro Aurile, torn. i. p. 169. 
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Balln, fiUJaer and son, disoovered In Hercahmram — the two 
groopB of Monte Cayallo, generillj supposed to be Castcff 
and Pollnx, by Phidias md Praxiteles— the weU-lmown 
statue of Maicns Amefius of the Capitol— exhaust the cata- 
logue. There is another, it is true, exhibited in the museum 
at Portici^ but it is composed of the debris of four, some 
say of six iKWses, which formeriy decorated the fiont of the 
theatre of Herculaneum. The museum, likewise, containssome 
equestrian statues of small size, much defaced, but of high 
merit. Besides the spirited horse's head among the Elgin 
marbles, which formeriy adorned the pediment of the Parthe- 
non, there is the headin the museum of Naples, which was for 
ages in the court of the Caraffa Palace (supposed by Cioo- 
gnara, from the style of execution, to belong to the age of 
Alexander the Great,) and likewise the beautifnl bronae 
head of the Florentine museum. On the medals and inta- 
glios of Syracuse, and other Grecian colonies, may be found 
horses remarkable for their beauty, spirit, and correct de- 
sign.* But above all, the equestrian relievi of tiie £^^ 
marbles of the Parthenon, now in the British Museum, as 
well as the horses represented on the monument of 
Philopappus, prove, if proof were necessary, that the Gredc 
artists not only excelled in the horse, but knew how to 
place the rider in the most graceful and appropriate position. 
" The horses of the frieze of the Elgin collection appear to 
live and move — ^to roll their eyes — ^to gallop, prance, and 
curvet ; the veins of their faces and legs seem distended 
with circulation. In them are to be found the hardness and 
decision of bony forms, from the elasticity of tendon to the 
sofitness of flesh. The beholder is charmed with the deer- 
like lightness and elegance of their make ; and although the 
relief is not above an inch fh)m the back-ground, and 
they are so much smaller than nature, we can scarcely 

* ''On some ancient relievi, where the horse was treated eom amone^ 
we find all the truth, and spirit, and character, which tiie modems have 
given to this noble animal, the sabject of their severest stady.** For- 
syth's lial^, p.^7. 
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suffer reason to persuade ns that they are not aliye.'** 
The following passage on the same subject is extracted 
from CiQOgnara : — ^^ Lasciamo il gindizio a chi sia 
famigliare al bello ed all' elegante, pronnnziare se in 
materia de cavalli viene mai espresso niente di pin spirit-* 
noso, di pin gentile, e se in qnelle attaccatnre di collo, 
in qnelle aperte narici, in qnelle asclntto di testa in 
qnel intomo ripieno di tanta grazia, non vedasi, tutto il 
magisterio delP arte la pin sublime, e la piufina.''t ^ 
short, if there was one department of statuary more than 
another in which the Greeks and Romans surpassed the 
modems, it was in equestrian statues and splendid qua- 
drigae, (four horse chariots) which formed a principal 
decoration of their cities and public structures. ^^ Eguestres 
utique statues Bomanam cdebrationem habent, orto sine 
dubto a Gracia exemplo,^^X 

In the extensive class of gems, cameos, intaglios, medals, 
vases, candelabra, &c. the Greeks and their colonies, both 
of Asia and Magna Graecia, attained the same high and un- 
approachable excellence, in spite of the boasted superiority 
of modem science and mechanical invention. Mosaic, which 
formed so important a decoration of their pavements, and 
in which they likewise excelled, will be affcmvrards noticed. 
Masks, among the Greeks and Romans, from their general 
use at theatres and scenic representations, became so mul- 
tiplied that no subject is more frequently repeated in their 
works of art, whether architecture, sculpture, painting, or 
gems — insomuch, that there is hardly an antique collection 
in which many specimens of different kinds are not to be 
found. They were not, as in modem times, a mere appen- 
dage or symbol of the theatre, pantomime, and masquerade; 

* Flazman*8 Lectures on Sculpture. 

f Cicognara, Storia della Scuitura, torn. iii. lib. 6to c 6, p. 158. It is 
well known that an eminent riding-master of the metropolis was accus- 
tomed to take his pnpils yearly as a lesson to view these relievi for the 
purpose of pointing out the easy, graceful, and firm seat of the horsemen 

X Plittjfy lib. xxxiy. cap. 5. 
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they were destined to express all the variety of age, charac- 
ter, sex, physiognomy, and passion. Though generally ex- 
aggerated, and bordering on the grotesque and caricature, 
they offer a valuable and interesting study of expression and 
air of the head to modem artists. Some, particularly those 
of females, are distinguished for their high grace and beauty. 
In forming an impartial estimate of ancient art— whether 
in statuary, relievi, mosaics, gems, medals, &c. or modem 
drawings and engi-avings taken from them — we must keep 
in view their original destination and object, the height to 
which they were raised above the eye, their adaptation to 
architectural decoration and certain localities; we must 
make allowance for then* mutilated state — ^for modem patch- 
ing and restoration — for the disadvantages under which 
they appear when detached and placed in very different cir- 
cumstances. How infinitely superior must have been the 
effect of the sculpture of the Parthenon, when associated 
with its sister architecture, and seen from its proper points 
of view under the bright effulgence and deep shadow of an 
Athenian sky — contrasted with its present forlorn, isolated, 
and mutUated condition, ranged along the naked walls of 
the British Museum ! Could we have seen these works in 
their pristine state, the angles, formed by the tympanum of 
the pediments, would at once have explained the reason of 
the recumbent postures of some of the figures ; nor would we 
have been at any loss to account for the bold projection of 
the relievi of the metopes, compared with the slight relief 
of those within the peristyle. The long narrow line, for in- 
stance, of the dying figures of the celebrated sarcophagus 
of the Niobe family, would entirely lose their effect were it 
possible to remove them. The figures on the Greek gems 
and intaglios, with their attitudes and limbs elegantly in- 
flected to suit a particular form, would not admit of being 
transferred to another ground. In like manner, the copies 
and engravings of the designs on Etrascan and Campanian 
vases, appear to great disadvantage when expanded on a 
flat surface. It is worthy of remark, too, that the great 
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artists of antiqnity seem to have acted on the principle that 
anatomical correctness might occasionally be sacrificed for 
certain apparent effects. Lysippus remarked, that the old 
sculptors had made men as they were, he, as they seem to 
be. ♦ The lower limbs of the Apollo Belvidere, it has been 
remarked, are neither of eqnal length nor extension ; the 
head is nearer the left than the right side. The same sin- 
gularity has been observed in one of the colossal statues of 
the Esquiline Hill. In the bearded Bacchus of the Gallery 
of Statues, and the colossal bust of Antoninus in the Cle- 
mentine Museum, one side of the face is different from the 
other. That such anomalies — and others might be enu- 
merated — proceeded from any oversight or error of execu- 
tion, seems hardly probable. 

One of the chief moral causes which contributed to the 
wonderful perfection of Grecian sculpture, both in lofty con- 
ception and beautiful execution, was the influence which the 
great and immortal works of their poets, orators, dramatic 
writers, historians, and philosophers, exercised over the 
taste and inspiration of their artists. This it was which re- 
fined and exalted art — infrised into it epic grandeur, lofty 
sentiment, sublime taste, and the highest moral and intel- 
lectual character. Phidias being asked how he conceived 
the idea of his Olympian Jupiter, answered by repeating a 
well-known passage of Homer. f 

The higher departments of art and poetry are indeed 
closely united together: they are but different modes of 
embodying the same divine emanations of genius. By re- 
ciprocal influence and aid, each reflect on the other a higher 
lustre, a more powerftil interest, a more enduring renown. 

In reviewing the history of ancient art, we cannot suflS- 
ciently admire the extraordinary constancy and enthusiasm 

* Pliny, lib. xxxiv. cap. 8. 

Iliad, b. i. V. 528. 
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with which the Greeks devoted themselves to its cultiva- 
tion, under circnmstances and calamities that would have 
paralysed the energies of any other people. No sooner did 
they obtain a short respite from the convulsions and fac- 
tions, foreign and domestic wars, in which their own 
imprudence and the treacherous policy of their allies and 
conquerors so often involved them, than they betook them- 
selves with alacrity to their favourite pujrsnit ; and art again 
rose with renovated vigour and lustre. Grecian art in its 
decline and vicissitudes may be compared to a gallant ship 
assailed by the tempests and buffeted by the waves. 
Though forced at intervals to strike her sails and drive a 
wreck before the wind, amidst rocks and shoals — ^no sooner 
does the storm abate, and the wind change, than she quickly 
repairs her damage, and spreads her white canvass to the 
gale, rejoicing and triumphing in the splendour of her 
course. The fall of Grecian art may be referred to various 
causes — to the loss of her national liberty, indepen- 
dence, and glory — ^to the discontinuance of the Olympic 
games — to the desertion of her temples, and suppression of 
her oracles — to the a*uel and debasing spectacles of gladia- 
tors introduced by her Roman conquerors — ^to the extinc- 
tion of national patronage and spirit — ^to the studies of her 
artists and learned men being disjoined from all national 
objects and patriotic feelings, and made subservient to in- 
dividual employment and caprice — ^lastly, to the natural 
abhorrence of idolatry consequent on her conversion to 
Christianity. 

Among the prodigious number of Grecian statues, relievi, 
vases, intaglios, gems, medals, mosaics, paintings, and 
works of art produced in the course of ages, how few have 
been preserved to modem times I Much as we admire the 
transcendent and matchless excellence of Grecian genius 
and taste, that admiration must have risen infinitely 
higher, could we have beheld those innumerable and splen- 
did monuments of art combining architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, in all their glorious union and perfection — 
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such as existed for ages throughout Greece and her colonies 
— such as were to be found assembled within the Athenian 
Acropolis so late as the age of Adrian. Of statues aloncy 
throughout the states of Greece and the Roman empire, the 
number must have been bejond all computation. Plinj^ 
in alluding to those remaining at Athens, Delphi, and 
Oljmpia, after the repeated pillage and deyastation thej 
had sustained, exclaims, ^^ Q^^s ista mortaUum persequi 
posset, out guts usus noscendi tntelligatur ! " Grecian art^ 
possessing as it does beautiful nature, refined taste, ex- 
alted sentiment, and divine inspiration of genius, has ob- 
tained an ascendency over that of all nations, ancient and 
modem.* Wherever classic art flourished in ancient times, 
it was either Grecian or of Grecian derivation. The annals 
of Roman are but the continuation of the history of Grecian 
art. Deprived of Grecian taste and Grecian example, never 
could the Romans have excelled in art. Yet was theirs, 
perhaps, a loftier boast, — 

'< Excudent alii spirantia moUias era. 
Credo eqnidem ; vivos dnoent de marmore vnltu ; 
Oralmnt cansas meliiu ; cosliqne meatus 
Describent tadio ; et snrgentia sidera dicent : 
Ttty regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ! 
H» tibi erant artes — ^pacisqne impoaere morem, 
Paroere subjectiB, et debellare raperbos.** 

To the Romans, however, must be conceded the high 
merit of appreciating and munificently encouraging Grecian 
art. They adopted her architecture, of which they invented 
new and successful combinations. In sculpture and paint- 

* ** La aenlptare des Grecs fat rest^ an point oik elle i^arreta dans 
TEgypte et dans TAsie, si le g6nie des Grecs n* eut imaging de com- 
pren^labeant6 dans le nombre des attribnts on des qnalit^s des Dienx. 
. . . Ce fnrent la liberty, les bonnes loix, les Inmidres de Tesprit, et 
la politesse, qui en est la snite, qui distingudrent les Grecs des tons les 
aatres peuples, avilis par la servitude, degrades par la moUesse, ou 
rest^s barbares par an consequence de leur mauvais gouvemments.** — 
Hankerville, Rechtrchea twr Ut Arts, tom. ii., Appel au Lteteur, p. 4. 
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ing, they adhered to her purity of style, as far as their 
inferior skill and taste would permit. They manifested, on 
all occasions, an anxious desire to uphold the dignity and 
independence of art, even long after their own liberties had 
sunk into abject servility and despotism. In the public 
statues of the emperors, we find none of the state and 
theatrical pomp of monarchy ; their attitudes, draperies, 
and accessories, bespeak the unaffected simplicity of private 
citizens. The surrounding figures appear equal in all re- 
spects to their masters, who are distinguished by no snpe- 
riority, save that of bemg the principal actors. Though 
flattery was carried to so inconceivable a height at Rome, 
that, according to Suetonius, the senate actually prostrated 
themselves before Tiberius — ^no example exists, with the ex- 
ception of representations of captives, of figures being made 
to kneel, or even to bow their heads to the emperors. 
Among the relievi of the Trajan Column, though the em- 
peror appears in all his characters of sovereign, priest, and 
general, there are no regal trappings, nor any of those obei- 
sances, so common in modem works of art. The statues 
of the empresses present the same noble simplicity — ^the 
same heroic dignity — divested of all affectation, pretension, 
and pomp. In their public statues erected in honour of 
their great men, drapery was almost always introduced as 
more consonant to Roman dignity and decorum ; and it was 
treated in a manner peculiarly simple and noble, worthy 
of the most favoured periods of art. Yet, among the 
Romans, art never attained that high degree of estimation 
and dignity which it did in Greece ; it was less valued for 
its own sake, than as ministering to their luxury, splendour, 
and national glory. Chiefly exercised by strangers, freed- 
men, and even slaves, and seldom or ever by men of rank 
and family, it participated in the degradation. 
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REVIVAL OF MODERN SCULPTURE IN ITALY. 

Having in the preceding pages given a historical sketch 
of the rise and fall of Grecian and Roman scnlptnre, we 
now proceed briefly to trace the revival and vicissitudes of 
the art in Italy. Vasaii and other writers, adopting the 
popnlar opinion that the conquest of Italy and the 
Western empire by the barbarians was followed by 
the total extinction of science and art — an opinion 
which has already been shown to be unfounded — con- 
tend that the revival of art in Italy, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was owing to the occasional visits of Greek artists ; 
and that even its height of splendour in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth is mainly to be referred to the fall of Constan- 
tinople, and the number of Byzantine artists who took 
refuge in Italy, and diffused a taste both for art and litera- 
ture. But art was never entirely extinguished in Italy. 
Whatever might have been the fate of the distant provinces 
of the empire, which, for obvious reasons, were soon over- 
whelmed itf the darkness of barbarism — we have seen that 
the conquerors of Italy neither destroyed all the monu- 
ments of ancient art, nor persecuted the professors of exist- 
ing art or science. On the contrary, they employed archi- 
tecture and sculpture in ministering to their feudal pomp ; 
and even promoted the establishment of seminaries for the 
peculiar branches of learning and science then in vogue.* 
A few Byzantine artists, indeed, seem to have been em- 
ployed anterior to the twelfth century ; but they bore no 
proportion whatever to the number of native artists of 
equal skill and distinction. Cicognara is even of opinion, 
that the artists employed at St Marc's, at Venice, were 
not Greeks but Italians. The revival of art, as well as its 
future excellence, proceeded from very different causes.f 

* Cicognara, Storia della Sculturaj torn. i. lib. 3. cap. 1. 
f M. Seroux d* Agincourt, Histoire de /MW,chap. Tiii, ix. Likewise 
Memoirs of Canova, by Dr M ernes, p. 5, and note p« 9, -where tlieargu- 

T 
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Thongh the conqnerors of Italy neither waged war with 
works of art nor its professors^ jet the feudal system which 
they spread over Italy, with all its gradations of tyranny, 
wariike servitade, and grievons oppresskn, was ill adapted 
to the advancement of literature and the fine arts. To- 
wards the commencement of the derenth century the cities 
of Pisa, Florence, Bologna, l^enna, Venice, and Amalfi, by 
a fortunate combination of circumstances, were enabled to 
throw off the feudal yoke, and declare themselves firee. 
Amid the growing prosperity, great and increaang commer- 
cial wealth, enlightened councils, and noble actuevements of 
these small states — a powerful impulse was given to the fine 
arts, both in the service of religion and the embellishment 
of their public buildings. The antique remains, architec- 
tural and sculptural, began to be studied and appreciated, 
at first with timidity, afterwards with greater freedom. 
While art was suffering a rapid decline in the east, Italian 
art, amid the munificent encouragement of her free citiea, 
was steadily advancing to distinction, in the erection of 
monuments of a grandeur not to be equalled in the Byzan- 
tine capital. Brunelleschi had already reared his celebrated 
cupola on the banks of the Amo, Ghiberti completed his 
celestial doors of bronze, and Alberti written his classical 
treatise on architecture and the fine arts, long before the 
Turkish crescent glittered on the walls of Byzantium. 
When that event did occur, the Byzantine artists possessed 
no superiority over their brethren of the west ; nor could 
even their learned men and poets claim any pre-eminence 
over a country which, more than a century and a half be- 
fore, had produced a Dante, a Petrarca, and a Boccaccio. 
The only boon they conferred — and that, no doubt, an in- 
e>(timable one— was their own unrivalled language and 
literature, which, before confined to a few, were now en- 
thusiastically cultivated over the whole Italian peninsula. 

ments are stated at length, with a list of authorities. Many of the 
(Greeks alluded to were not Constantinopolitan, but Italian Greeks, 
from Lombardy and Aznalfi. 
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Among the free cities, Pisa distinguished herself in the 
patronage of art by the construction of her splendid duomo 
or cathedral, under the superintendence of Buschetto — a 
native Italian, but who, from a mistaken interpretation of 
his sepulchral inscription, was long erroneously supposed to 
be of Greek extraction. This error is satisfactorily exposed 
by Cicognara and M. Quatremere de Quincy.* Among 
the artists employed on this great work, Nicolo da Pisa, a 
native of the city, was Buschetto^s most promising pupil. 
He soon discovered the superior taste and excellence of 
antique sculpture, and devoted himself to its study. His 
son, Giovanni da Pisa, Augustino, and Anasto da Sienna, 
were his favourite pupils. In theii* practice may be traced 
the first separation of modem sculpture from architecture, 
both of which, up to that period, had been exercised by the 
same individuals. To the school of Pisa, then, is Europe 
indebted for the revival of classic art and a taste for the 
antique, afterwards matured in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. From this school the Tuscan cities were sup- 
plied with able artists.f Florence, though late in starting 
in the career, soon obtained the ascendency and became a 
second Athens. Painting made rapid progress under 
Cimabue and Giotto. In modem Italy, as well as Greece, 
sculpture seems to have taken the precedence of painting, 
though a contrary opinion is very generally entertained. 
Cicognara combats this latter opinion ; and among numer- 
ous proofs, adverts to Bonano having cast the bronze gates 
of the duomo of Pisa, in the year 1180 — to Nicolo Pisano 
having executed the arch of San Dominica at Bologna, 
richly adomed with beautiful sculpture — and to the surpris- 

* Cicognara, torn. i. lib. ii. c. 3, p. 170-180. Histoire des plus 
Celibrea ArdtHecteSy par M. Quatremere de Qumcj, under the head of 
Buschetto. 

t* Yet both Petrarca and Poggio deplore the destruction and dilapida- 
tion of antique sculpture in the 14th and 15th centuries. Poggio asserts 
that six perfect statues only remained of all the former splendour of the 
mistress of the world — four in the baths of Constantino — ^the groups of 
Monte Cavallo, and the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. 
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ing skill of the chisel employed in the Pergame of Sienna 
and Orvieto by the Pisani, representing the punishment of 
the condemned in eternal judgment — all long before Giotto 
had portrayed the same subjects in painting. Andrea da 
Pisa, the grandson of Nicolo, devoted himself to scnlptnre, 
and became the father of the Tuscan school. His most 
celebrated works are the bronze folding-doors of the bap- 
tistery of Florence. His sons, Tomaso and Nino, obtained 
distinction, and were the means of diffusing the art over 
Lombardy and other parts of Italy. Yet, during all this 
period, sculpture was held subordinate to architecture, 
which exhibited a corrupt mixture of the different styles 
of the middle ages, and contrasted strongly with the sim- 
plicity and majesty of the ancient structures. 

The chief sculptural works of this period were relievi in 
bronze, statues being comparatively few in number. The 
relievi, chiefly dedicated to religion or the memory of the 
dead, were characterised by simplicity, fidelity, and natural 
expression — ^by an air of devotion and affecting sensibility 
— but without boldness, grandeur, or any daring flights of 
creative genius. They form an interesting link between 
the barbarism of the dark ages, and the splendid produc- 
tions of the two succeeding centuries.* The fourteenth cen- 
tury was closed by the celebrated assemblage of artists at 
Florence to compete for the designs of the two remaining 
bronze gates of the baptistery. Among this numerons 
assemblage, six candidates were acknowledged to surpass 
all the rest ; and the competition was limited to them. 
They were Brunelleschi, and Ghiberti of Florence, Jacomo 
della Querela of Sienna, Nicolo Lamberti of Arezzo, Fran- 
cesco di Valdambrino, Tuscans, and Simioni del Colbi of Lom- 
bardy. Vasari includes Donatello among the number, bat 
Cicognara denies that he was one of the competitors. Ayear 
was assigned to them for completing their task, dm-ing 
ivhich they were maintained by the state in secret, and 

* Biografia di Antonio Canova, Scritta Dal. Cav. Leopoldo Cicog- 
nara, p. 49 
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apart from each other. They were required to produce 
complete panels, finished in all the details, of the same size 
as the originals ; the subject being the sacrifice of Abraham. 
For the purpose of examining and deciding upon these 
works, a second assembly of thirty-eight of the ablest 
artists was convened at Florence, where, after a long and 
impartial deliberation, Lorenzo Ghiberti, a youth of twenty- 
three years of age, was declared the successful candidate. 
The execution of these celebrated doors, worthy, as Michel 
Angeio said, of being the gates of Paradise, occupied forty 
years of his life.* His labours were justly appreciated and 
nobly rewarded by his fellow-citizens, who, besides granting 
whatever he demanded, assigned him a portion of land, and 
elected him Gonfaloniere, or chief magistrate of the state. 
His bust was afterwards placed in the baptistery. 

The works of Donatello stand pre-eminently conspicu- 
ous among his contemporaries at Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. Many pupils sustained his fame, the most distin- 
guished of whom were, Michclozzi, Titarete, Settignano, 
and the two Russelini. The cultivation of sculpture was 
not confined to Tuscany ; it extended to Bologna, Modena, 
the whole of Lombardy, Venice, and Naples. Towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century many artists of high reputa- 
tion — painters, sculptors, architects, and workers in mosaic 
— might be enumerated, who, in addition to the schools of 
Ghiberti, contributed to the renown of Florence. The 
greater proportion of their works continued to be in bronze 
and relievo. The style, up to the close of this century, was 
distinguished by general improvement, more than any 
marked superiority of individual genius and manner. It 
is remarkable for simplicity, chaste fidelity to nature, un- 
affected composition, sweetness of expression, as well as an 
acquaintance with the antique ; though it is, at the same time, 

* Loda veramente propria, e detta da chi poteva giudicarla. £ ben le 
pote Lorenzo condurre, avendovi dalP eta sua di vinti anni che le com- 
intncio, lavorato su quarant* anni, con fatichevia piii che estreme.** — 
Vasari, Vita di Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
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deficient in vigonr, freedom, and grandeur of style, grace, 
and selection of form. The object was not so much to 
produce ideal beauty, as a faithful imitation of individual 
nature, in which a very high degree of excellence was 
attained. Many of these interesting works are by artists 
hardly known to European fame. 

The sixteenth century commenced under the most favour- 
able auspices for the advancement of art, whether we con- 
sider the moral, religions, or political state of Italy — ^the 
freedom and rivalship of her numerous cities and states — 
the increasing study of the antique, and refinement of taste 
— ^the enthusiastic pursuit of literature, science, and ancient 
learning — the enormous wealth, princely splendour, and 
liberal patronage of her nobility and merchants — the influ- 
ence of the church, and the gorgeous idolatry of the Papal 
worship. The very wars, factions, and struggles in which, 
like the Greeks,, they were constantly engaged, only 
heightened their emulation and stimulated their exertions. 
Energy, activity, and intelligence, pervaded the whole 
body of the people. The Roman pontiff and clergy, actuated 
by that thirst for universal sway which has ever distin- 
guished their policy, perceiving that the extension of science 
and knowledge among all ranks was fast undermining their 
temporal and spiritual power, and aware of the necessity of 
preserving the influence and splendour of the Papal throne 
by every means in their power — ^resolved to enlist art in the 
service of religion, and to devote a large portion of their 
revenues to the decoration and aggrandisement of the im- 
perial city, which was henceforth to become, not merely the 
principal seat of religion, but the capital and emporium of 
modem as well as ancient art. 

Thus was the whole of Italy, from the Alps to the moun- 
tains of Calabria, enthusiastically devoted to the cultivation 
of art. To ascribe this sudden revival to mere extrinsic 
and fortuitous causes, were improbable and absurd. It is 
truly remarked by Dr Memes, that "the efficacy of the 
arts in ministering to patriotism and national glory, among 
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a iree and discriminating people, could not long remain nn- 
discovered." A striking resemblance may be traced between 
these small aristocratic republics and cities of Italy, and the 
states of ancient Greece. Both arose from small beginnings — 
both recovered their liberties by similar means — both exhibit 
the same jealousies and hereditary hatred of each other — the 
same interminable wars, dissensions, and mutual cruelties 
— the same fickleness and ^alternation of alliances — the 
same principle of exclusive aristocratic privileges, confined 
to a few citizens, while the many were held in subjection 
— the same dense population in a small territory — the 
same enthusiastic love of literature and art — the same fas- 
tidious taste in purity of language — the same private 
economy and public magnificence. 

The Florentine and Roman schools of sculpture had, 
anterior to the appearance of Michel Angelo, attained a 
degree of excellence which, in many respects, it was difficult 
to surpass. The towenng genius of Buonarotti and his 
numerous and sublime works in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, challenged boundless admiration, overawed criti*- 
cism, and rendered competition hopeless. His style is 
characterised by grandeur, sublimity, and breadth. It is 
remarked by Fuseli that character and beauty are only 
admitted as far as they are subservient to the former 
qualities. Next to St Peter^s and his frescoes in the Sistine 
chapel, one of the most striking examples of his genius is 
the Sagrestia Nuova or Capella di Princip^ of Florence, 
with its monumental statuary, uniting as it does architec- 
ture and sculpture in perfect harmony — the production of 
one master mind — the building designed for the sculpture, 
and the sculpture for the building. In his statuary more 
especially, disdaining to follow in the path of his prede* 
cessors — overleaping the truth and modesty of nature, as 
well as the principles of the antique — he gave loose to his 
own daring, sublime, and terrible conceptions. His works 
were universally regarded as the standards of perfection. 
By some of his admirers they were even deemed superior 
to the finest productions of antiquity. All the sculptors of 
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that and the succeeding age affected to imitate his style 
and manner. But though they succeeded in copying, if not 
exceeding, his anatomical exaggerations, his boldness, 
abruptness, and want of finish, they utterly failed in 
approximating to, much less reaching his high and original 
qualities, which lay far beyond their reach. Forgetting 
that the ideal and superhuman energy of his figures was in 
a certain degree essential to carry ont his terrible and sub- 
lime conceptions — the epic poetry of his art — ^they applied 
his style to ordinary subjects without judgment or dis- 
crimination. Had Michel Angelo followed the same chaste 
course in sculpture that Raffael did in painting, to what per- 
fection might he not have raised the art ! As it was, his 
overpowering genius, stifling all rivalship and originality, 
reduced his contemporaries and successors to mere copyists 
and mannerists. The interesting and natural style of the 
two preceding centuries, which afforded so noble a gronnd- 
work, with the aid of the antique, for attiuning the highest 
excellence, was overlooked and despised. While painting 
was destined to receive a great impulse from Buonarottrs 
pencil, and to run a glorious career under Raffael and other 
great masters — sculpture was arrested in its legitimate 
course, and diverted by his daring genius into a new region, 
where, after a bold and sublime, though reckless and devious 
flight, it gradually fell into utter degradation. 

With all his originality, extravagance, alid mighty powers, 
Michel Angelo cannot be regaixled as one of those inde- 
pendent geniuses who appear on the dawn of refineraent, 
and whose works, standing isolated from the science and 
labours of their predecessors and contemporaries, claim the 
privilege of being judged by their intrinsic merit, without 
being subject to the rules of art. He was no self-taught, ' 
self-inspired artist. He had devoted himself to every 
branch of study connected with art — to the remains of 
antiquity, architectural and sculptural — to physical and 
anatomical science — ^besides being deeply conversant with 
the works of Ghiberti, Donatello, Brunelleschi, Masaccio, 
Leonardo da Vinci, including, in a word, the most eminent 
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sculptors, architects, and painters of his own and the pre- 
ceding age. He was, moreover, accomplished in poetry, 
literature, and learning. He borrowed ideas from Dante, 
his favourite poet. Without such opportunities and acquire- 
ments, is it possible to imagine he could have produced 
his great works in architecture, sculpture, and painting? 
Had he been bom a century before, could he have executed 
the celebrated mask alluded to by Yasari at sixteen years 
of age? Would he have ventured, when but a youth, to 
sculpture the collossal statue of David on that enormous 
block of marble? Had he never seen the paintings of 
Masaccio in the Capella Brancacci at Florence,* could he 
have produced his great works of the Sistine chapel ? Had 
not Brunelleschi, nearly a century and a half before, fur- 
nished him with the prototype, and Bramante suggested the 
original idea of elevating the dome of the Pantheon on the 
temple of St Peter's — his matchless cupola of the Vatican 
might never have existed. " Per quanto,'' says Cicognara, 
** fosse elevato 11 punto a cui giunse Michel Angelo colP 
immense suo ingenio, non sara maraviglia se francheggiato 
da tanti ajuti pot^ abbandonarse all' impulse del suo genio, 
poiche non trov6 gia le arti in stato d'infanzia, ma coltivate, 
adulte e sublime. "f M. Seroux d' Agincourt, in his splendid 
and volumnious work on art, has the following passage on 
the statuary of Michel Angelo: — "Mais pour la sculpture 
dont I'objetpropre et immediat est d' ofirir du corps humain, 
ce chef-d'oeuvre du Cr^teur, une image parfaite dans ses 

* Cicognara characterises these paintings, which were executed thirty 
years before Michel Angelo, as " Opera che formd sempre lo stupore 
deir arte." 

■f* ** There is niiich that is dazzling in the constellated lustre of the age 
of Raffael and Michel Angelo. We are so accustomed to hear of the results 
of the patronage of Julius and Leo X., and to gaze upon the wonders of 
the Vatican as if they had been raised by the magic of some mighty spell, 
that we are tempted almost to forget what had been already achieved 
in the age which preceded, and upon how high a vantage ground those 
illustrious men had been placed by the efforts and discoveries of the 
many earnest, and patient, and successful artists, who had gone before 
them.' — Edwards on the Fine Arts, pp. 28-9. 
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proportions et vraiment don^e de la vie, les dessina de 
ranatomie sont les mojens directs; ils sont poor ainsi 
dire Tart mSme. Michel Angelo en etait persuade : 
anssi nol antre parmi les modemes n^ est parvenu 
anssi bien que lot k animer le bronze, fair respirer le 
marbre. La contemplation la pins i*^fl^chie, depuis vingt 
ans, de ses •onvrages de sculpture, et un longne possession 
d' nn grand nombre de ses Etudes, m^ ont convaincn, que ce 
savoir du premier order est v^ritablement ce que charac- 
terise ce grand artiste. Sans doute il en a abus4, il F a 
porte qnelqnefois audelk d^elle m^me ; dans ses ouvrages 
les expressions morales sont souvent exager^es, le mouve- 
ment physique est outr^, les poses, les gestes, sont hors de 
mesure ; mille autres Tout dejk dit jusqu^k satiate ; je ne 
crains pas de le dire apr^s eux, et mSme j^ en consigne les 
preuves dans plusieurs monuments de son ciseau que pre- 
sente le planche." 

Among Michel Angelo^s immediate pupils and contem- 
poraries, many great names appear — Benvenuto Cellini, 
Giovanni del Opera, Nicolo di Tribute, Giovanni de Bo- 
logna, Baccio Bandinelli, Yicenzo Dante, &c. But to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century, this school, which 
had extended its influence over all Europe, began to degene- 
rate into mannerism, contrasted attitudes, furious passion, 
extravagant vigour, and a false and unnatural display of 
anatomical science, exhibiting a marked contrast to the 
fleshy roundness, chaste simplicity, unaffected yet admir- 
able science of the Grecian statuary. 

The influence of Bernini and his school, both in sculpture 
and architecture, reigned paramount during the greater part 
of the seventeenth century, and accelerated the progress of 
corruption. He was distinguished by great and premature 
genius, and by extraordinary facility of execution. His 
much-admired groups of iEneas and Anchises, Apollo and 
Daphne, were produced — the one at the age of fifteen, and 
the other at eighteen. Deeming the antique tame and 
meagre in comparison with the style of Michel Angelo — 
which, however, he censured as rather severe — and aspiring 
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to be the inventor of a new style, embracing the beauties of 
both, he gave way to caprice and extravagance, and thns 
departed farther from good taste. With the exception of 
Algardi of Bologna and Fiammingo — who in an age of imita- 
tion and corruption were remarkable for their originality and 
natural style — ^the prevailing taste of this school was to pro- 
duce effect by flying drapery, Striking and affected attitudes, 
strength devoid of nature or science, till the art absolutely 
sank into the conventional and mechanical trade of marble- 
cutters, whose only occupation was restoring and patch- 
ing antiques, or occasionally making a replica of some 
favourite statue, and whose only merit was in their bold and 
skilful use of the chisel. Nature was entirely overlooked. 
Their utmost ambition extended no further than a cold and 
lifeless imitation of the antique. In such a state of the art 
Canova arose to restore it to its former rank and dignity. 
Yet, prior to his appearance, the dawn of an improved 
taste, and an enlarged spirit of inquiry on the subject of art, 
had already begun to manifest itself in different quarters. 
The discoveries of the remains of Grecian and Egyptian 
architecture, and the different publications to which they 
^ave rise, by Chandler, Spon, Le Roi, Stuart and Revett, De 
Non, Norden, Pocock, Desgotetz — ^the work of Daukins and 
Wood on the ruins of Heliopolis and Palmyra — the engrav- 
ings of Piranesi and Volpato — ^the interest excited by the 
discoveries of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and the classic 
lucubrations of Sir William Hamilton — ^the discussions on 
the temples of Poestum and Sicily — the researches of Count 
Caylus, and the elaborate works of Winkelmann — ^the clas- 
sical designs and illustrations of Flaxman — ^the patronage 
of Charles III., Leopold, Pius VI., Cardinal Silvio, and the 
Marchese Fanucci — ^the Gallery of Antiques of the Capitol 
collected by Pope Benedict XTV. — the foundation of the 
Clementini Museum of the Vatican by Clement XTV. — ^the 
numerous works of Visconti, not to mention the munificent 
and enlightened taste of Cardinal Albani — the discussions of 
Mazzocchi, Bajardi, Galliani, the two Venuti, Maffei, 
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Cresnero, Gori, Paoli, Amadnzzi — ^the taste diffused by 
Oochin, Bellicarde, Mariette, and Liords Bnrlingtoii and 
Bristol — the splendid publications in illustration of the 
different galleries and museums — the study of the Loggia of 
the Vatican — the collections of inscriptions — the writings of 
HancarviUe, Algarotti, Milizia, Temanza, Lanzi, and Agin- 
court — all conspired to pave the way for a reaction in the 
public taste. Had it not been for such auspicious inflnence, 
the genius and single exertions of Canova would have been 
insufficient to dispel the darkness and bigoted prejudices 
that clung to the professors of art. 

CANOVA. 

Antonio Canova was bom at Possagno, a village at the 
foot of the Venetian Alps, on the 1st Nov. 1757. His 
father Pietro and grandfather Pasino were stone-cutters. 
On the death of his father, his mother having entered into a 
second marriage, the young Antonio was cherished with all 
the tenderness of a mother by his paternal grandmother 
Caterina Cereato, while he was instructed by his grand- 
father in drawing, and gradually initiated into the art of 
modelling and the chisel. The astonishing rapidity of his 
conception kept pace with the facility of execution. His 
first essays were models of animals and various ornaments, 
some of which he cut in marble. Signer Giovanni Faliere, 
the representative of a patrician family of Venice, who 
resided at the Villa d'Asolo, in the vicinity of Possagno, 
having marked the promising genius and fine dispositions of 
Antonio, took him under his protection, and placed him 
with Giuseppe Bemardi, called II Torretto, an eminent 
sculptor of Venice. In the gallery of casts from the antique 
in that city, Antonio found ample food for study and con- 
templation. There was then an academy of art at Venice ; 
but Cicognara significantly remarks that neither into that 
nor into any other academy had the new light yet pene- 
trated.* In his fourteenth year he executed the two small 

* Biographia di Antonio Canova, Dal. Cav. Leopoldo Cicognara. 
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baskets of frnit in marble, which may still be seen on the 
stairs of the Palazzo Farsetti. He worked for some time 
with Giovanni Fen^ari, nephew of Torretto, on the statues 
of the garden of the Casa Tiepoli at Carbonara ; but becom- 
ing more and more disgnsted with the mannerism and con- 
ventional style of the Academy, he at length formed the 
bold resolution of studying nature, and exploring alone those 
paths which had been followed by the ancients, and from 
which he saw his contemporaries systematically diverging. 
In conformity to this principle, he produced his Orpheus 
and Euridice at the moment of their separation. Euridiee 
was executed in soft stone from the model, at the age of 
sixteen, and Orpheus the following year. The group was 
exhibited at the festival of the Ascension at Venice, and 
excited an extraordinary sensation among the Venetians, 
who at once foresaw the meridian splendour that might be 
expected from such a dawn. He afterwards repeated the 
subject in marble. Then followed Doedalus and Icarus, 
which was his first studied work after his youthful produc- 
tions at Venice, — a group which shows a careftil study of 
nature, and an entire abandonment of the conventional 
modes of the day. About the same period he completed 
Esculapius and the statue of the Marquis Poleni. Wlien 
not practising his art, his time was occupied in the study of 
anatomy and dissection, in observing living nature, acquir- 
ing languages, and improving himself in literature. The 
rapidity of his progress convinced his patron of the neces- 
sity of providing better means of instruction, and a more 
ample field for the display of his powers. 

Through the intervention of the Cavaliere Gerolsmo* 
Znlian, the Venetian ambassador at the Holy See, to whom 
he was recommended by Faliere, suitable accommodation 
was provided for him at Rome, where he arrived in Dec. 
1780. It was during the first year of his residence that, by 
the advice of the Cavaliere Zulian, he sent to Venice for a 
cast of his Doedalus and Icarus, which was exhibited in the 
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palace of the ambassador to several of the most eminent 
artists and men of taste, inclading Yolpato, Battoni, Gavin 
Hamilton, the Abbate Paccini, and others. They examined 
the group with wonder and in silence, not venturing to cen- 
sure what took them so much by surprise. The embar- 
rassment and agony of the young sculptor may be more 
easily imagined than described. At length Gavin Hamilton, 
addressing him with paternal kindness and affection, advised 
him to endeavour to invest so beautiful and affecting a 
representation of nature with the grace and ideal of the 
antique — assuring him that by, such a course of study, for 
which Rome afforded every facility, he would reach an 
excellence never yet attained by modem sculpture. Some 
were heard to express their suspicion, from the members 
and muscles being so correctly indicated and highly finished, 
that the figures must have been a cast from living nature — 
a suspicion more flattering than the highest eulogy. 

The first three years of his residence at Rome was devoted 
by Canova to a profound and severe study of the antique, 
without losing sight of anatomy and living nature. He 
saw that by far the greatest proportion of the Grecian 
statuary, though preserving a generic character of classic 
grandeur and simplicity, was more or less destitute of a cer- 
tain life, flesh, softness, and finish, only to be found in the 
Torso, the Dying Gladiator, the Venus di Medici, the Satyr 
of Praxiteles, the Mercuiy of the Belvidere, and others of 
a high class. This discrepancy he rightly ascribed to the 
greater number being copies, or copies of copies, or the pro- 
ductions of secondary artists. Convinced that the style of 
sculpture, as then practised, was false and corrupt, he 
resolved to strike out a new path of his own, founded on an 
assiduous study of nature and the true principles of the 
antique, as the only means of attaining excellence and 
originality. It was not, however, without much diffidence 
and hesitation that he ventured to put this resolution into 
practice in the face of the whole profession, and the decided 
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Opinion of Battoni, the first painter of that day. But, en- 
couraged by the approbation of .Gavin Hamilton,* the 
painter, to whose fine taste, knowledge of the antique, and 
friendly counsels, he was so much indebted, he persevered 
in his course, and ultimately succeeded in effecting a com- 
plete revolution of taste. 

The first group he executed in conformity to the new 
light he had received was Theseus the Conqueror of the 
Minotaur, cut out of a mass of marble presented to him by 
his kind and considerate patron, the Venetian ambassador. 
Another meeting of the artists and amateurs was held at the 
palace, at which only a cast of the head of the Theseus was 
exhibited, without mentioning the original from which it was 
taken. Amidst the variety of conjectures and opinions, all 
agreed that it was from the antique ; some of the most 
learned alleging that they recollected the statue, but forgot 
where they had seen it. How great then was thek astonish- 
ment when they were introduced to the original group in 
another apartment I Envy was now silenced, and many 
artists professed their sincere admiration and homage to a 
youth who had not completed his fifth lustrum. Through 
the friendly intei-position of Volpato, Canova was requested 
to undertake the monument to be raised to Ganganelli, 
Pope Clement XIV. To this great work, which extended his 
fame over Europe, he devoted his whole energies. Yet, as 
a recreation, he modelled Psyche, Socrates, and other sub- 
jects, including beautiful compositions for bassi relievi. 
Works now succeeded each other without intermission — the 
monument to Rezzonico — Clement XIII. — ^Admiral Emo — 
and various groups and statues — Love and Psyche — Venus 
and Adonis — Hebe, the penitent Magdelene, &c. Between 
1792 and 1799, he amused his leisure hours in resuming 
painting, an art in which he had acquired considerable pro- 

* ** II Signor Gavino Hamilton, pittore Scozzese, fu il primo a giiada- 
gnarsi il core di Canova giovinetto, e non era mai sazio di ripetere 
quanto egli dovesse a^ saggi consigli, e al coraggio che qual valent^ 
uomo gli infuse ne^ primordi della sua carriera." — Cicoynara* 
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ficiency when at Venice, nnder his early Mend Mingardir 

one of the best painters in that city. He painted tw^ty- 

two pictures, great and small, particolarly a large {Mctare 

for the chnrch of Possagno. In 1799, as a relaxation from 

his labours, he accompanied the chief Senator Kezzonico 

on a tour to Germany, visiting Berlin and Vienna. In 

1802 he went to Paris, in consequence of an invitation from 

the Emperor !N'apoleon, to model his portrait, from whrch he 

executed statues in bronze and marble of colossal dimen- 

sions. He again visited Vienna for the purpose of placing 

his celebrated sepulchral monument of the Duchess Maria 

Christina, which attracted such admiration, that he wa& 

prevailed upon by the Court to transport his Thescim and 

Minotaur to Vienna, instead of Milan, its original destina- 

tion. From 1800 to 1814 the following are the chief works he 

produced — Perseus, the size of the Apollo of the Vatican — 

Creugas and Damoxenus,* or the Boxers, in the Vatican — 

a colossal statue of Ferdinand IV. — a colossal group of 

Hercules and Lycus — Venus victorious — ^Venus coming out 

of the bath — ^monument of Alfieri — ^two statues of Paris — 

statue of Hector — model for the equestrian statoe of 

Napoleon — model of a monument to Lord Nelson — 

cenotaph of Count de Sousa — cenotaph of Senator Falieri — 

cenotaph of the Prince of Orange — colossal model of a horse 

— ^Dancing Nymphs with cymbals — ^Dancing Nymphs with 

garlands — sitting statue of the Empress Maria Lomsa,. with 

the attribute of Concord — colossal bust of himself — statue ot 

Peace for Count Bomansoff— busts of Murat, King of Ns^es^ 

and his Queen — the Graceg, a group in marble, oi-dcrcd by 

the Empress Josephine, and completed for Prince Eugene — 

and a replica for the Duke of Bedford. 

One of the first acts of Pope Pius VI., after his re- 
turn from captivity, was to send Canova to Paris, with full 
powers to reclaim from the Allies the works of art which 

* This is a noble group ; but it struck the author, 'when riewing it iit 
the Vatican, that the attitude and general bearing was less passive than 
defensive, and that unless the spectators were aware of the nature of 
the combat, the group could not tell its own tale. 
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bdon^d to the patrimony of the church — a duty equally 
delicate as it was arduous, but which he performed to the 
entire satisfaction of his master and his country. ^'His 
return to Rome," Cicognara remarks, "was a triumph. 
For the second time the Transfiguration heard the hymns 
chanted in honour of Raffael, while the Apollo and the 
Laocoon brought to the recollection of modem and unarmed 
Rome the festal entrance of the rich monuments of a con- 
quered world which had graced the triumphant pomp of 
an iBmilius and a Titus.'^ Before returning to Italy he paid 
a visit to London, where he had for the first time an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating the works of Phidias in the Elgin 
Marbles. His enthusiastic admiration of these invaluable 
remains, as combining in the most perfect manner nature 
with the ideal, has been already noticed. That they were 
the means of improving his taste and style is confessed by 
himself and attested by his subsequent works. George IV., 
besides presenting him with a gold snuff-box, set with 
diamonds, gave him a commission for one of his best groups. 
On his return to Rome he was created by his Holiness 
Marquis of Ischia, and enrolled as such in the golden volume 
of the Capitol, to which was added a pension of three thou- 
sand crowns. 

It was at this period that he resolved, at his own cost, to 
raise a colossal statue to Religion, thirty palms in height, in 
honour of the Pontiff's return. The model was completed, 
the marble laid down, and the chisel in readiness. All that 
was required, was that a proper site should be assigned for 
it. But envy, jealousy, and rival interests having inter- 
vened, it was never granted ; nor was the statue ever exe- 
cuted.* Subsequently, a copy of the model a little larger 
than life was made for Lord Brownlow, who carried it to 

* Canovahad an engraving executed of the model, with the following 
inacription. *' Pro felici reditu Pii V II. Pont. Max. Religionis formam, 
nia impenia in mannore excnlpendam, Antoniua CanoYa liberins feeit 
•t dedicftTit** 

U 
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England. Disappointed in this object, he resolved to con- 
secrate his whole fortune, energies, and declining years, to 
the service of religion, by raising a temple at Fossagno that 
should nnite the beanties of the Pantheon and Parthenon, 
in which the colossal statne might be placed, besides other 
decorations, sculptural and pictorial. After some delay, 
the foundation of the structure was laid on the 8th Jidy 
1819, in presence of Canova, with much festivity, and 
amid the joyful acclamations of the inhabitants and villa- 
gers of the district. The building proceeded without inter- 
mission. Every autumn, Canova was to be found at Pos- 
sagno urging on the workmen, and rewarding them with 
medals, and presents in money. Finding, however, that the 
cost would be much greater than he had contemplated, and 
still determined to accomplish the object of his pious wishes, 
he again eagerly undertook new commissions. Such exer- 
tions of mind and body, at an advanced age, with a shat- 
tered frame and dindnished strength, soon undermined a 
constitution naturally delicate, and accelerated the final 
catastrophe. During this resumption of his labours, some of 
the finest of his works were produced : the group of Mars 
and Venus — the statue of Washington — ^the colossal figure 
of Pius VI. — the Pieta — the St John — ^the Kecumbent 
Magdalene — the model of a colossal horse for an equestrian 
statue of Ferdinand of Naples. In August 1821, he again 
resumed the brush and palette to retouch the large altar- 
piece which he had painted in 1797 for the church of Fos- 
sagno. He died on the 13th October 1822, in the sbLty- 
fifth year of his age. Preparatory to his interment at 
Fossagno, the state of Venice decreed to him public obse- 
quies. The bier was conducted to the cathedral of St 
Mark, and placed on a catafalca, when the religious service 
was performed by the patriarch in person, amidst a vast 
multitude of all ranks. The procession having proceeded 
by water to the Academy, in the great hall of which the 
President delivered an oration, the bier was consigned to 
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a depntation from Possagno, which, on reaching its destina- 
tion, was met by a concourse of his sorrowing conntrymen, 
and interred in the chnrch of Possagno. 

Modest and unassuming, yet candid and independent, 
aflfectionate, generous, religious, moral and patriotic, Canova 
was beloved and respected by all. Like many great artists, 
he had the misfortune of being flattered and eulogised to 
excess during his lifetime ; but no sooner had death closed 
his career than his faults and failings were unscrupulously 
exaggerated, without doing justice to his beauties. He has 
been styled, and not without reason, the sculptor of Venus 
and the Graces. But it must be admitted that in some of 
his works — more especially his designs and studies for Bac- 
chanti and Dansatrici, &c. the figures are occasionally 
characterised by an air of voluptuousness, coquetry, and 
aflfectation, which detracts from their other merits. That 
Canova was not deficient in the grand and energetic, is 
sufficiently demonstrated by his works ; for instance, the 
three statues of the Pontiffs, the colossal groups of Her- 
cules and Lycus, Theseus and the Minotaur, Creugas and 
Damocenus, &c. They exhibit a profound knowledge of 
nature, anatomy, and the ideal, without exaggeration — a 
principle which he borrowed from the antique. He has 
been accused by some of not merely smoothing and polish- 
ing, but staining his marble — ^which is denied by Cicognara, 
who says he only washed it with water. But be that as it 
may, there is an excess of polish and fineness in the execu- 
tion, which injures the general effect. He was the first to 
introduce the practice of finished models of the exact di- 
mensions of the work to be executed. He never pub- 
lished on art, though from one of his letters it would appear 
that he had intended giving to the world his ideas with 
reference to the principles which guided him in his works. 
He took no pupils, from a delicacy of feeling not very in- 
telligible, — lest thefr productions should lose the credit of 
originality by being confounded with his own. Yet was 
there no man more free from mean or selfish jealousy of 
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other artists, whom he nnifonnly treated with kindness and 
generosity, and for whom he often exerted himself to pro* 
cnre employment. 

THORWALDSEN. 

Thorwaldsen was bom at Copenhagen in 1770. His 
father was a common carver in wood and stone, whose chief 
employment was cutting fignre-heads for ships. He received 
little or no education, but having obtained admission into 
the gratuitous School of Art at Copenhagen, he soon dis- 
tinguished himself. After gaining several medals and prizes, 
he competed for and gained the grand prize of apension of £48 
sterling for three years, which enabled him to complete his 
studies at Rome. At the end of the three years, and left 
to his own resources, he found himself, from the unsettled 
state of the country, unable to gain a livelihood ; and had 
it not been for the kindness and patronage of the late Mr 
Hope, who purchased his Jason, he would have been under 
the necessity of returning to Denmark. His employment 
now rapidly increased till his fame extended over all 
Europe. His professional career, which indnded nearly 
half a century, was marked by innumerable works — statues, 
groups, relievi, and busts — ^the result of his fertile genius 
and imagination, and his unceasing ardour and perseve- 
rance. In character, he was highly estimable — ^modest, 
gentle, and unaffected. No man was less elated with pros- 
perity, retaining the same simplicity of demeanour he did 
in less fortunate times. His most celebrated works are, — 
the colossal Swiss Lion cut out of a mass of rock near 
Berne, between sixty and eighty feet in height — ^the Ponia- 
towski Monument in the great square of Warsaw, consist- 
ing of an equestrian composition combined with a fountain 
— the Graces, — Hebe, Adonis, Venus. The latter makes 
a near approach to the Venus di Medici. Among his relievi 
the most esteemed are, — ^the Triumph of Alexander — ^Priam 
asking back the body of Hector — Power — ^Wisdom — ^Health 
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— Jnstice — Day and Kight. His last great national work 
was the sculptural decoration of the. Cathedral of Copen- 
hagen, comprehending on the pediment St John the Baptist 
preaching in the Desert — on the frieze, Christ bearing, the 
Cross — in the vestibule, the Four Great Prophets — around 
the Altar the Twelve Apostles with the Redeemer ascend- 
ing in the midst. In all his works, whether after the modem 
or antique — ^whether the smallest medallion or the largest 
colossal figure, he is characterised by a wonderful creative 
genius, by a power, energy, and breadth which at once fix 
the attention. In some of these qualities, he forms a deci- 
ded contrast to the style of Canova. Thorwaldsen is un- 
questionably more masculine and powerful in conception 
and execution ; but perhaps he has gone to the other ex- 
treme in coldness and harshness. Canova is the type of the 
effeminate and voluptuous region of Italy ; the other em- 
bodies the more stem and rugged character of Scandinavia. 
To Canova, however, must be awarded the glory of revi- 
ving modern sculpture from the state of cormption and 
degradation into which it had fallen ; and that high dis- 
tinction, added to his own intrinsic merits, must ever secure 
to him one of the highest niches in the temple of Fame. 

Whether the art will advance or retrograde at Eome 
imder^ their successors, Scarpelini, Guaccorini, Jerichan, 
Wyatt, Gibson, &c. or whether painting and architecture 
are destined to receive a similar impulse and run a similar 
course, are questions of difficult solution. Political as well 
as moral causes operate powerfully in promoting the resto- 
ration, or hastening the decline of art. But as regards 
Rome, the state of sculpture in that city may be said to be 
more European than Italian, in as much as sculptors from 
all nations not only resort to it for study as the emporium 
of ancient art, but many of them establish themselves in 
that capital, or at least regard it as their head-quarters. 
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FRENCH— GERMAN — EARLY BRITISH — ENGLISH NATIVE 

SCHOOL. 

FRENCH 8CULPTURK. 

In France, a taste for classical sculpture began to appear 
early in the sixteenth century under the liberal and en- 
lightened policy of Francis I. The expedition of Charles 
Vlii. had already made them acquainted with Italian art. 
Of the sepulchral and monumental sculptare of the middle 
ages, including that of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, France possessed many splendid and into* 
resting specimens, a great proportion of which fell a 
sacrifice to the demoniacalfhry of the Revolution. Towards 
the latter portion of the sixteenth century, Coussin, Grou- 
geon, Pilon, and Francavilla, distinguished themselves as 
pupils of the Florentine school, though their works are 
deeply imbued with the national taste. Under the long 
reign of Louis XIY . the fine arts, in common with literature, 
received munificent encouragement. Academies were 
richly endowed, pensions and honours awarded ; but what 
was infinitely more effectual, splendid national works were 
undertaken, embracing architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
In statuary, the school of Bernini predominated, modified, 
in a certain degree, by the commanding infiuence of Le 
Brun. During this Augustan age of French art, Inclading 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, many sculp- 
tors of eminence may be enumerated — Gerardon, Sarradn, 
Fuget, Guillain Le Gros, the two Coustous, &c. And it is 
but justice to admit, that however corrupt when compared 
with purer models, they surpassed their degraded contem- 
poraries of Italy. Of the architectural works of this period 
— all of which are richly decorated with sculpture, the palace 
of the New Louvre, by Perrault, stands proudly pre-emi- 
nent as one of the most splendid and highly adorned edifices 
of modem times. Under the feeble and dissolute reign of 
Louis XY. the arts rapidly declined. Louis XVI. showed 
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a disposition to patronise them, had he not been overwhelmed 
by the troubles of the Revolution. The only sculptors of 
this period worthy of being recorded are Bouchardon and 
Figal. Napoleon, both as first consul and emperor, was a 
vigorous and liberal patron of the fine arts ; though actuated 
more by vain-glory and ambition than any real taste for art. 
His robbery of the Italian pictures and statues to enrich 
the gallery and halls of the Louvre, must ever be deemed 
tyrannical and unjustifiable, more especially as a large pro- 
portion of them were private property. Their subsequent 
dispersion and restoration became an imperative act of retri- 
butive justice, besides being in the main favourable to the 
cause of art. 

Among the sculptural monuments of France, which were 
destroyed during the Revolution, were the whole of the 
equestrian statues of her kings, both of the capital and pro- 
vincial cities, for which, next to Italy, she was particularly 
distinguished. Of these, four have been restored — Henry 
rV., Louis Xni., Louis XTV., and another of the latter at 
Lyons. During the reigns of Louis XV ill. and Charles 
X., sculpture exhibited little genius and no originality. 
With a few exceptions, the works of this period are either 
cold and conventional imitations of the antique, or of the 
style and peculiarities of the middle ages. It was a system 
of imitation and mannerism dependent on the past for its 
existence ; of itself it was devoid of nature, object, and 
nationality. The too frequent practice of adapting sculpture 
to the boudoir by diminished figures, or statuettes^ is degrad- 
ing to the dignity and grandeur of the art. Sculpture, 
requiring as it does simplicity, severity, and purity of style, 
can never be popular in France, where such qualities are not 
in unison with the public taste. The very circumstance, 
likewise, of so much of the sculpture being destined for 
Expositions and Museums, and totally disjoined from archi- 
tecture, diminishes its interest and vitiates its taste. Com- 
pared with painting, it has received a slender portion of 
public attention. The following passage on the Exhibition 
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<Kf the Lonvre, (Salon, 1834,) extnustod from a Fari&an 
jofnmal, eminent for its critical taste, will best show the state 
of the art at that period : — 

*^ Anjonrdlini qae nous montrent les saHes dn Louvre? 
Qnelqnes imitations plus on moins maladroites, de Fantiqiie, 
des tannes, des n3rmiAe8; mais tont oela est de F art 
mort ponr nons ; tout cela, qnelqae merite qni sy ren- 
eontre, est l<Mn de ces beaux modules antiques, pn>- 
duits d' une croyanoe d^ art leligiense .... Mainte- 
nant, qui ponrrions-nous prendre k part, dans cette foule 
de faiseurs de statues, de bustes et de bas-reliefs ? iUeu de 
bien remarqnable ne s'y montre .... Maintenant, si Ton 
nous demandait notre avis sur F ^tat de la sculpture en 
France, du fond du notre consdenoe nons dirions : il 7 a des 
sculpteurs, mail il n'y a point de sculpture; mais nos 
artistes Yirent en jrarfilant les broderies des <^poqnes 
ant^rieures, pour gaionner leur pauvres habits ; mais 
nos monuments, nos statues, sont des copies des monu- 
ments et des statues Grecques ou Bomaines ; nos ima- 
ginations boulevers^ par toutes nos convulsions poli- 
tiqnes, sont frapp^ de stdrilit^. Nous n' enfantons 
rien, nons virons avec des morts galvanise, et pour decorer 
une de nos places, oil la revolution fit couler le sang d' nn 
de nos rois, nous restons deux ans a voler k de vieox roia 
Egjptiens, un ob^lisque de granit, abandonn^ k la porte de 
leur palais en ruine.'^ 

The reign of Louis Philippe is an era in French art. No 
sooner was he established on the throne than art, in all its 
branches, received a powerful impulse, from his munificent 
encouragement and enlightened taste. Every public struc- 
ture, such as the Madeleine, the Triumphal Arch of Nemllj, 
the Bourse, &c. has been decorated with appropriate sculp- 
ture, including numerous monuments, combining architec- 
ture and sculpture, raised to eminent men. This is not con- 
fined to the government ; public bodies, as well as the ]>eople 
of the cities and provinces, imbued with the same patriotic 
spirit, have been erecting numerous statues and monnments 
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to the memory of their distinguished comitrymen. The new 
chnrches, both of the capital and provinces, have likewise 
afforded ample encouragement for religions sculpture. The 
most extensive of such works are the sculptures of the pedi- 
ment of the Pantheon, or Church of Genevieve, by David, 
those of the Madeleine by Le Maire, and of the Chamber 
of Deputies, by Cortot. If French sculpture, therefore, has 
not improved, it is not for want of national and extensive 
encouragement. That it has, however, made considerable 
advancement within the last ten years, cannot be denied, 
in spite of the severe and often unjust censure of many of 
their own journals. We shall close this very impeifect sketch 
of French sculpture by quoting a passage from the feuilleton 
of the National on the exhibition of the Louvre — Salon, 1843. 
"Nous avons des sculpteurs qui respectent encore la 
noblesse de leur art, qui tachent de remonter jusqu' aux 
tems de V antique, et de nous rendre au moins V ombre de 
ce culte pur. D' autres, dans les voles modemes, cherchant 
moins la grandeur, la beauts, et le calme, que V ^clat, la 
force, et V originality, suivent, autant quails peuvent, les 
traces honorables des mattres Florentins et Fran^ais du 16e 
et 17e si^cle. Ce sont Ik eux qu' il faut accueillir au Louvre 
avec distinction et soutcnir dans leurs efforts. Mais on ne 
saurait user d' une justice assez franche, d^ une critique 
assez rude, envers ceux qui ramenent la sculpture k ses 
plus mauvais temps, qui la corrompe en lui prodiguant 
toutes caresses de 1' outel, la transformant en courtisane, et 
lui taillent ses grandes proportions dans le style et le gout 
des plus miserables statuettes." 

GERMAN SCULPTURE. 

Within the last thirty years, sculpture in Germany, 
under the enlightened patronage of the kings of Bavaria and 
Prussia, has been pursued with enthusiasm and success. 
The great national structures of Munich and Berlin — their 
sculptural and pictorial decorations — the restoration of 
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fresco and the ancient encaustic — the fonnation of splendid 
galleries of pictures and antique maibles : — ^all have contri- 
buted to give an extraordinaiy impulse to the higher de- 
partments of art In no country, indeed, are the fine arts 
so truly appredated, so highly honoured. Art is cultivated 
not for worldly gain, or even fame — but for its own sake, 
as a noble, intellectual, and national object. The Ger- 
man artists are generally men of liberal education, retired 
habits, enthusiastic temperament, and no inconsiderable ele- 
vation of mind. The flourishing state of clasacal learning, 
philosophy, poetiy, and music, must exercise a strong and 
reciprocal influence. The most distinguished sculptors are 
Dannecker of Stuttgart, Ranch and Tieck of Berlin, 
Schwan^haler, Eberhardt, Bandel, Eirkmayer, Mayer, of 
Munich, Ratchel of Dresden, and Imhoff of Cologne. Dan- 
necker*s principal works are his Ariadne and Panther, 
his Cupid and Psyche, his celebrated statue of Christ, and 
his Mausoleum of Zeppeline. He is much celebrated for his 
busts. Ranch was the first German sculptor who, after a 
lapse of 250 years, attempted to revive the taste of the 
middle ages, as manifested in the works of Albert Dorer. 
Following neither the antique nor the style of Canova, nor 
Thorwaldsen, he has revived the old German style of 
Fischer, improving and adapting it to the present state 
and intellectual progress of society. He executed a 
statue of the late Queen of Prussia, two colossal bnsts 
of Blucher in bronze, besides many busts and monumental 
statues to field-marshals, generals, &c. in all of which 
he has distinguished himself. Tieck^s works are very 
numerous both in monumental works and bnsts. He has 
been engaged for years on the new theatre at Berlin; includ- 
ing a colossal Apollo, a Pegasus, colossal Muses, &c. The 
sitting statue of IfSand, the great actor, is reckoned his 
ehef'd'ceuore. Schwanthaler in some of his works has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the great Prussian sculptor. 
Though influenced more or less by Thorwaldsen and the 
antique, he is far from bemg a slavish imitator. He has 
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execnted a large portion of the sculptural decorations of 
Munich, including those of the Walhalla. Every public 
edifice in the German capitals is enriched with sculpture ; 
hence a more extended encouragement, a more ample scope 
for its productions. 

EAKLT BRITISH SCULPTURE — ENGLISH NATIVE SCHOOL. 

During the occupation of Britain by the Romans, their 
numerous temples, baths, and public buildings, which over- 
spread the southern part of the island, were decorated with 
a profusion of statues both in marble and bronze. There 
is every reason to believe that the Britons were early 
Initiated into the practice of these arts, which they retained 
for nearly a century after the final departure of their Roman 
mastera. But the successive eruptions of the Picts and 
Scots, followed by the Saxon conquest, led to the total 
destruction of the works of Roman art in Britain. The 
Saxons, like all idolatrous nations, were in the custom of 
carving images of their gods in wood, and probably in stone, 
in a rude and barbarous manner. When converted to 
Christianity, about the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, they destroyed their idols and abandoned the art as 
impious. That they had idolatrous images in their temples 
is proved by a letter from Pope Boniface to Edward, King 
of Northumberland, a.d. 625, in which these idols are 
spoken of at length, with an exhortation to destroy them.* 
But no sooner were images of the saints introduced from the 
Continent than the increased demand gradually brought 
about a revival of the art. In like manner, the first pic- 
tures and altar-pieces of the Anglo-Saxon churches being 
imported from Rome, the high veneration in which they 
were held, and the inconvenience and expense of procuring 
them from so great a distance, induced those who had a 
taste for painting, particularly the clergy, to apply them- 
selves to the cultivation of the art for the purpose of deco- 

* Henry^i HisUny of England, toI. IL b. 2, e. 5, with authorities. 
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rating their places of worship. Of snch clerical artists, St 
Dnnstan was the most highly esteemed by his contempo- 
raries. A picture of Christ by this venerable churchman, 
with a portrait of himself introduced, is still preserved in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford. Their painting, rude as it 
was, was yet preferable to their sculpture, which was gro- 
tesque and hideous. Monumental sepulchral sculpture was 
first introduced at the Korman conquest ; the figures of the 
deceased being generally cut in low relief on the grave- 
stones. The Crusaders having acquired a tsst& for the arts 
of the countries through which they passed, were the means 
of introducing them into their own, and carrying them to 
still higher perfection, of which the splendid cathedrals and 
religious houses afterwards erected in the Lombard or 
Saxon, Norman, and Gothic styles, throughout the north of 
Europe, bear ample testimony. The reign of Henry in. is 
remarkable for the improvement of architectural sculpture. 
One of the most interesting examples is the cathedral of 
Wells, rebuilt by Bishop Joceline in the beginning of the 
13th century, and finished in 1242. The sculpture, consist- 
ing both of statues and relievi, embraces subjects from the 
Holy Scriptures — the creation — acts of the Apostles — 
life of our Saviour, &c. — ^all executed in a style of surprising 
skill and truth, considering the disadvantages and the ignor- 
ance of the times. It is more than probable that most of 
the artists employed on this noble building were English, 
because the tombs of Edward the Confessor and Henry in. 
executed by Italian artists, are different both in style and 
architecture. The reign of Edward III. introduced a new 
species of monument, the Korman Cross, of beautiful Gothic 
architecture, richly decorated with sculpture, and first raised 
in honour of his Queen Eleanor, who accompanied him to 
the Holy Land. These crosses were erected wherever her 
corpse rented on its way to Westminster Abbey, — at North- 
ampton, Geddington, and Waltham. The statues, from 
their style and execution, were probably the work of Italian 
artists. Both paintmg and sculpture, as well as arcbitec- 
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tture, were much improyed in the reign of Edward lU. 
Sacred scnlptnre was cnltiyated with mnch ardour and snc- 
cess, of which the following examples may be enumerated : 
— the key-stones of the Lady Chapel of Norwich cathedral 
in alto-relievo, from the life of the Virgin — particularly 
those of the cloisters, one hundred and fifty in number, 
embodying subjects from the Old and New Testament ; and 
the monuments of Aylmer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
and Edward Crouchback, in Westminster Abbey. Most of 
the artists employed were English. The arts of carving 
wood and staining glass were likewise successfully practised 
in those times. The reign of Henry VI. produced many 
monumental statues of great interest ; for instance, the 
monument of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in St 
Mary^s Church, Warwick ; which, in Flaxman^s opinion, is 
excelled by nothing in Italy of the same kind at that period, 
(1439,) though Donatello and Ghiberti were then living.* 
The Lady Chapel of Henry VII. is adorned with no less 
than three thousand statues. Tonigiano, an Italian artist, 
executed the tomb, the Roman arches and style of which 
are very different from the chapel. It was the last great 
work of Gothic art. Cicognara, De Quincey, and other 
continental writers, assume, that our early Gothic art was 
derived from Italy. But it is truly remarked by Dr Hemes, 
that the history of our sculpture is opposed to such suppo- 
sition, inasmuch as English sculpture gradually declined from 
the close of the fourteenth century, and suffered its greatest 
deterioration during the reigns of Henry VIII. and his three 
immediate successors, the very period when John of Padua, 
Tonigiano, and other Italian artists, were the directors of 
the public works.t Painting, though improved, never 
reached the same excellence as sculpture. Henry VHI. 
waged war against all works of sacred art whether sculpture 
or painting, which he either destroyed or removed as idola- 

* Gongfa^a Sepulchral Monuments, Thomas Eaaez the maBos, a&d 
William Anatin, sculptor and founder, were both Englishmen, 
f Lift ofCanova^ by Dr Memes, p. 1 17. 
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trous. Yet, in the beginning of his reign, he directed Tor- 
jrigiano to prepare the design of a very magnificent sepulchral 
Inonnment, to be decorated with nnmerons statues ; which, 
however, was never executed. The same system of bar- 
barous spoliation was continued under Edward VI., and 
his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, the Protector, and directed 
against pictures and altar-pieces as well as statues. In 
spite of such heartless persecution and abasement of art, 
the force of genius continued to produce a few examples 
worthy of better times.* 

The preceding remarks on the rise and progress of early 
English sculpture, are equally applicable to the history of 
Scottish sculpture of the same period ; if we are to judge 
irom the magnificent remains of our GrOthic structures and 
sepulchral monuments, which have escaped the barbarous 
And iconoclastic fury of the old reformers and the civil wars. 
The art of carving in wood, necessarily associated with 
Giothic architecture, seems to have reached considerable 
excellence; in proof of which maybe cited the " Stiiiing 
leads," which decorated the roof of the presence-chamber 
•f the palace at Stirling castle.f That foreign artists, par- 
icularly Norman, were occasionally employed in Scotland, 
s exceedingly probable ; but that our GrOthic structures and 
iheir decorations were chiefiy the work of foreigners, is alto- 
fether improbable, and supported by no evidence whatever. 

The Stuarts, on ascending the British throne, continued 
$0 bestow the same liberal patronage on the fine arts that 
they had previously done in their native kingdom. And it 
does infinite credit to that ill-fated house, that while Borro- 
mini, and other contemporary architects, were vying with 

* For instance, the monument to Sir William Pitt and his lady at 
Btrathfieldsayeyand the monument to a Mr Hoi lis at Westminster Abbey, 
by a stone-mason to Charles I. 

t The Treasurer's Books, as well as Lord Strathallan's History of 
<A« Howe of Drummondf attest that they were executed by Jolm 
Drummond of Auchterarder, master of the works to James Y., assisted 
by Andro Wood, carver, one of his workmen — ^both natives of Scotland. 
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each other in deforming Rome with buildings of a corrupt 
and fantastic taste, Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, 
patronised by James I., Charles I. and n., were raising 
edifices of the purest Roman and Italian architecture — the 
admiration of all Europe, and far surpassing any which 
modem times, with all their pretension, have produced. 
The splendid gallery of pictures and statues selected and 
purchased by Charles I., and subsequently dispersed during 
the Commonwealth, evince his fine taste in art. Yet did 
this noble gallery fail in inspiring the nation with any love 
for art, or raising up a national school of painting or 
sculpture. During the long interval which succeeded the 
fall of the GrOthic sculpture, extending nearly to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, sculpture in England, with the 
exception of the subordinate departments in wood and 
stone, was almost exdusively exercised by foreigners — such 
as Cibber, Rysbrach, Roubiliac, Sheamakers, &c. The 
English native school, commencing with Grinling Gibbons * 
and Wilton, has produced Banks, Newton, Bacon, Nollekens, 
Flaxman, Westmacott, Chantrey, Bailey, Wyatt, Gibson, 
and other eminent artists. To the genius, fine taste, and 
classical conceptions of Flaxman, England unquestionably 
owes the regeneration of sculpture. Yet so dead and 
indifferent was the English public to all taste for elevated 
art, that works which attracted the admiration of all 
Europe were overlooked and discouraged. His fame, how- 
ever, rests more upon his illustrations, designs, and models, 
than his works in marble, which are often deficient both in 
invention and execution. One of his most celebrated works 

* Grinling GKbbons was more celebrated for his beautiful earring in 
wood than for bis statuary. Yet bis statue of King James bebind 
Wbiteball is far above mediocrity. The parentage of Gibbons has 
been disputed; one authority alleging that he was of English parents, but 
bom in Holland ; the other, that his father was a Dutchman, and that 
he was bom in the Strand, London. *' This is circumstantial," says 
Lord Orford, ^ and yet the former testimony seems most true, as Gibbons 
is an English name, and Grinling probably Dutch. 
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is the shield of AchiUes. Had he remained in Bome, he 
would have shared with Canova in the hononn of the 
reyival of scnlptore. Cicogoara makes honourable mention of 
him among those whose woiks had prepared the waj for 
that revivaL Among the yonnger and rising sculptors at 
home, Calder Marshall, Macdowel, Behnes, Carew, Pait, 
Steell, and H. Ritchie of Edinburgh, have attained great 
eminence. Bichard Wjatt takes a l^gh place in the pro- 
fession at Bome. 

In poetical and classical subjects, including sepulchral 
monuments, maj be found spedmens of great merit, but 
most of them being shut up in private galleries or sednded 
in country churches and mausoleums, are hardly known to 
the public In busts En^h sculptors particulariy excel ; 
in whole lengths they are less snccessfhL Architectural 
sculpture, the hi^est branch of the art, and an indispen- 
sable feature of public edifices in eyery continental dly, has 
been all but relinquished in modem EngUsh structures ; the 
little that is attempted being poor both in taste and execu- 
tion. For instance, that on the pediment of Covent Garden 
Theatre, Bow Street, and the gate at Hyde Park Comer.* 
In the important class of public and historical monuments 
they have generally failed. No person, indeed, can walk 
into St Paulas Cathedral, Guildhall, or Westminster Abbey, 
without being struck with their bad taste, discordant style, 
and inharmonious collocation ; not to say the indecency of 
making the two great metropolitan cathedrals the deposi- 
tories of purely secular monuments. They exhibit the 
most opposite and almost ludicrous extremes and contrasts. 
In St Paulas, for instance, we haye in one comer a naval 

* M In one pince we hATe a pttblie gate, whose attic records » most 
ridienlonslj inapplicable eyent of Ghrecian fibble, executed .too in a Tile 
starched stjle of mezzo relieyo, more resembling the impressions from a 
ealinarj batter-stamp, tban an effort of the scalptor*s chisel .... 
Wbat a dearUi of taste and imagination ! Wbat a barrenness of con- 
eeptive genius does it not betraj ! " — Pruteipal StyUt of ArekUeetuv^ 
b J Bdwaid Bord, Esq. p. 206^. 
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hero equipped in complete nniform, with dress coat, breeches, 
silk stockings and shoes, as if he were at a dress ball ; 
in another, a general officer expiring on the field of 
battle, nearly stark naked like a common gladiator. Here, 
a general officer bestriding a capering animal, more like a 
cow than a horse, has just received his death-wound in the 
midst of his staff ; thei'e, another gallant commander in a 
state of colossal nudity, is in the act of being lowered into 
the grave by angels, who appear to totter under the weight* 
Modem taste would appear to be satisfied, provided there 
is an imposing mass of marble or bronze worked into 
colossal groups of the most commonplace, allegorical, and 
mythological personages — such as Neptunes, Britannias, 
Victories, British lions, and so forth, however ill arranged 
and worse executed. Single statues or busts in the Roman 
style, would be preferable to such cumbrous and un- 
meaning masses, which neither harmonise with each other 
nor with the sacred edifices in which they are placed. 
The public monuments of their predecessors. Gibber, 
Roubiliac, &c. with all their faults and flutter, are infinitely 
preferable. 

Mr Allan Cunningham, in his '* Lives of the British Artists,^' 
expatiates with no small triumph on the emancipation of 
modern sculptors from the thraldom and control formerly 
exercised by architects over the taste and arrangement of 
architectural sculpture. Now, with much deference to such 
authority, and admitting the expediency of separating the 
professions, yet as regards decorative architectural sculpture, 
properly so called, it would seem but reasonable that the 
chief architect ought, to a certain extent, to possess such 
control. There is every reason to suppose that such was the 
case in Greece and Rome. In the most splendid example — 
the Parthenon of Athens — we know that Pericles confided 
to Phidias the entire charge of the architecture and sculpture. 
That the great Italian architects possessed such control 
cannot be doubted. We know that such was the practice 
in our Grothic structures, so exclusively eulogised by Mr 

X 
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Cimiiingham. We know that Inigo Jones, Sir CbaAMa^^ 
Wren, Sir John Yanbmgfa, and even Sir William CHiambers, 
actually exercised snch control. And lastly, we know that 
the great architects of Germany, Sdiinkel, Yon Kleaze, 
&c., have always possessed that control, for wbicli they 
are emin^itly qaalified. If it be conceded that deooratiye 
fltatnary forms an essential attribute of the higher department 
of architecture — and that the beanty of the stroetore may 
depend on its dlspomtion and style — ^it follows as a cordlaiy, 
either that <nie master-mind ought to perrade the whole, or 
that the atchitect and sculptor should co-operate with and 
understand each other as to its quantity and arrangement ; 
the composition and mode of execution being of course left 
to the exclnaive taste and judgment of the sculptor. If an 
opposite course be pursued — ^if the sculptor be permitted to 
apply what sculpture he thinks i»roper — the inevitable con- 
sequence must be, either a want of all harmony and con- 
sistency destructive of architectural unity and propriety — or, 
what seems to hare been nearly effected, an abandonment 
of sculptural decoration altogether. While the sculptor 
possesses so wide a field for the uncontrolled exercise of his 
genius in the composition and execution of his subject, it 
woidd neither be compromising his professional dignity mx 
originality to allow the chief architect a reascmable and 
limited control ov^ his own.* 

* ** No architect,^* says Mr Canniiigham, ** mingles scolptaie with 
the interior of » churcli or palace ; places are left Yoid for the genius of 
the sister art, to fill up as opportunities occur ; situations for statues are 
merely indicated, or places for groups or reliefs, while room near the 
altar is left for a picture, to be supplied by the chance charity of some 
opulent devotee, or an artist anxious to secure a good light and « 
laiger audience for one of his scriptuiml canvasses, of whidi no purdaser 
asked the price. This injures the unUy of the arohitecture, for few 
sculptors regard — as we may see in Westminster Abbey — the harmony i^ 
the works around ; they desire to bring their own productions strongly 
forward. Nor is this sM ; (hey now and then give secular employment to 
figures set up in sacred places,^ — Popular Encydopesdia — article by 
AUan Cunmngkam on the Fine ^rte-» published 1836. The above 
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In ancient Greece and Rome, as well as modem Italy, 
sculpture commanded attention and interest as the com- 
panion, if not the handmaid of architecture. Now, she is 
all but divorced from her sister art. In imitation of paint- 
ing, she resolved to trust to her own intrinsic qualities and 
resources ; and the consequence is, she is unknown to the 
public, like a shut book, — attracting only the attention of 
a few connoisseurs conversant in mythology and anatomy. 
No sooner is sculpture dissevered from architecture and 
transferred to the gallery ot the boudoir, than she loses her 
chief and distinctive character — her dignity, purity, and 
architectonic severity. If decorative sculpture is now so 
rare, there is at least no want of stucco, pie-crust, and 
papier-mache enrichment to supply its place, as exem- 
plified in Regent Street, Carlton Terrace, the Club Houses, 
&c. Compared with the plasterer and stucco-manufacturer, 
indeed, the sculptor, until very recently, has been a very 
secondary and unimportant personage. 

Of equestrian statues, so highly prized by the ancients, 
and so appropriate to the decoration of a great capital, 
London until lately possessed few, and, with one exception, 
very indifferent. Indeed, in open air statues, London is 
inferior to every capital of Europe. The equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington lately erected in front of the 
New Royal Exchange — ^the model of which was the last 
work of Chantrey — is generally regarded as a mediocre 
performance. The drapery is neither classical, modem, 
nor picturesque — neither military nor civic. The surtout, 
hunting-cloak, and close-fitting pantaloons, and bare 
head, do not harmonise well together. The horse, it has 
been remarked, is all quiescent but the tail, which 
portends spirit and motion. The ancient quadriga or four- 
horse chariot, so truly classical and magnificent, has never 
been attempted. As regards the colossal equestrian statue 

pMsage, it will be perceived, thoagh well founded, is completely at 
▼ariance with the opimons ezpressed on the same subject in his Lwe$ 
^iie BrUi$h Ariittt. 
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of the Duke of Wellington, by Mr Wyatt, it is to be 
regretted that Goyemment have abandoned their intention 
of removing it from the arch at Hyde Park comer to a 
more appropriate site. The statue has been severely criti- 
cised ; bnt the opinion of the public is now beginning to 
tnm round in its favour. Indeed, it is hardly possible to 
judge of it on its present unfavourable site. Placed as it is 
at so great an elevation, it appears fore-shortened and dis- 
torted from every point of view. Mr Wyatt has unfor- 
tunately adopted the standing-still position of the horse — a 
whim of Sir F. Chan trey's, at variance with the practice of 
antiquity and the best equestrian statues of modem times. 
Instead of expressing anunation by the tail as in the Royal 
Exchange statue, Mr Wyatt has transferred it to the head 
and nostrils, which are thrown up, combined with the ex- 
tended arm of the Duke. All this may be very natural, 
but is it either appropriate or graceful in a heroic equestrian 
statue of the highest order? Spirited movement in the 
horse, whether trotting or rising on his haunches, not only 
shows off the horse to the greatest advantage, but the grace- 
ful seat and noble bearing of the rider. With respect 
to the colossal equestrian statue of Greorge 17. in front 
of the National Gallery, the figure of his Majesty is 
both graceful and an excellent likeness; but the horse is 
rather heavy in form, while his legs seem too long for 
his body. The statue would appear to more advantage 
were it placed on a higher pedestal. Why are the pedestals 
of our equestrian statues not decorated with relievi? This 
colossal taste, which is not peculiar to Great Britain, bat 
pervades all Europe, is not only absurd in itself, but at 
variance with the practice of antiquity. We know that 
the Greeks and Romans occasionally raised colossi of a 
prodigious size ; such as the Colossus of Rhodes — ^the brazen 
Minerva Promachus of the Acropolis — the statues of ivory 
and gold, &c., as also statues of semi-colossal size, like the 
equestrian groups of Castor and Pollux ; but these classes 
of statues were few in number in comparison with the 
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thonsands and thousands of the size of life, or somewhat 
larger, according to the elevation at which they were to be 
placed. Contrasted with the modern colossi, the Apollo 
Belvidere — the Torso— the Laocoon~the Famesian Hercules, 
are but pigmies. Forsyth remarks, that the colossal is not 
the size in which sculpture excels, nor proper for young and 
delicate forms ; that in the works of the Empire the preva- 
lence of this taste gave an unnatural expansion inimical to 
the beautiful and the sublime. The Emperor Nero, we are 
told, had a statue executed of himself one hundred feet in 
height, and a portrait painted of the same dimensions. 
Indeed the principle of the colossal may be referred to the 
infancy of the art — to the sculptured images of Babylon, 
Egypt, India, and China. With respect to bronze, though 
much used by the Greeks, particularly for equestrian statues, 
and works in small, the greatest and most valuable produc- 
tions of antiquity, both single figures and groups, were of 
marble. 

Mr Westmacott^s Achilles, or Ladies* Statue in the Park, 
raised in honour of the Duke of Wellington, when considered 
merely as an academy figure, and cast from the antique, is 
without doubt a noble and interesting work of art. But 
laying aside the want of taste and propriety displayed in its 
adaptation and site, awkwardly placed in the most public 
thoroughfare of the Park — ^it merits censure as that species 
of restoration and patching, which, under the mask of 
antiquity, tends to corruption rather than improvement. 
Had "the ladies of England" extended their liberality so 
far as to have enabled the sculptor to complete both of the 
equestrian groups of Monte Cavallo, instead of selecting one 
of the figures and metamorphosing him into an Achilles, 
the two groups entire, placed in some open and more retired 
situation, in the centre of the parks or squares, would have 
been imposing and magnificent ; though it might have been 
difficult to trace any rational connexion or analogy between 
his Grace's warlike exploits in the Peninsula or at Waterloo, 
and the mythological history of Castor and Pdlnx, any 
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more thsn % stark-naked Achflles, with a hdmet on hiB 
head, iBsning from the hath. The Qneen's statue at the 
Bojal Exchange, bj Longh, is a faihire. *^ As a woik of 
art," remarks the Art-Union Journal, ** Mr Loogh's statue 
is miserably poor ; as a likeness of the Qneen, it is fitter for a 
pillar at Billingsgate than a pedestal in theMerehant's Area." 
If the Eng^h school of scnlptnre has produced few 
works of excellence in the higher departments of the art, 
it nrast be ascribed more to ^e want of taste and enoonr- 
agement on the part of the public, than to a deficiency of 
genins and talent in the artists. Except for bests — ^for the 
heraldry and pageantry of sepnlchral monuments — and now 
and then pnblic mpnmnents for St Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey, which torn out lucratiye jobs to the fashionable 
scnlptor of the day — ^there was no taste or demand for the 
higher department of scnlptnre in England. The stody and 
cnltiyation of elevated art, forms no part of a British liberal 
and academical education. Among the higher classes gene- 
rally, with a few exceptions, there is little knowledge, and 
consequently no love of art for its own sake. Unless it be 
as objects of yertu or mere ornamental furniture, they 
▼alue it not. They order a bust or a sculptural monument 
as they would a coat of arms, or a maible chimney-piece. 
Hence the sculptor loses heart, becomes indifferent, and 
looks more to the profit than the excellence of his worinnacn- 
ship. The natural tendency of this state of things, is to 
degrade the art to a mechanical and money-making concern 
— ^to deprive it of all dignity, genins, and emulation. 
Until the appointment of the Royal Commission, no encour- 
agement whatever was afibrded by government or pnWc 
bodies. What a contrast to the fiourishing periods of 
Greece, Rome, and modem Italy, when elevated art was 
recognised as a great intellectual and moral object, inti- 
mately connected with the refinement, prosperity, and glory 
of the people ! Compared with the great works achieved by 
those nations, and even France and Germany within the 
last quarter of a century — how little has Great Britain 
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accomplished for the last century and a half, for all her 
boasted learning, science, enormous wealth, and national 
greatness ! A new era, it is to hoped, is about to burst 
forth, when, patronised by royalty and fostered by govern- 
ment, sculpture will vindicate its dignity and excellence as 
a national art. 

MODEBN SCOTTISH SCJTLPTUKE, 

From the fall of the architecture and sculpture of the 
GrOthic ages up to avery recent date, Scotland could hardly 
be said to possess any native sculpture. While architec- 
ture and painting reached considerable eminence, sculpture, 
with the exception of the trade of a marble-cutter and car- 
ver of tomb-stones, was a dead letter; all our busts, statues, 
and monuments having been executed by English or 
foreign artists. Our public structures, though costly, and 
of high pretension, have, until very recently, been entirely 
destitute of sculptural decoration, external or internal. 
Edinburgh, so proud of her architecture, had no other 
public works of statuary than the equestrian statue of 
Charles n. in the Parliament Square, by a Dutch artist, 
and the statue of President Forbes by Roubiliac in the 
Parliament House ; for that of George III. by the Hon. 
Mrs Darner, immured in the recesses of the Register House, 
and Flaxman^s statue of Bums enclosed in his monument 
on the Calton Hill, are hardly known to the public. 

To Sir F. Chantrey, who for many years enjoyed a mono- 
poly of our busts and monuments, we are indebted for the sta* 
tues of Lord Melville and President Blair in the Parliament 
House, the colossal statues of George lY. and Mr Pitt in 
George Street, and that of the Duke of York on the Castle 
.Hill. Mr Joseph, an English sculptor, exercised his pro- 
fession many years in Edinburgh with great success. His 
busts, which embraced most of the eminent men of Scotland, 
are much esteemed. 

Withinthe last twenty years, however, a taste for sculp- 
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tore has been rapidly increasing in Scotland ; seyeral young 
artists of high promise having enthusiastically devoted 
themselves to the profession, most of whom have finished 
their studies at Rome — ^Messrs Campbell, Lawrence, Mae- 
donald, Scowler, Steell, Calder Marshall, Simson, Handy- 
side Ritchie, Park, &c. Besides busts and whole figures^ 
they have produced monumental and poetical works of great 
merit. K our modem Athens do not soon rival her ancient 
prototype in monumental statuary, it is not for want of 
monument-voting meetings, speeches, resolutions, subscrip- 
tion lists, committees, and titled names to grace them. 
Novelty is the all-powerful ingredient in the patronage of 
the day. At a meeting for a new statue or monument, the 
speeches breathe nothing but fire and enthusiasm. The 
most magnanimous resolutions are passed by acclamation. 
' Yet a little while, and all subsides into the most perfect 
indifierence and imperturbable repose. No sooner is the 
first burst of excitement over, than the tide turns in the 
direction of some new object ; and then, as well might we 
hope to bind the ocean with chains as attempt to lead the 
current back to its former channel. Need we allude to the 
statues and monuments projected within the last quarter of 
a century ? To the statue voted to James Watt, which 
has never more been heard of— to Mr Pittas statue, voted 
by the Pitt club of Scotland, and which remained so many 
years in abeyance for want of funds — ^to the famous Reform 
Monument, which, from the high-sounding and magniloquent 
orations delivered at the meeting, portended something of 
marvellous and surpassing grandeur, but in a few weeks 
after the novelty and excitement had passed away, was 
utterly forgot, and consigned " to the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets," — to the monument to Sir Walter Scott, which, in 
spite of the enthusiastic and patriotic effusions of the aris- 
tocratic and learned personages who crowded the meeting, 
and the subsequent urgent appeals to the public by circu- 
lars and domiciliary visits, has only been completed and 
inaugurated within a few months ? The circumstances con- 
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nected with the monument to Robert Bams are too well 
known to dwell upon. Notwithstanding the repeated 
appeals to the public for years, the requisite funds for its 
completion — a few hundred pounds — could not be obtained. 
The Melville column in St Andrew Square, voted with such 
zeal, was finished more than twenty years ago by the com- 
mittee of contributors appointed to carry it into execution, 
but who have never been able to realise the subscriptions 
for which they were responsible to the contractors. But 
the most signal and lamentable example of such fickleness 
and inconstancy, is the failni*e of the National Monument 
on the Calton Hill — an undertaking sanctioned by a special 
and public Act of Parliament, and which could boast the 
support of a majority of the peerage, aristocracy, and pro- 
fessional classes of Scotland, headed by his Majesty George 
rv. as patron ! • The intended equestrian statue of George 
IV. as an episode to the above, furnishes another glaring 
proof how little confidence can be placed in such meetings 
and resolutions. The statue was voted by a large propor- 
tion of the nobility and aristocrapy of Scotland in com- 
memoration of the royal visit in 1822. Pleased with this 
mark of loyalty and respect, his Majesty actually pointed 
out the site on which he was desirous it should be placed — 
namely, the northern platform of the castle. Yet, in defi- 
ance of all the resolutions and ardent professions of loyalty, 
the contributions soon began to languish, and at length 
altogether ceased. Thus situated, the acting committee felt 
themselves constrained to relinquish the equestrian statue 
and substitute a pedestrian one in its place — a change of 
plan which was intimated to his majesty in as delicate a 
manner as possible ; but which, if report speaks true, elicited 
a very warm and caustic remark from the illustrious person 
in question. After the lapse of some years, when the 
statue was nearly completed, it was discovered that the 

* For a separate discussion on this subject, the reader is referred to 
a pamphlet bj the author, entitled ** The restoration of the Parthenon 
of Athens as the National Monument of Scotland.** 
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fonds were still inadequmte ; andit was not till Ms Majestfi 
demise that a sort of forced contribution was got op amongtiie 
6!flicial gentiemen of the city, whidi, however, failed in its 
object, and had not Sir F. Chantrey reiy handsomely made 
them a present of a granite pedestal, the statae oonld not 
have been erected. 

Among the public woite of statoaiy, executed by native 
artists, may be mentioned the following: — The bronae 
equestrian statae of the Earl of Hopetonn, by Mr CampbeD, 
in St Andrew Sqnare. His lordship, in a Boman militaiy 
costnme, stands with his back leaning on the horse, and h^ 
right arm extended on the horse's shoulder, his left holding 
a Roman sword — looking not towards the horse's head but 
straight forward. His lordship's attitude is rather awkward, 
harmonising neither with his own position nor the action of 
the horse. The colossal statue of her M^esty in front of 
the Royal Institution, and the statue of Sir Walter Scott in 
the Scott Monument, both by Mr Steell, are highly creditable 
to his taste and professional talents. The equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, voted by the city of Edinbui^, 
now in progress by the same artist, promises to extend his 
reputation in this difficult department of the art. He is 
moreover, commissioned to execute one of the statues for the 
Houses of Parliament. The extensive composition of 
statuary, which fiUs the tympanum of Mr Rhind's beautiM 
building for the Commercial Bank, is by Mr Handyside 
Ritchie, a favourite pupil of Thorwaldsen. It consists of 
fifteen figures larger than life in alto-relievo, emblematical of 
the destination of the structure, executed with freedom, 
grace, and dignity. The drapery is natural and appropriate. 
Among the figures are three children — very successfidly 
treated, displaying the innocence and character of their age. 
With the exception of Mr Steell's interesting composition of 
the ten virgins on the small pediment on the north side of 
the same street, Mr Ritchie's composition is the first great 
work of classical architectural statuary that has been 
executed in this city. The directors of the bank deserve 
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imicb credit for employing Mr Ritchie to add this crowning 
grace to the edifice — an example worthy of being followed 
in all similar cases.* The three full-length statues decorat- 
ing the new Physicians' Hall, in Queen Street, are by Mr 
Ritchie, and display the same chaste and classical taste. 
He is likewise engaged to execute two bronze statues for the 
Houses of Parliament. Mr W. Calder Marshall, A.R.A., 
an artist whose works are highly esteemed in the metropolis^ 
/ waa the pupil of Chantrey, and studied at Rome. He is 
now engaged on a monument in honour of Thomas Camp- 
bell, the author of " The Pleasures of Hope," to be placed 
in the Poet's Comer in Westminster Abbey. He is to be 
represented in his robes as the Lord Rector of the College 
of Glasgow. Mr Marshall has likewise been commissioned 
to execute the statue of Lord Clarendon for the Houses of 
Parliament. 

Scotland may now boast of possessing a native school of 
sculpture imbued with an ardent love of the art, and a 
generous emulation, in spite of every discouragement, to 
reach excellence in the elevated branches. Sculpture, 
indeed, seems congenial to Scottish genius. Even the works 
of untutored and self-taught artists, such as Thorn and 
Forrest, show both genius and originality. The seed is now 
sown. Whether the public will continue to foster the 
tender plant, and enable it to take root in our soil, remains 
to be decided. It is a bitter mockery to patronise acade- 
mies and institutions for the advancement of Scottish art, 
if no scope or opportunity be affoi-ded tor artists for the 
exercise of their powers. It is not the modelling of a few 
busts, to be stuck up in an exhibition room, that will enable 
the art to flourish. Unless encouragement be afforded both 
by government and public bodies, it must again relapse into 
its former degradation. '^A taste for the fine arts is no 
plant of the desert, that will spring up unheeded, and spread 

* As a further proof of their good taste, they have employed Mr Haj, 
Decorator to her Majesty, to execute the ornamental painting of the 
interior. 
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its blossoms where there are none to enjoy its fragnuiGe : 
nor a sturdy weed, that can struggle into vigonr through 
mbbish and neglect : it is a plant whose seeds will remain 
inert until called into life by culture, and will spread into 
luxuriance exactly in profwrtion to the care taken of it.'* 
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Of all the arts, sculpture and architecture, from their 
durability and excellence, have the most powerful claims to 
the protection of a great nation. They afford the only 
means of shedding an enduring interest and a never-fading 
lustre over the history and achievements of a people. They 
are truly national arts. What imperishable fame and glory- 
have they reflected on the nations of antiquity for a long 
succession of ages I Had the monuments of these arts not 
remained to us, ruined and defaced as they are, could 
we have formed so high an estimate of the national 
power and glory of Egypt, Greece, and Rome ? The finest 
paintings, whether in fresco or oil, cannot retain their 
colouring beyond a certain lapse of time, should they even 
escape the numberless accidents to which they are honrly 
exposed. Yet a few revolving ages, and the greater number 
will no longer exist ; they will be known to posterity only 
by copies and engravings. But every painter cannot hope, 
like Raffael, to have a Marc Antonio Raimondi to hand 
down his works to posterity. When, after a few fleet- 
ing centuries, the admired productions of the great masters 
shall have perished with those of antiquity, the works of 
the statuary and architect will continue to bloom in all their 
freshness and vigour; and even when mutilated, defaced, 
and in ruins, remain objects of interest and admiration to a 
distant prosperity, rising, as it were, from their ashes into 
a second and more glorious apotheosis. 
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If Rome and the sarroanding nations of antiqnlty were 
indebted to Greece for their knowledge of classic art, the 
modems owe her a similar debt of gratitude. To the 
remains of Grecian sculpture we are solely indebted for the 
revival of modem art and the true principles of taste. From 
them Buonarotti and Raffael caught the spark of inspiration 
which was soon destined to blaze forth in the sublime works 
of the Sistine Chapel and Vatican Chambers. Without 
these remains we could neither have known nor appreciated 
the perfection of Grecian art and design, of which we might 
have remained as ignorant as we now are of their music and 
theatiical recitation. With the exception of the paintings 
preserved by a kind of miracle in Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
the imperfect remains in the baths of Titus and the pidace 
of the Caesars, and a few others, such as the Aldobrandini 
marriage — all the works of the greatest painters of antiquity 
have perished. What had we to guide us in the research 
but the vague descriptions, faint and contradictory allu- 
sions to art in ancient authors, not excepting the valuable, 
though often obscure, treatise of Pliny ? 

Architecture, sculpture, and painting, are traly and em- 
phatically styled sister arts. Neither can attain its highest 
rank and grace, without the aid and co-operation of the 
other two. Sculpture and architecture are, however, more 
closely united ; they are in a manner twin sisters. They 
are not so much separate arts, as branches of the same art. 
In Egypt, Greece, and Rome, they rose and flourished 
together. In the decline of art, though cormpted and 
degraded, they are still found united. The same union is 
to be found in all the varieties of the Lombard, Norman, 
and Gothic, as well as the Italian and modem styles. 
Strip the Egyptian temple or palace, the Athenian Parthe- 
non, the Roman triumphal arch, the Vatican Basilica, the 
Duomo of Florence or of Milan, the cathedrals of York or 
Lincoln, of their statuary, and you at once deprive them of 
their most beautiful and interesting attributes. Not only 
has sculpture strong claims to public patronage from its 
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intriosiG excellence as a national art, and its indissolable 
connexion with architecture — ^bnt from its powerful influ- 
ence over the higher departments of painting and design. 
Like the three Graces, the three sister arts cannot be sepa- 
rated with impunity. We hare seen that the greatest 
masters oi antiquity excelled in all the three. Can we sup- 
pose that Phidias, Praxiteles, and Lysippus, could have 
reached such perfection in statuary — Zeuxis, Parrhasius, 
and Apelles, in painting and design — ^Mnesicles, Callicrates, 
and Ictinus in architecture, without the knowledge and aid 
of the sister arts? The same remark will apply to the great 
Italian masters. Who shall decide in which department 
Buonarotti was most pre-eminent — ** the architect of the 
Cupola — ^the sculptor of the Moses — ^the painter of the 
Jiast Judgment?" Raffael, the prince of painters, was 
highly distinguished as an architect, besides being inti- 
mately acquainted with classical sculpture. Leonardo da 
Vinci, in addition to his fame as a painter, was distinguished 
for his skill in sculpture and modelling, as well as engineer- 
ing and mechanics — Giulio Romano was at once painter, 
fl,rchitect, and modeller — Bernini, sculptor, architect, and 
painter — Brunelleschi and Ghiberti were equally famed 
for architecture as for sculpture. Li our own times, Canova, 
besides sculpture, had a fine taste for architecture, and was 
eminently skilled in painting; in proof of which, it is only 
necessary to refer to his beautiful temple at Possagno, 
designed by himself, and its fine altar-piece of the Descent 
from the Cross, painted with his own hand. 

WiUi regard to the cultiyation of modem art, th^e can 
be but one opinion as to the inestimable benefit to be derived 
from antique sculpture and the ideal, provided it be con- 
ducted with judgment and discrimination, and accompanied 
by a constant reference to select nature, as a guide and 
corrective. Li following this course, we are treading in the 
footsteps of the great masters of Greece and modem Italy. 
Even had we possessed all the works of antiquity in perfect 
preservation, never could we have dispensed with the study 
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of nature without becoming mere mannerists and copyists, 
destitute alike of originality and excellence. Among the 
various antique statues, busts, relievi, &c. now extant, 
with the exception of the sculptures of the Parthenon, and 
a few others of doubtful authenticity, we possess no works 
of the greatest masters of antiquity, or of the most flourish- 
ing periods of art. The chefs-disuvre of Grecian sculp- 
ture — ^the colossal statues of ivory and gold by Phidias — 
the great works of Praxiteles — ^the splendid bronze eques- 
trian statues, quadrigae, and groups of Lysippus, — all have 
perished in the wreck of ages. How excellent soever the 
existing specimens maybe, some of the most celebrated, 
including the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medici, 
have been suspected, not without reason, of being but good 
copies of former originals. Many must be copies, or copies 
of copies — ^many the works of secondary and inferior artists, 
who, it may be supposed, made a trade of their art, in 
repeating the same subjects in a cold and conventional 
manner, independently of any sentiment of beauty or study 
of nature. Such productions, and they form a considerable 
proportion of antique collections — ^have nothing of the style 
and taste of the great masters, but '* a certain iq>pearance 
of tradition, more or less faithful."* Moreover, all are 
mutilated and defaced, and what is even worse, many are 
patched, restored, or metamorphosed. Such considerations 
render it doubly imperative to beware of a blind, indiscri- 
minate, and slavish admiration of the antique, to the ex- 
clusion of living nature. On the other hand, the sole and 
exclusive study of individual and ordinary nature will be 
apt to degenerate into the commonplace and vulgar. The 
highest department — ^the true epic of the art as ahready 
remarked, will be found in the union of select nature and 
the Grecian ideaL By such means may possibly be dis- 

* Mor« than half of the ancient scnlptnre is copy. Nothing hears the 
genuine mark of any celebrated master. Even the originality of the 
BeWidere Apollo, the Laocoon, the Borghese GJadiator, the Famete 
Hercules, is now called in question.-— Forsyth's lUdy, p. 264. 
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covered those principles which disclosed to the Greeks that 
hidden secret of beauty and grace embodied in their works. 
'* Une ^tnde moder^e de Tantiqae, mais continuelle de la 
belle nature, doit assurement produire de plus grands mai- 
tres, qu^nne ^tude qui, an lien d^ images vivantes, s'attache 
k des statues ancieunes, et cherche h reproduire des objets 
semblables — ^fautes que Poussin et Michel Ange n'ont pas 
BUS eviter."* It has been justly remarked, that once art 
has suffered a decided relapse, it is impossible to effect its 
restoration by conforming to mere rules and abstract prin- 
ciples, or copying and studying former models ; the rege- 
neration must begin with nature, but it cannot be perfected 
without the aid of the antique. 

The universal taste for art, combined with the gorgeous 
idolatry of the Papal worship throughout Italy, during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, called forth a munificence 
of encouragement, and a facility of display, which we can 
never hope to see realised in Protestant, and more 
especially Presbyterian countries. How much soever we may 
deplore the want of taste and encouragement in modem 
times, there can be no question that as regards subjects of 
composition, facilities of study, and means of improvement, 
we possess superior advantages and opportunities. In 
addition to the wide range of ancient Greek and Roman 
history and mythology, epic, dramatic, and lyric poetry, 
embracing the gi*and, the beautiful, the pathetic, we have 
in the holy scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
new, divine, and inexhaustible subjects of sublime and over- 
powering interest, more than sufficient to exercise the 
loftiest imagination, and the greatest powers of the human 
mind. Our national poetiy, histor}"^, and achievements, 
likewise afford numerous subjects of composition. In short, 
when we keep in view the modern discoveries in the 
branches of science more Immediately connected with the 
fine arts — the greater facilities of acquiring classical leam- 

* Dela Peinture ehex les Ancient, par MM. Rode et Riem. Chap, 
ix. § 5. Wmkelmann, torn. iL deuxidme partie. 
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ing, science, and knowledge of art and design, codsequent 
on the extension of printing and engraving — the important 
acquisitions that have been made within the last century and 
a half in antique statues, bronzes, terra-cottas, &c. — the 
elucidation of the remains of Grecian architecture, and the 
splendid works which have been published in illustration of 
these departments — it cannot be denied, that in many 
respects we enjoy direct advantages over the old Italian 
masters, and even the ancients themselves. 

Some persons there are, who regard all art as vain and 
frivolous, unfavourable to religion and morality, and every 
expenditure connected with it as money thrown away — who 
look upon artists as discreditable and unprofitable members 
of the community ; yet would it be easy to show, that a 
taste for the fine arts is decidedly favourable to the cause 
of both religion and virtue; that wherever they flourish, 
they bring wealth and prosperity in their train, by attract- 
ing an extraordinary influx of strangers — by promoting 
trade and manufactures* — ^by exercising a powerful influ- 
ence over literature, refinement, and civilisation in general. 
Nay, after the arts themselves have ceased to exist, their 
monuments and remains continue for ages and ages to exert 
the same benign influence — the same interest and attraction 
— ^to uphold the fortunes of a nation, long after all other 

* The intimate connexion between art and manufactareB is now 
beginning to be universally recognised. Whatever saperiority the 
French and German manufactures possess over the British, is to be 
ascribed to the government schools of design and art, which have been 
long established in those countries, for training the operatives to a 
knowledge of design and colours ; the result of which is, that though our 
manufacturers rival them in skill, and excel them in capital and ma- 
ehinery, they cannot compete with them in the beauty, variety, and fine 
taste of the patterns and colours : they content themselves vnth copy- 
ing and imitating them. The success of the English porcelain and 
wedgewood ware may be traced to the same cause ; nor is it neces- 
sary to point out the advantages that have followed the establishment of 
the Trustees* Academy in Scotland, in the damask, silk, cotton, carpet, 
and shawl manufactures. 
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resonrces have failed. To be ccmvinced of this trath, we 
have only to look to Athens, Rome, andent and modern, 
Florence, Venice, and the other dties of Italy. Sir George 
Beaumont, in a letter on the subject of the National Oalleiy, 
makes the following remark : — *^ I think the pablic already 
begin to feel works of art are not mere toys for connoisseurs, 
but solid ohfects of concern to fi^ nation ; and those who con- 
sider it (the Katlonal GaUery) in the narrowest point of 
view, ivHl perceive that works of high exceUence pay any^k 
interest for the money they cost. My belief is, that the 
Apollo, the Yenns, and the Laocoon, aretoorih tiiomands a- 
yectr to the country that possesses Mem."* The expenditure 
on works of art in Italy must have been beyond all compa- 
tation. Eustace calculates that the cost of rearing St 
Peter^s of Rome and its accessories, in Great Britam — sup- 
posing artists could be found adequate to the task — would 
amount to fifteen millions sterling. Enormous as the expen- 
diture must have been, there can be no question that ample 
interest has been more than returned to the Roman state, 
and that the original cost of t^is, and all the great works of 
art in Italy, will be repaid ten and twenty fold in the suc- 
cession of ages. It is not the climate of Italy that is the 
source of attraction to strangers from all quarters of the 
civilised world ; it is not the people ; it is not the govern- 
ment ; neither is it the scenery, nor the historical and das- 
flical assodations, interesting as they are ; — ^it is the unri- 
valled remains of andent architecture and sculpture — ^it is 
the sublime and splendid works of Italian art. This is the 
real talisman. Though stripped of temporal power — though 
retaining but the shadow of the Papal throne — though 
placed under a foreign yoke — though without agriculture, 
commerce, staple manufactures, or industiy — ^nay, though 
with the exception of sculpture, and that chiefly exercised 
by foreigners, inferior to most of the nations of Europe in 
the taste and practice of modem art — ^Rome still reigns 
mistress of the world, and will continue for ages and ages to 

* Cttimixigluuii*8 Live$ of British Artists, toL it. p. 150. 
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wield the sceptre over her proud monuments of art, in defi- 
ance of the caprices of taste, the ravages of war, and the 
revolutions of empires. 
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The rites of sepulture among the Israelites bore a great 
similarity to those of the Egyptians, from whom it is pro- 
bable they were borrowed. They did not, however, like the 
Egyptians, embowel their dead, but, afterwashing the corpse, 
they embalmed it, by covering it with costly spices and aro- 
matic drugs, which was repeated for several days together. 
The corpse was then swathed in linen rollers and bandages, 
closely enfolding and inwrapping it in the bed of aromatic 
drugs with which it was surrounded. Besides the custom 
of embalming persons of distinction, they occasionally used 
great burnings of their kings, made of all sorts of aromatics, 
along with which they burned the clothes, armour, and 
bowels of the deceased. Their places of sepulture were 
generally in solitary and unfrequented places, in gardens, 
fields, and the sides of mountains — many being excavated 
in the rock, and fitted with stone doors. Those of persons 
of distinction were fr^uently adorned with much splendour. 
To this custom our Saviour alludes when he said, **Wo 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I for ye are like 
unto whited sepulchres, which, indeed, appear beautlM out- 
ward, but are within fiill of dead men^s bones, and of all 
nncleanness." We learn from scripture that they like- 
wise had family vaults contiguous to their houses. Such 
was the sepulchre hewn out of the rock belonging to Joseph 
of Arimathea, in which our Lord was deposited, and such 
was that in which Lazarus was interred. 

The primitive tombs of the ancient Greeks and the Troad 
were pyramidal mounds of earth, or tumuli, sometimes 
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supported by a wall with a cippns or column on the top. 
But even in their most prosperous and celebrated epochs, 
Greek sepulchral monuments were restricted within narrow 
bounds, owing to the democratic influence and jealousy of 
the governments. Pausanias, in his description of Greece, 
makes no mention of any distinguished sepulchral monu- 
ments. He says, indeed, he knew many, but con- 
tents himself with alluding to those of Mausolus at 
Halicamassus, and Helen, a Jewish womau, at Jerusa- 
lem. The former is one of the earliest and most cele- 
brated sepulchral monuments recorded in history. It was 
erected by Queen Artemisia to her husband, Mausolus, the 
first king of Caria, 353, b. c. This magnificent structure, 
which consisted of an oblong stylobate with isolated 
columns, on which arose a pyramidal mass of different gra- 
dations — the whole richly decorated with statuary, and 
surmounted by a quadriga or chariot drawn by four horses 
— ^not only became the model for all future structures of the 
kind, but was the means of introducing a new term — *^ Mau- 
soleum,'^ which has been adopted into every language. An 
important addition has recently been made to the sculpture 
gallery of the British Museum, by the arrivalfrom Asia Minor 
of the friezes, known as the Budrun Marbles, obtained through 
the exertions of Sir Stratford Canning. Budrun, or Bud- 
rown, occupies the site of the ancient Halicamassus ; and 
these marbles are supposed, with great probability, to have 
been part of the mausoleum above described. We learn 
from ancient authors, that the Meze was the work of four of 
the most celebrated sculptors of that period — Bryaxis, 
Leochares, Scopas, and Timotheus — and some suppose 
Praxiteles. The subject is the battle of the Amazons. In 
composition, design, and drapery, they are described as 
exhibiting the excellence of the school of Athens. They 
had often been remarked by travellers, but no particnlar 
account of them was ever published. The general form of 
the monument seems to have been borrowed from the 
ancient faneral pile of Apotheosis^ the most remarkable 
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example of which was that erected by Alexander the Great 
in honour of Hephsestion, at Babylon. According to 
Diodoms Siculus, it was of vast dimensions, composed of 
different stages, decorated with trophies, combats of cen- 
taurs, eagles, lions, bulls, and sculpture of various kinds, 
and crowned with hollow figures of syrens fitted to receive 
musicians. The magnificent mausoleums of Augustus, 
Hadrian, and Septimius Severus, both in form and decora- 
tion, may be traced to the same general type. We find 
round mausoleums of massive construction, of which those 
of Cecilia Metella and the Plautian family, near Rome, are 
examples ; likewise of a pyramidal form like that of Cains 
Cestius — not to mention various others, comprising an infi- 
nite diversity of architectural forms ; sometimes a pedestal 
adorned with bassi relievi, within which, in a subterranean 
cavity, was deposited the statue of the deceased — some- 
times consisting of a mere sarcophagus placed on a surbase- 
ment — sometimes, as in the case of the most ancient tombs, 
of subterranean chambers, or columbarise, shut out from 
the light, and, though intended to be inaccessible to all curi- 
osity, yet adorned with the most delicate arabesque orna- 
ments, both in stucco and painting. It is from such recesses 
that the most beautiful urns and vases, including those 
usually called Etruscan, have been recovered. Even the 
columns of Trajan and Antoninus have been conjectured to 
be sepulchral, and to contain their ashes. The Roman ex- 
cavated tombs of Petra, as illustrated by Laborde, and 
already alluded to, are highly interesting, consisting of por- 
ticoes and pediments, surmounted by other columnar ordi- 
nances, ornamented with statues and vases. But in style 
and corrupt deviations they resemble the architecture of the 
seventeenth century. 

The last authentic monument that recalls the character 
of Roman antiquity, is the tomb of Theodoric at Ravenna. 
The present state of this monument, with its cupola cut out 
of one block of thirty feet in diameter, indicates a powerful 
means of construction. The superb urn of porphyry, which 
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crowned its rammit, has been removed. In the same dty 
there are, likewise, the remains of a sarcophagns of veiy 
large dimensions. 

The Roman conrerts to Christiamty made nse of the 
catacombs of Rome and other places for sepnltmre as wdl 
as worship. In their tombs they adhered to the sarcophagus, 
the nm, and the same genersd forms to which they had 
been accnstomed. Bnt as it was the custom at Rome to 
keep sarcophagi, with emblematic scnlptnre, ready executed 
for sale, it often happened that they corresponded neither 
with the sex, age, nor character of the deceased, — ^an anomaly 
which has been the somrce of mnch confhsion and dispute 
among antiquaries. Some of these Christian tombs were 
quite plain in the sarcophagus form — some in the 
shape of a trunk, presenting occasionally the emblems of 
the vine, the pahn-tree, the lamb, the dove, the phcenix ; 
also angels, crosses, and the crown of martyrdom. Lavacra, 
or baths, from their similarity of shape, have often been 
mistaken for sarcophagi. 

Before proceeding to the more recent sepulchral monn- 
ments, the Campo Santo, or Cemetery of Pisa, daims 
especial notice, as the first and most interesting in Europe 
— the model after which all succeeding cemeteries have 
more or less been constructed. When we consider that it 
was commenced in 1218, we cannot sufficiently admire the 
good taste, public spirit, and piety which suggested, and 
the genius and science which carried it into execution. 
Giovanni Pisano, the son of Nicolo Pisano, was chosen as 
the architect, and lived to complete this great work in 128S. 
Ubaldo, the Archbishop of Pisa, is said to have first projected 
the idea. He appears to have had three objects in view — 
to celebrate and perpetuate the memory of the illustrions 
dead, by monuments and inscriptions — to preserve the liv- 
ing, by promoting the salubrity of the city — to afford scope 
for an extensive series of fresco paintings, in illustration of 
sacred history. These enlightened views were nobly carried 
out by Giovanni da Pisa and the other artists of that era. 
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No plan could have been better chosen for such a des» 
tination than that which he selected — a vast rectan- 
gular court or cloister, four handred and fifty-one feet 
in length, sorrounded by covered galleries or porticoes, 
formed by sixty-two circnlar arcades of white marble 
in the Italo-Byzantine style; the long sides consisting 
of twenty -six arcades each, the short sides of five 
arcades. It is entered by two lateral portals, the statues 
over which are by Giovanni Pisano. Attached to one of 
the sides is a chapel surmounted by a dome. The long 
spindle-shaped mullions, or pillars, which support the 
Gothic tracery of the glazed lights of the arcades, have 
been ad^d in later times, and formed no part of the original 
plan of the architect. The frescos were painted chiefly by 
Memmi, Antonio, Yenezeniano, Spinelli, Giotto, NeUi di 
Vani, Ghirlandajo, BufEialmaco, Grozzoli, Stefano Fiorentino, 
Taddeo Bartoli, Rondinozi, Andrea Bernardo, Occagno, 
andLauratL Though much injured by the weather, many 
are sufficiently entire to give an idea of what they had 
been. They have fortunately been preserved by engravings. 
Besides the monuments, tombs, and cenotaphs, there are 
many antique vases, sarcophagi, and cinerary urns richly 
decorated with relievi. One sarcophagus attracts parti- 
cular attention as being that from the relievi of which Nicolo 
Pisano and his son derived their first knowledge of the 
antique. The subject is by some supposed to be the chase 
of Meleager, by others Phaedra and Hippolitus. In a word, 
the Campo Santo, with all its associations and accessories, 
impresses the beholder with mingled emotions of deep inter- 
est and solemnity. Nor can the artist withhold his wonder 
at thelofty conception, judicious arrangement, beautiful exe- 
cution, and near approach to a purity and correctness of taste 
hardly to have been expected from the age that gave it birth. 
A Campo Santo is to be erected in BerUn. It is to form a 
grand vestibule of the burial place of the royal family, in the 
shape of the ancient cathedral, with cross aisles open to the 
interior, encircling a square court, which is surrounded by a 
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wall about thiiiy-fiye feet high. On the interior of these 
walls are left space for pictures ; and as there are no archi- 
tectnral subdivisions, the painter will have ample scope for 
his art. Cornelius has already prepared drawings for its 
decorations. Report speaks favourably of the whole under- 
taking as splendid and api»ropriate in conception. Here, 
too, the artist will have an opportunity of representing 
Christianity in its pure and scriptural character, unmixed 
with the peculiarities and corruptions of any particular sect 
or creed. There are to be three spaces for the principal 
pictures, each centre picture, about twenty feet square, to 
be surmounted by a lunette, with a predella below of five 
feet — the whole to be connected with groups in statuary, of 
colossal dimensions, placed on richly decorated pedestals. 
A number of accessories are tastefully combined, so that, 
as a whole, it promises to become one of the noblest crea- 
tions of modem art. 

The most general form of the eariy Christian tomb, 
throughout Europe, was the figure of the deceased either 
marked or cut in low relief on the stone. Stone coffins 
were often used, in which case the covers were simply coped 
(en dos d* 4ne), or more frequently ornamented with sym- 
bolical crosses of various devices, with inscriptions. Some- 
times they are placed beneath plain arches formed in the 
church wall, at first circular, afterwards obtusely pointed. 
Those who had been at the Crusades are represented with 
their legs crossed, and uplifted hands. In many tombs of 
the thirteenth century pedimental canopies are placed over 
the cumbent effigies, the earliest of which have a pointed 
trefoliated arched recess. About the end of the century, 
these canopies were gradually enriched with crockets, finiaLs, 
and other ecclesiastical details. In England, in the reign of 
Edward I., the sides of tombs of persons of distinction 
began to be ornamented with armorial bearings, and small 
sculptured figures with pedimental carved recesses. During 
the fourteenth century altar or table-tombs were common — 
sometimes placed beneath splendid pyramidal canopies or 
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flat testoons. At the commencement of the century was 
introduced the custom of enlarging the stones with brasses 
and sepulchral inscriptions. The sides were sometimes 
relieved with niches surmounted by decorated pediments, 
each containing a small sculptured figure — sometimes with 
an imitation of a row of windows. Others, in the succeed- 
ing century, were decorated with large square compartments 
richly foliated, or quatrefoiled, and containing shields. 
Many tombs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are 
beneath arched recesses enclosing the tomb on three sides, so 
constructed as to form canopies and testoons of the most 
elaborate and costly workmanship^ These canopies are 
sometimes of carved wood. Sometimes the altar-tomb of 
an earlier date has at a later period been enclosed within a 
screen of open work with a grand stone canopy, surrounded 
by an upper stay of wood, by which it was formed into a 
mortuary chapel or chantry. In the early part of the six- 
teenth centuiy they remained of a similar character, but 
alabaster slabs, with figures cut in outline, were frequently 
adopted, as well as altar-tombs with figures in niches in 
bold relief. 

Many of the higher class of continental monuments of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries consist of an exposure, 
more or less public, of the deceased extended on a funeral 
state-bed, decorated with the costumes and emblazon- 
ment of rank, and certain religious symbols ; — the whole 
supported by pillars and enriched pediments, crowned 
with arched canopies of the most fanciful forms, and 
occasionally surmounted, as at Verona, with equestrian . 
statues. Many of these monuments are magnificent and 
highly picturesque. They are derived from the catafalca of 
funeral pomp of Italy — a splendid and interesting example 
of which was that of Michel Angelo at Florence, described 
at length by Vasari. This style becoming obsolete, was 
succeeded by the dramatic and symbolical monument, in 
which all the figures are represented alive and in different 
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attitude?. Such are those of Be la Porta and the Medici at 
Florence. Caaoya adopted the same style, exdnding, 
liowerer, the allegories and fantastic masses of the former. 
He likewise reformed the details, and was particnlarly 
snccessfol in the architectural accessories, the introduction 
of the sarcophagus, and the general grouping of the lines 
and figures, which often terminate in the pyramidaL 
Like Bemim, he sometimes made his figures kneeling; 
He was, however, too fond of introducing circles and 
ovals, which are neither gracefiil nor classicaL His 
celebrated monument to the Arch-Duchess Christina, at 
Vienna, though highly aOegofical, is quite original in its 
conception. 

About the middle and end of the sixte^th eentury, the in- 
troduction of Italian architecture was the means of prodnc* 
ing a mixture of style in sepulchral and monnmentflJ works 
in Great Britain and other countries of Europe, which in the 
succeeding century exhibited every sort of barbarism. In 
some places the ancient style lingered^ more especially at 
Oxford. Modem monuments and mausoleums have aasunied 
such a diversity of styles and fanciful mixture, as to defy all 
description and classification. Yet tiiey agree in one com- 
mon feature — they exhibit more of the monumental than 
the sepulchral character, while those which are professedly 
sepulchral, have little of the Christian sepulchral, either as 
regards attributes, symbols, or inscriptions. Were a 
stranger to judge from those in most of our cemeteries and 
churches, he would naturally conclude that we were a 
nation of Pagans. Instead of the figures, as in the dd 
monuments, recumbent with stiff limbs and uplifted bands, 
or kneeling in prayer, he would find them represented in 
jfull vitality, without the least reference to death, Christianity, 
or the hope of a ftiture Hfe ; instead of Christian symbols 
and inscriptions, he would find the classical symbols of sar- 
copha^, dneraiy urns, reversed torches, laurel wreaths, 
broken pillars, &c. This anomaly is, however, still more 
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obtrusively conspicaooff in St Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey, inasmnch as these two metropolitan chnrches have 
long been set apart as national monuments for the recep^ 
tion of purely secular monuments. 

That all monuments in churches or churchyards, ought to 
be graye, religions, and sepulchral in style, will hardly be 
disputed; nor is vitality altogether consistent with that 
character. The ordinary British tombs, even in rural dis- 
tricts, up to the middle of the ei^teenth century, were gen- 
erally of a religious and sepulchral character, picturesque 
in their forms, and more or less decorated with sculpture, 
however rude — of cherubim, angels, the sand-glass, death^s- 
head, &c., with appropriate epitaphs. The modern tombs, 
on the other hand, are hard, glaring, and showy, with their 
classical attributes, and dry inscription of names and dates. 
Truly, our ancestors had a better taste and feeling in those 
matters ! 

With regard to the cross as a Christian symbol on tombs, 
Protestants seem by universal consent to have relinquished 
it to the Boman CathoBes, as if they only had a right to 
retain it. Yet the Episcopal Churches of England and Scot- 
land retain it, and most properly, in some shape or other, 
on their altars. The Presbyterian Church of Scotland ex- 
dudes it from the interior, but has no objection to its crown- 
ing the spires and towers of her churches. 

As intimately connected with national sculpture, and 
aifording an interesting field for its display and encourage- 
ment, the bronze doors and portals of antiquity and the 
middle ages are deserving of notice. Those belonging to 
public and national structures were distmguished for their 
strength, beauty of design, rich materials, and sculptural 
decorations, by the first artists. Their nucleus was of 
wood, covered with thick plates of bronze, gold, silver, and 
ivory, besides being generally ornamented with relievi. 
Many allusions to such works, both Greek and Roman, are 
to be found in andent writers. Cicero, in reference to the 
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temple of Minenra at Sjrracnse, sajrs, ^' Yalvas magnifi- 
centiores ex anro atqne ebore perfectiores nnllas nnqoain 
olio tempore foisse.'* He notices the number of writings 
the Greeks had left on the beanty of their workmanship — 
particolarij a gorgon^s head, which decorated one of the 
doors, and formed part of the spoil carried off by Yerres. 
Virgil's fanciful description of the doors, sculptured by 
Dcedalns, at the entrance to the temple of Cnnue, is a proof 
that such decorations were by no means rare: 



M 



Hie conatos emfc casiu effingere in anro/ 



The same poet, in another ideal description of the marble 
temple which be proposes shonld be erected to Angnstns on 
the banks of the Mincios, includes relievi in ivory and gold 
on the gates, as a part of the decorations : 

« Ex Miro solidoqne elephanio.** 

The temple of Jerusalem, as already noticed, had nine 
portals richly decorated with gold and silver, besides a tenth 
of larger size, without the temple, of Corinthian brass, and 
decorated with the same rich materials. All the sculptural 
doors of antiquity, with hardly an exception, have perished 
in the wreck of ages ; the value of their materials being 
most probably the chief cause of their spoliation and destruc- 
tion. The ancient bronze doors of the Pantheon at Rome, 
adorned with relievi, were carried off by Genseric, Eang of 
the Vandals, and lost at sea off the coast of Sicily ; but the 
original door-case of marble still remains. The present 
doors are ancient, but have no sculptural decoration, being 
strongly plated with bronze, and studs of the same metal, 
of various patterns, arranged into figures. There still exist 
many specimens of bronze doors or gates, ornamented with 
sculpture, executed during the middle ages, and up to the 
revival of art in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. A 
few have ornaments of silver, but none of ivory and gold. 
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The gates of San Paolo at Rome, by Stanrachios, of 
Tuchitos in the Isle of Chios, were cast at Constantinople 
in the ninth century. They are of wood covered with metal, 
and divided into fifty-four compartments, decorated with 
figures of the apostles, and subjects from the New Testament. 
The bronze had originally been ornamented with silver, but 
it is now nearly effaced. The gates of St Mark at Venice, 
were brought from Constantinople in the thirteenth century. 
Yet Bonano, in 1180, executed his celebrated doors of bronze, 
which were afterwards injured by fire. Of the same epoch, 
and in a similar style of composition, are the bronze doors 
of the Cathedral of Novogorod, each of which exhibits forty 
compartments, representing subjects in relievi from the Old 
and New Testaments. In 1330, Ugolino executed the 
folding-doors of the Baptistery at Florence on the right of 
the entrance, containing twenty-nine compartments of 
relievi, chiefly from the life of John the Baptist. But the 
most celebrated doors now existing are those of Ghiberti, 
already noticed, belonging to the same structure, and which 
occupied forty years in their completion. They consist of 
various compartments filled with subjects from the Old and 
New Testaments. In 1443, under Pope Eugene IV., were 
executed by Anthony, Philaparete, and Simon, brother to 
Donatello, the bronze doors of the old church of St Peter's 
at Rome, afterwards transferred to the present Basilica, of 
which they form the great entrance. Their relievi represent 
the martyrdoms of St Peter and St Paul, along with some 
incidents in the life of Pope Eugene. They are much 
inferior to those of Ghiberti. Many other works of this 
description, executed in the middle ages, still exist in Italy, 
Grermany, and Russia, including a few in Spain and France ; 
amounting in all to about sixty in number. 

The doors of the WalhaUa at Ratisbon, lately com- 
pleted, are of sculptural bronze ; and so are to be those of 
the very large and magnificent church of Isaac, at St 
Petersburg, which are to be fifty-six feet in height, and 
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will be execnted by Professor Jacobi, by means of his 
invention of galvanic plastic. The new chnrch of St Vincent 
le Fanl, at Paris, has its portals of sculptured bronze. 

It is to be regretted that this splendid and appropriate 
decoration, offering as it does so fine a scope for bronze 
relievo sculpture of the highest cla£», should not be adopted 
in our British national structures. 
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